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THE WEDDINGS. 


BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIEK, 





WEDDING HYMN. 
Tuovu God, whose high, eternal love? 
Is the only blue sky of our life, 
Clear all the Heaven that bends above 
The life-road of this man and wife. 


May these two lives be but one note 
In the world’s strange-sounding harmouy, 
Whose sacred music e’er shall float, 
Through every discord, up to Thee, 


As when from separate stars two beams 
Unite to form one tender ray, 

As when two sweet but shadowy dreams 
Explain each other in the day, 


So may these two dear hearts one light 
Emit, and each interpret each. 

Let an angel come and dwell to-night 
In this dear double-heart, and teach ! 





WEDDING BELLS. 


O, marriage-bells! your clamor tells 
Two weddings in one breath, 
She marries whom her love compels, 
And I wed Goodman Death ! 
My brain is blank ; my tears are red. 
Listen, O, God! ‘I will,” he said. 
And I would that I were dead. 
Come, groomeman Grief and bridesmaid Pain ; 
Come and stand with a ghastly twain. 
My Bridegroom Death is come o’er the meres 
To wed a bride with bloody tears, 
Ring, ring, O bells! full merrily ! 
Life-bells to her, death bells to me, 
O Death, Iam true wife to thee ! 


ae 


| THEANO. 


BY EDITH M. 





THOMAS. 





“Tue sacred rites of Eleusis, Demeter’s mys- 

teries old, 

Alcibiades mocked, 

mimicry bold ; 

Wherefore, ye priests and priestesses, hear 
what the city commands : 

Spare not, but curse Alcibiades, lifting your 
reverend hands,” 


Hath profaning with 


Not loath were they of the temples to hear and 
obey the decree ; 
Not loath were they all save one ; fair daughter 
of Menon was she. 
‘Obey, if ye will, man’s word. 
gods be obeyed, 
7 Lo! I am here, not for cursing ; a priestess 
for prayer was I made!” 


By me shail the 


; Praise to thee, daughter of Menon, star of 
Agraulos’s fane ! 

Praise to thee, steadfast Theano ! Thy words 
bright-blazoned remain ; 

‘ Forgotten are theirs, who, from altars of 
wrath their malisons hurled. 

So ever; the curse falls void, the prayer wins 

— . the heart of the world. 

a GENEVA, O. 





SONG’S DIVINITY. 


BY 0. ©. AUBRINGER. 





ALL my singing seems divine 
When the spirit, like a feather, 
Floats, ’mid sunny Summer weather, 
Buoyantly through shade and shine ; 
When my treasure-house of trees 
Murmurs with the bartering bees, 
And from meadows purpled over 
With the royal flush of clover, 
Waves of sumptuous incense rise, 
Rolled in warmth of Paradise ; 
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Where the lark rides blithe and strong, 
Bubbling o’er with liquid song ; 
When in mossy spaces cool 
Ripples quicken on the pool, 
And the streams race in the sun, 
Tossing diamonds as they run. 
If with these and skies serene, 
Gilimpsed through woven boughs of green, 
On whose walls in azure laid 
Airy figures form and fade ; 
And the wind in playful sallies 
Whispering through the curtained alleys, 
Wafting down the shaded walk 
Voice of friends in pleasant talk, 
Then are all things sweet and fair ; 
Then the world is ruled aright ; 
And, with Heaven everywhere, 
Song is motion, air, and light ; 
Melody is poured like wine, 
And my songs are all divine. 


FRENCH Mounrtaty, N, Y. 
—_— ——_—_—- 


SOME NOTES ON SOUTHERN LIT- 
ERATURE. 


THE SOUTHERN NOVEL. 


tive, to study the attitude of critics toward 
the Southern novel. To begin with, of 
the novel proper the Southern mind has, 
as yet, shown no adequate knowledge in 
such fiction as it has given us. The Alle- 
ghany Mountains seem to be the dividing 
line between realism and romance, or, more 
correctly speaking, I should say that real- 
ism rarely shows itself south of that line. 
Moreover, constructive ability, which is, at 
last, the final test of genuine art, is not in- 
digenous to the soil of the Low Country. 
Ido not mean to say that genius of the 
highest order is not a Southern plant. Con- 
structive ability is largely a thing of special 
culture. I could cite its slow, steady, per- 
fect growth in Mr. Howells as evidenced 
by the inverted pyramid his stories form 
when placed one above the other in the 
order of their first publication. If Mr. 
James began in astronger way, and reached 
the same level a little sooner, it but shows 
a more rapid growth of his power. - Even 
in Mr. Cable’s intensely fascinating 
romances, one is aware, in the midst 
of delicious pleasure, that, all along 
its musical course, the stream of the au- 
thor’s imagination is unruly, breaking its 
banks and flooding strange grounds. There 
is too much entowrage, too litt!e evidence 
of a wise reserve of power. He would be an 
ill-natured critic who could deny the charm, 
the delicate yet lasting enchantment that 
comes with the reading of the *‘ Grandis- 
simes” and ‘**Madame Delphine”; still it 
must be said that the sensitive art critic 
feels the absence of that certainty of touch 
and that swiftness of stroke which mark 
the chefs deuvre of constructive genius. [ 
shall not say that this apparent lack is not 
more than compensated for by the sympa- 
thetic tenderness of col>ring and the enthu- 
siastic spirit of freshness that affect the 
reader like sunlight and flowers, bird-song 
and perfume. WhatI am trying to reach 
is some solid ground upon which to rest 
the justice of Northern criticism of South- 
ern fiction. For it cannot be denied that 
stories of Southern life have been roughly 
handled by critics who never tire of stories 
of New England life, or of international 
episodes. It must not be thought that 
the bitterness of a sectional strife, 
ended almost twenty years ago, has any 
effect upon the judgments pronounced 
by those who assume to speak from the 





‘ phair, We must take it for granted that 
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Mr. Cable’s success with Northern critics 

would have been just as great as it has been if 

he had written his romances from a stand- 

point more decidedly Southern, Alphonse 

Daudet, it is true, took Mr. Cable’s view, in 

‘Numa Roumestan,” and wrote for Parisians 

instead of for the people of Alpes-en- 

Provence. [ am not sure that I cannot 

feel, all through Mr. Cable’s writings, his 

sense of duty to a Northern clientele strug- 

gling with his artistic conscience, just as I 

certainly recognize in the novels of M. 

Daudet a sacrifice of Southern bias and 

preferences to the necessity of meeting 

the requirements of Parisian critical taste. 

‘* Meurs Parisiennes” must be printed 

on the primrose cover, just underneath 

the title of M. Daudet’s novels, and one 

can imagine the invisible inscription on 

every successful “Southern story to be-: 

“Written for Northern oritica; all the 
most picturesque and characteristic elements 
of Southern social life carefully suppressed!” 
Viewed from the shop, in the light of the 
author’s trade, there can be no doubt that 
this is sharp work; but it is not art, it is 
artifice. There is, it seems to me, a wide 
difference between depicting Southern life 
as it ison the one hand, and coddling the 
spirit of disunion on the otherhand. But for 
fearof seeming to do the latter there is danger 
of failing to do the former. How far this 
steering between the rocks and the vortex 
has affected Mr. Cable’s stories [ do 
not say. I am too much prejudiced 
in Mr. Cable’s favor, too much under the 
influence of his charming genius, for my 
opinions to have any value. Nor willl say, 
on the other hand, that, had the ‘‘ Grandis- 
simes” been entirely free from a decided 
anti-Southern flavor, it would have re- 
ceived from Northern critics a less hearty 
welcome. Why should Southern literature, 
viewed as provincial American literature, 
be looked at more askance than New Eng.- 
land literature? Art is art in Hong Kong, 
Boston or New Orleans. If realism is to 
obtain in fiction, if to depict life is the nov- 
elist’s function, then a Southern novel must 
be true to Southern life. Nor does it seem 
to me at all possible that a so-called critic, 
who has never in his whole life spent six 
weeks in Southern society, or, perhaps, has 
never been in the far South at all, should 
be able to say what fiction is true to South- 
ern life. Mere internal evidence will not 
do to rely on. Genius, even clever talent, 
can give a dangerous vraisemblance to the 
most untruthful descriptions. It is not 
settled beyond question, however, that the 
novelist, to attain to the highest results of 
his art, must be a realist and a microscopic 
analyst. I think Mr. Cable deserves to stand 
in the foremost class of American novelists, 
or romance writers, no matter whether he 
has well or ill represented Creoles and Creole 
life in New Orleans. His purpose has been 
a legitimate one, and the effect of his work 
is wholesome and plessing. No other 
Southern writer has ever come near exhib- 
iting such powers as he has exhibited. If 
his Creoles never were in New Orleans, we 
feel that they ought to have been there. 
Still, it remains a fact that a realistic novel 
of S»uthern social life, would be something 
quite unlike anything that Mr. Cable has 
ever written; moreover such a novel would, 
no doubt, bring a swarm of wrathful crit- 
ics about its writer’s ears. We Americans 
can enjoy to the fullest extent an interna- 
tional story, wherein the Old World's 
aristocracy is lauded to the skies, and 





American society and manpers Aippanty 


caricatured; but Tam not sure that a pro- 
vincial story—a true representation of 
Southern life as iatensely Southern as Miss 
Phelps’s novels ure ultra New Englandish, 
would be tolerated by Northern critics, es- 
pecially if any comparison of Northern and 
Southern social manners should be at- 
tempted. If Iam correct in what I have 
stated above, then writers of Southern fic- 
tion ‘must stem a strong tide, or they must 
choose the romance instead of the novel, 
until the time shall come when sectional 
antipathies can have no influence over crit- 
ical opinion. Of course there should be no 
question of politics (in the restricted, par- 
tisan sense), in art. The artist should be 
free to use effective material wherever 
found, and in the manner best suited to 
fulfill his purposes. It cannot be demanded 
that one who chooses Southern manners 
as the field for his novel shall make his 
characters conform to Northern or New 
England standards, any more than it can 
be demanded of Mr. Cable that he make his 
Creoles behave in the style of Newport 
fashionables. 

Life in the isolated, conservative Southern 
towns, and on the plantations, offers a rich 
field for realistic fiction; a field intensely 
and picturesquely American. Strange it 
is that so little has been done toward 
making good use of the material there 
ready for the artist. To be sure our novy- 
elists of the North, who do not know 
Southern life, cannot enter this field; but 
Southern writers can, by dropping ro- 
mance and embracing realism, make the 
most of an exceptionally fine opportunity. 
Given a» Georgian or Alabaman, for in- 
stance, who knows Southern society, and 
who has Mr. Howells’s analytical and con- 
structive genius, with a dash of tropical 
fervor in his style, and we shall soon have 
the genuine Southern novel. This novel 
must not be a melodrama. He who writes 
it must be quick to discriminate between 
mere bluster and that passionate earnest- 
ness which is an American characteristic 
strongly accentuated jn the South. Nor 
must we, in reading and criticising the 
Southern novel, forget that it is an Ameri- 
can novel as well, 

Conservatism is not always the best or 
the most politic state; but conservatism 
gives us about all that is truly picturesque 
in life. Hawthorne was proving his ge- 
nius when he was choosing Puritan themes 
for his American romances. Cable’s rare 
artistic feeling led him to the conservative 
Creole. Even the international novel has 
for one of itd chief charms the setting of 
old, stable, aristocratic conservatism over 
against the social and moral neologism of 
young America. The Southern novelist, to 
the manor born, must easily turn to ac- 
count the artistic freshness exhaling from a 
decaying social system. 

ORAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


THE ART OF HYMN-READING. 


BY PROF. L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
or Boston University, 

Tuar successful hymn-reading at the 
present time is a rare pulpit accomplish- 
ment, no one doubts. Perhaps it is not 
extravagant to say that educated and devout 
ministers in none of the public services are 
more deficient than in their hymn-reading. 
A leading professor of elocution, who is 
likewise a public reader of note and a 
preacher, has remarked that there is no 
part of the public service he so much 
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reading them himself or listening to the 
reading of them by others. 

How ¢@an this condition of things be 
remedied, is a questionthat most preachers 
may properly ask themselves, and a ques- 
tion to which in this article a partial answer 
will be attempted. 

It will be apparent, upon a moment’s re- 
flection, that the first steps in acquiring 
skill in reading hymns are to be taken in 
the field of general vocal culture. In a 
word, no man can read hymns properly, 
who has not mastered the mechanism of his 
voice; and this mastery is rarely attained 
except through the systematic practice of 
what are called vocal gymnastics. The 
vocal organs are sensitive, or, we may say, 
they are sort of intuitional. They try to 
do what they ought to do; that is, if they 
are physiologically able, they naturally and 
promptly yield to the varying sentiments 
of hymas that are being read. But if they 
lack physiological power, or drill, then, 
though the preacher is very learned and 
devout, he will make but sorry work in 
this part of his pulpit service. It is doubt- 
less this want of vocal practice, which 
alone secures flexibility in the vocal organs, 
that among at least educated ministers is 
the direct cause of nearly all their deplor- 
able and defective hymn-reading. What 
preacher hrs not found himself better able 
to read the last hymn of the Sabbath than 
the first? The explanationis simple enough; 
it is because the vocal machinery during 
the other exercises of the day has become 
somewhat flexible and obedient. It is clear, 
therefore, that if the preacher will put 
himself under vocal discipline, frequently, 
if possible every day, reading poetry aloud, 
he will soon come to this part of the Sab- 
bath service with delight, instead of dread. 


But another matter of great importance 
in hymn-reading is the complete mastery 
of the prevailing sentiment of a given 
hymn. Unless one has the ability or apti- 
tude necessary to acquire this mastery, 
he can never be a successful hymn-reader. 

What is the sentiment pervading this 
hymn, and can I master it, is, therefore, 
one of the first questions to be asked in 
hymn-study. For illustration, the senti- 
ment of the hymn beginning ‘Alas! and 
did my Saviour bleed?” is, according to 
Professor Monroe, poetic, pathetic and 
penitential. The sentiment of the hymn 
beginning ‘‘ How beauteous are their feet,” 
is, according to the above authority, descrip- 
tive and conversational; that of the hymn 
beginning ‘‘ Softly now the light of day,” 
is the soft-poetic; while that of the hymn 
commencing ‘Vital spark of heavenly 
flame,” is the moditied-heroic. Now, before 
either of these hymns can be properly ren- 
dered, its prevailing sentiment must be un- 
derstood; indeed, must pervade the soul 
of the reader. Hence, we need no longer 
wonder why professional elocutionists, 
though having perfect mastery of the vocal 
organs, often egregiously fail in hymn-read- 
ing. That is, they have neither put their 
soul into the hymn, nor the hymn into their 
soul. The difficulty in such a case is that 
the vocal organs do not know what to do. 
They are strong and able, but blind; they 
have to feel in the dark, hitting sometimes, 
missing often. These are unpleasant ex- 
periments. Hence, we regard the impor- 
tance of being able to master the prevailing 
sentiment of a given hymn before reading 
it of such moment that a preacher who 
oares for his reputation has a right to refuse 
to read in public a hymn with which he is 
notfamiliar. He should be notified before- 
hand, so that he may have time at least to 
catch the spirit of the hymn. 

When, therefore, these two matters, the 
physiology of hymn-reading (é. ¢., the 
control of the mechanism of the voice), 
and the psychology of hymn-reading (i. 
é., the mastery of the prevailing senti- 
ment of a given hymn), are attended 
to, there will be need of but few specific 
rules. This systematic reading of hymns 
and this patient study of hymns, constitute 
the golden rules of this subject. 

But before these accomplishments are at- 
tained—for such attainment requires time— 
the preacher may be benefited by studying 
certain maxims and rules belonging to this 
subject. The four maxims of M. Legouvé, 
which he regards as absolute, are valuable 
and suggestive. 

First. ‘‘ The art of reading is never so 





difficult or so necessary as when it is applied 
to poetry, and only long study will enable 
one to master it.” 

Secon. ‘* Verses to be réad as. verse, 
and the poets are to be interpreted ina 
poetic spirit.” 

Thifd. ‘*The true {interpreter of poets 
becomes their confidant, and they reveal to 
him what they say to mo one else.” 

Fourth. *Each kind of poetry needs a 
special manner of interpretation. We can- 
not copy Rubens in black-lead.” 

A lecturer of note has well remarked upon 
this last maxim that, ‘‘ The final grace in 
singing and in reading is the coloring of the 
voice. But it is not until we have mastered 
the mechanism of an instrument that we 
can be taught this grace of expression.” 

To the foregoing maxims may be added 
this rule—the measured movement and the 
didactic or head tones, often heard in 
hymn-reading, should give place to a style 
adapted to poetry, to the sentiment of the 
hymn read, and to the end in view. One of 
the chief elocutionary vices of hymn-read- 
ing, it must be confessed, is this didactic 
styie. It is natural to an intellectual and 
instructive preacher; his business is teach- 
ing, and he carries this business into what. 
ever he does. This style of reading is like- 
wise traditional; that is, formerly, hymns 
were read for the purpose of teaching them 
to people who could not read, or who were 
destitute of hymn books. This “lining off,” 
or ‘‘deaconing,” as the practice is called, 
was quite common a half-century or more 
ago. In such reading, deliberate and 
measured movements, together with the 
didactic or teaching style, were appropriate. 
Atthe present time, however, excepting 
in very illiterate communities, hymns are 
rarely, if ever, read for the purpose of 
teaching them to the people, but rather to 
inspire in the congregation the sentiment 
of the hymn. Hence the importance of 
the rule before us. A remark in place at 
this point 1s that it will frequently help the 
preacher to guard against the didactic or 
teaching style it he introduces a marked 
pause before the announcement of the num- 
ber of the hymn, which requires the didac- 
tic style, and the reading of the hymn 
which usually abhors that style. The rea- 
son is that this pause allows the vocal or- 
gans to adjust themselves to the necessary 
change of style. This adjustment necessa- 
rily requires time. 

Another rule is that, while the general 
bearing of the preacher in reading hymns 
may be dramatic, because there is a dra- 
matic element inthe majority of our Church 
hymns, yet it must not, in any way, as to 
attitude or expression, be theatric. There- 
fore, as a rule, it is better for the preacher 
to keep his eyes upon his book, instead of 
casting them up to the ceiling or sending 
them on atour of inspection among the 
audience. Gesture, too, while reading a 
hymn, usually betrays exceedingly poor 
taste. Repose rather, in attitude and bear- 
ing, is far more fitting. 

Again, in hymn-reading, regard must be 
had to poetic measure; for poetry is meas- 
ured speech, andin its best estate is meas- 
ured imagery. 

We are aware, however, that there has 
been much dispute among writers as to 
whether the measure should be emphasized 
or obliterated; whether we should make 
prominent the rhythm or disguise it. But 
in this, as in most things, we shall find the 
middle course the safest. ‘‘ Keep as far as 
possible from sing-song, but preserve that 
melody which is the prerogative of verse,” 
is a correct general rule. 

Familiarity with the meter of various 
hymns, gained by reading secular as well as 
hymn poetry, will greatly aid the preacher 
in catching and gracefully rendering the 
rhythm of « given hymn. 

So, also, in hymn-reading regard must be 
had to the intonations. That is, the imagina_ 
tion prevails in poetry, power in oratory; 
hence the intonings of these two styles of 
speech must be radically different. No one 
need be told that tones harmonizing with 
what is beautiful and pathetic suit the 
sentiment of at least our best church hymns. 
Hence this additional elocutionary rule : 

Give prominence to vowels in reading 
poetry, but prominence to consonants in 
prose reading or speaking, especially in 
oratoric speech. 

Likewise bear in mind that, in reading 
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poetry, emotional sentiments are expressed 
by re slides. Joy, for illustration, 
is indie by either an elevated key or an 
upward slide; intense joy by both. Solem- 
nity, on the other hand, is indicated by a 
low key and downward slides; intense 
solemnity by both, 

So, too, emphasis in hymn-reading is pe- 
culiar, Byéry stanza and nearly every line 
has its important or key-word. The pre- 
vailing sentiment of the stanza or line is 
wrapped up in that word. Key-words, of 
course, demand emphasis. But in hymn- 
reading the stress required cannot be radi- 
cal; it must be medial. That is, the strong 
ictus and the increased quantity appropriate 
for emphasis in prose speech must, in poetry, 
give place to a flowing and distributed 
emphasis. Hence emphasis in hymn-read- 
ing is to be secured not by an increase of 
force, but by some peculiarity of inflection 
or intonation; it may, for instance, be 
secured by prolonging the vowels of the 
emphatic word, or by a slight pause before 
pronouncing it, followed by a longer one 
after its pronunciation; solemn or grave 
intonings may, likewise, sometimes express 
the emphasis. 

The importance, too, of melody in hymn- 
reading should not be passed unnoticed. 
The melody of rhythm, of course, and not 
the sing-song melody is meant. The melody 
of rhythm comes when the soul is full of 
poetic sentiment, and when the vocal or- 
gans can do what they wanttodo. The 
melody of rhythm breaks up what is termed 
the choppy style—a vice of some of our best 
preachers. While it prompts the reader to 
pause at the end of every line of poetry to 
indicate the measure, still the pause is of 
the graceful and suspensive kind, denoting 
the continuation of the sense. Such pauses, 
too, prevent minor thirds and half tones, 
common among even educated people, but 
not, of course, among correct readers. The 
melody likewise forbids the reader to dwell 
upon the rhymes of poetry ; for they are only 
of secondary importance, incidents to poetry. 
The rule is to read them smoothly, preserv- 
ing just cnough of their music to distin- 
guish them easily. 

One of the most important suggestions 
connected with the subject is that hymns 
should be read with a full chest. Rhythm, 
poetic emphasis, and the power to sustain 
a continuation of the thought and senti- 
ment, can in no other way be secured. 
Empty lungs and correct hymn-reading are 
an impossibility. 

The last suggestion we offer is that if, the 
preacher, upon a given occasion, finds ihat, 
for some reason, he cannot read with any- 
thing like fitness the hymn announced, he 
would betternot attempt the reading. This 
kind of self slaughter is not necessary, nor 
will it be commended by the congrega- 
tion. 
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AMONG THE NAVAJOS. 





BY HERBERT WELSH, 


SECRETARY OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 





On Tuesday morning, May 13th, at 10:30, 
we reached Manueleto, a small station on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, twenty- 
five miles from Fort Defiance. Here we 
were met by Major Riordan, Ex-agent of 
the Navajos, a tribe of Indians for which 
Fort Defiance, an abandoned military post, 
serves as Agency. It was delightful to 
meet Major Riordan again, who is a man 
of character and marked ability. By his 
resignation the Government has lost one of 
the most valuable officers employed in the 
Indian Service. He was a model Indian 
agent, possessing that happy union of quali- 
ties which are not always found in one 
man. Candor, bravery, sympathy were so 
united in him as to draw from the Indians, 
over whom he exercised authority, both 
respect and affection. I have heard nothing 
regarding his tenure of office but the highest 
praise from citizens of the territories, from 
his subordinates upon the reservation, and 
from the Indians themselves. Riordan fell 
a victim to the unjust and foolish system 
which the Indian Department has been 
forced, by the parsimony of Congress, to 
adopt. He was obliged to resign on ac- 
count of the meager salary which he re- 
ceived—a sum utterly inadequate to reward 
his ability andlabors. How any man can 
be expected honestly and competently to 
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perform the duties of Indian Agent. upon a 
reservation including’ 10,000 square miles, 
and containing a population of 17,000 souls, 
for the sum of $1,500 per annum, at most 
$2,000, it is difficult to understand. Let 
my Eastern readers remember that money 
in this remote border-land is worth not more 
than one-half what it is with us. The - 
Indian agent is the pivot of the Indian 
problem. Upon him more than upon any 
other single man rests the solution of this 
question. Force from the service such 
men as Dr. McGillicuddy at Pine Ridge, 
among the Sioux, Lewellan, among the 
Mescallero Apaches, and Riordan, among 
the Navajos, and Congress will have taken 
the best means possible to retard the ad- 
vancement of the Indian toward civiliza- 
tion. So highly were Major Riordan’s ser- 
vices appreciated by the Navajos that when 
they learned that his resignation was the 
result of his insufficient salary, they, of 
their own free will, offered to add to the 
sum which he received from Government 
one thousand dollar, to be drawn from their 
annuities. 

Major Riordan could only remain with 
us for a moment at Manuleto, as he 
was obliged to take the train which had 
brought us from Albuquerque, in order 
to return to his present home in Flagstaff. 
He had just time enough to put us in charge 
of Chee, the Agency interpreter, wave a 
farewell from the car platform, and be off. 
Chee was in waiting for us at the station 
with a pair of Government horses anda 
buckboard. I must state one fact concern- 
ing him, which will serve to throw some 
light upon his character. His value as an 
interpreter was so highly esteemed that he 
was offered a position in that capacity at 
Fort Wingate, with a salary of $75 a 
month. He received but $25 as inter- 
preter at the Navagos Agency at the time 
this offer was made. He refused this tempt- 
ing offer because, by accepting it, he would 
be separated from his people, and so lose 
ull opportunity of laboring for their ad- 
vancement. 1 know of other instances of 
a similar unselfishness on his part. 

The road from Manueleto to Fort Defiance 
lies through a sandy, barren tract of coun- 
try, sparsely covered with vegetation, and 
broken by rough, stony hills. At some 
points the scenery is grotesque and im- 
pressive. Huge cliffs of red sandstone rise 
abruptly from the broad, arid plains, as- 
suming fautastic forms. At one moment 
we seemed to look upon a great fortress 
frowning from the neighboring hills; again, 
an Oriental city, with domes of mosques, 
and slender minarets met the eye. We 
passed, on the way tothe Agency, a number 
of Navajo Indians, preparing a rongh piece 
of ground for cultivation. The Navajos are 
a remarkable people, and with every tresh 
chance I have had of observing their char- 
acteristics, I become more fully convinced 
that an encouraging future is before them 
if our treatment of them is what it should 
be. Their dress usually consists of a pair 
of calico trousers, a shirt, a blanket of 
their own manufacture, a red silk handker- 
chief bound about the head, and such orna- 
ments of silver, coral, turquoise, or beads 
as their means will permit. Their marked 
intelligence, pastoral habits, and their in- 
dependence of Government support, form 
a solid basis upon which we may work for 
their rapid advancement in civilization. 

Water is the great need of this country. 
We passed but one stream on our way to 
Fort Defiance; and even this, being formed 
by the melting of mountain snow, is dry in 
Summer. We reached the Agency at about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and there 
we received a hearty welcome from Mr. 
Marshall, acting agent, Dr. Sampson, the 
Agency physician, and the remainder of the 
Government employés. Fort Defiance could 
hardly have been better adapted to serve as 
a military post, for which purpose it was 
originally intended, than it is now suited 
to the needs of an Indian Agency. It con- 
sists of a number of rude adobe buildings, 
one story in hight, and so arranged as to 
form a hollow square, with a large sandy 
plazain the center. Steep, rocky hills over- 
look the fort, so that an enemy, in time of 
war, might pour into it a fire so destructive 
as to render the place utterly untenable. 
The fort was erected about the year 1855, 
by an officer of the Army, so the story runs, 
who was dared by the Navajo Indians to 
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establish himself in this dangerous spot. 
From this incident the name Fort Defiance 
is said to have been derived. To one fact 
regarding this place [ can bear witness 
from careful personal observation, It is 
utterly unfit in its present state to serve as 
an Indian Agency. The quarters provided 
for the majority of the Government em- 
ployés are scarcely fit for cattle, and cer- 
tainly are not such as men and women 
faithful in the discharge of their duty to 
the public service should be compelled to 
occupy. Inno case are the roofs of these 
wretched dwellings, excepting in the case 
of the school and agent’s house, proof 
against storm. They are formed of layers 
of the branches of trees, with wisps of 
hay or straw spread between. On top 
of this structure is plastered a thick coat- 
ing of mud. The ceiling is usually com- 
posed of cotton sheeting, which is designed 
to protect the occupants of the house from 
dust and dirt, which otherwise would con- 
tinually filter through upon their heads. 
The mud foundations of these houses have 
in many instances been so completely un- 
dermined by water, which works upon them 
during the rainy season, that any attempt 
to mend the roof threatens the destruction 
of the walls by the withdrawal of their only 
props. During storms the rain works its 
way in under the floor, keeping the ground 
damp and unhealthy. Such a condition 
ot affairs is a disgrace to the Govern- 
ment, and should not be tolerated. 


On the evening of our arrival at Fort De- 
fiance we held a long and interesting inter- 
view with Manueleto, an old man and one of 
the leading chiefs among the Navajos. This 
man and several other Indians met and con- 
versed with us in our room at the agent’s 
house. We explained to Manueleto the ob- 
ject of our visit, which was to understand 
the condition of his people, their needs and 
possibilities in the future, so that upon 
our return to the East we might bring all 
these matters to the attention of those who 
would be willing and able to act upon 
them, Manueleto’s reply was sensible and 
to the point. He spoke of the neces- 
sity of having the Reservation  in- 
creased, particularly on the south, iv the 
direction of the railroad. The high moun- 
tainous parts of the Navajo country, where 
the Indians drove the flocks and herds for 
pasture during the Summer, were too cold 
and snow-bound to permit of their being 
used during the Winter. The Navajos 
were obliged at that season to seek the 
lower and more sheltered country. He ex- 
pressed himself strongly in favor of schools 
for their children, if the Government would 
plant them here among the people, and not 
compel them to go to far distant places in 
the East. There, he said, children would 
be widely separated from their parents and 
might die without their own people being 
able to reach them. He then alluded to the 
fact that, of the four boys whom they had 
sent to Carlisle, three had died. The father 
of the fourth boy, who still remains at 
school, was present while Manueleto was 
speaking, and begged us to use our influ- 
ence to have his son returned. I thea 
learned that a cruel hoax had been played 
on the old man by some of the whites liv- 
ing on the line of the railroad. They had 
sent word to him that his son, the only re- 
maining Navajo boy at Carlisle, wus dead. 
The father started for the Agency the mo- 
ment this intelligence reached him at his 
home, and rode a distance of fifty miles in 
a night to learn whether the news was true. 
Although assured that it was false, his 
mind since that time had never been com- 
pletely satisfied, and the fear that he mani- 
fested during this interview for the safety 
of his child was sufficient proof that these 
people are, at least, not destitute of strong 
natural affection. Manueleto spoke very 
positively of the service Major Riordan had 
rendered the Navajos during the time that 
he had spent among them, and the logs they 
have suffered by nis resignation. He could 
not understand why a man who had proved 
himself so worthy an officer to the Govern- 
men‘, and who was so beloved by the 
Indians, and who had done so much for 
them, could not stay. With a promise on 
the part of Mr. Gardiner and myself that 
we would.do all in our power for the ad- 
vancement of his people, our interview 
with Manueleto was concluded, 

Fort Deviance, Anizors, 





THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR, 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Tue political situation is full of perplex- 
ity and of peril. A more disgusting exhi- 
bition was never seen on the field of Ameri- 
can politics than that on which the world 
is now gazing. A state of things more dis- 
couraging to decent citizens it would be 
hard to imagine. But for the faith that 
resolutely determines never to despair of 
the Republic, one would inevitably sink 
into political pessimism. 

What possibilities of political action are 
open to the intelligent and conscientious 
voter in the present campaign? 

General Butler is a candidate. Just what 
his platform will be is not yet apparent, 
nor is it important to know. General But- 
ler is so well known that he needs no plat- 
form. Those who vote for him will do so 
because of what he is, rather than because 
of what he asserts or promises, He will re- 
ceive quite a number of votes; but the in- 
telligence and the conscience of the coun- 
try will not be strongly represented in his 
following. 

Governor St. John is a candidate. The 
people who support him are not all so wise 
in their generation as they might be, but 
many of them are honest and unselfish, and 
the end they have in view is one of the 
worthiest. Governor St. John will receive 
a much larger vote than any Prohibitory 
candidate has heretofore received. Many 
who are dissatisfied with the other candidates 
will vote for him partly because they do not 
wish to lose their votes, and partly because 
they are willing to add, by this action, 
something of emphasis to the popular de- 
mand for more stringent liquor legislation. 
Thousands who are not Prohibitionists will 
vote the Prohibitory ticket by way of 
mevace to the rum interests, If the plat- 
form adopted at Pittsburgh had been some- 
what less extreme these thousands would 
have been doubled. But the denunciation 
of every other method of dealing with this 
evil except Prohibition—the fanatical cry of 
Prohibition or nothing—has repelled many 
sensible voters. They will not stultify 
themselves by the admission that tax laws 
and high license laws are immoral, and that 
the state has no right to discourage the sale 
of liquor by heavy imposts and stringent 
regulations. A little more moderation in 
the statement of principles would have 
gained for the Prohibitory ticket, in the 
present exigency, a multitude of votes. 

Governor Cleveland is acandidate. Afew 
weeks ago his candidacy was expected and 
desired by tens of thousands of citizens who 
have always voted the Republican ticket in 
Presidential campaigns, but who regarded 
him as a fair representative of ideas and 
methods with which they are in sympatby. 
I do not think I am mistaken in my judg- 
ment that this large class of Independent 
voters is turning away from Governor 
Cleveland with sorrow, if not with disgust. 
The charges against his personal character 
have seriously damaged, and ought to dam- 
age, his prospects. It is true that these 
charges have been rather recklessly made, 
and that the worst counts in the indictment 
prove, on investigation, to be untrue; but 
when all is said that can be said in mitiga- 
tion of his conduct, he will still stand before 
the world with a dark stain upon his 
record. I do not believe that the plain 
peuple of this country will regard his offense 
as veniai, or will deliberately consent that 
a man with a name so tarnished should 
occupy their chief seat of honor. Last of 
all to accept such a candidate will be those 
Independent voters who were intending, a 
few weeks ago, to cast their votes for 
Governor Cleveland. 

It is alleged that many of our famous 
men have been guilty of similar offenses, 
This may or may not be true; but it is 
certain that, since Aaron Burr, no man, 
known to the people to be thus dishonored, 
has been elevated to a high office. It will 
be asorry day for this nation when the 
fact is proclaimed that a reputation like that 
which Governor Cleveland now bears is no 
impediment to the highest political success. 

Are we shut up, then, to voting for Mr. 
Biaine? Itrust not. Much is said about 
choosiug amongst evils; but a man can 
hardly be required to choose amongst 
abominations or absurdities. Between two 





men or two methods that are imperfect 


one may choose; of two that are positively 
immoral and disgraceful, one must choo 

neither. Eight years ago thegreat majority 
of the sober men of the Republican Party 
thought that Mr. Blaine was not a fit man 
for any high office. The facts on which 
their judgment was based are still facts; 
some of us are amazed that those who once 
knew them can now ignorethem. Many of 
the accusations against him rest on circum- 
stantial evidence; but be never has denied 
writing the letter to Warren Fisher, dated 
July 2d, 1869, and the two letters to the 
same person, dated October 4th, of the same 
year, What are the contents of these let- 
ters? Mr. Blaine, then Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, wished to pur- 
chase of Mr. Fisher aud of his friend, Mr. 
Caldwell, an interest in the Little Rock 
railroad. He is anxious to get this stock on 
favorable terms, and he gays to Mr. Fisher: 
‘*Tao not feel that I shall prove a dead 
head in this enterprise if I embark in it. I 
can see various channels in which I know 
I can be useful.” Not receiving a reply so 
favorable as he desires, Mr. Blaine writes 
again, and particularizes, He wishes to 
show these gentlemen how “useful” he 
can be to them; and so he goes on to tell 
them how, on a certain occasion, by send- 
ing his page to General Logan to suggest a 
certain point of order, he extricated this 
railroad from a legislative dilemma, and ren- 
dered its projectors an important ser- 
vice. Such a hint as this these gentlemen 
were able to take; they could see, with 
this light thrown on the request, how ‘‘ use- 
ful” the Speaker of the House might be in 
any legislation affecting their interests, and 
they gave him what he asked for at once. 

But was not this ruling, which Mr. 
Blaine made, and which he sent his page 
to suggest to Mr. Logan, perfectly right? 
Undoubtedly it was. The wrong was not in 
the ruling, nor in sending the page to sug- 
gest it (although this last was certainly a su- 
pereerviceable kindness to a railroad corpo- 
ration), it was in the use made of this fact 
by the Speaker of the House in his letters 
to Mr. Fisher. Twice over he tells this 
story of what, as Speaker, he has done to 
promote the interests of this corporation; 
he encloses # slip from the Globe to con- 
firm his story; and on this action of his 
as Speaker, he bases his request for an 
interest in the corporation. 

How did these men understand this refer- 
ence made by Mr. Blaine to his action as 
Speaker? What interpretation could they 
put upon it but this; that Mr. Blaine would 
use his power as Speaker, whenever he 
could safely do so, to promote their enter- 
prise? Mr. Blaine isa man of great pene- 
tration and quickness of perception. He 
must have known that they would put this 
interpretation upon it. He meant that they 
should so understand it. 

The case, as it has been said, is similar 
to that of a judge who deeides a cause, 
with perfect justice, in behalf of a certain 
corporation—a corporation whose affairs 
are constantly coming before him for adju- 
dication—and after the decision writes to 
the officers and asks to be permitted to buy 
stock of the corporation on favorable terms, 
reminding them of the deeision that he has 
just rendered, and telling them that he 
knows that he can be “ useful” to them. 
This is all thut Mr. Blaine has done! In 
the name of common decency I ask if it is 
not enough? Is it necessary to say that 
the man who could make the suggestion 
that is made and urged in these letters is 
not fit to be President? Is it necessary to 
apologize for refusing to vote for such a 
man? ‘In view of the fact that the one 
mortal peril of this Republic is the corrupt- 
ing influence of great corporations in our 
legislation, does any sane man think it a 
prudent thing to lift into the highest place 
in the state a man who is capable of writing 
these three letters? For my own part, tak- 
ing the view that I must take of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, I could no more vote 
for such a man than 1 could cut off my 
right hand. The astonishing thing to me 
is that any man.of intelligence and con- 
science couid ever think of voting for him. 

‘+ But,” it is said, ** Mr. Blaine isno worse 
than all the rest of them. They all use 
their political opportunities to make 
money.” Ido not believe it. There are 
scores of reputable men, of both parties, 





jp Congress, who would never have made 
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“such a suggestion as this. General Logan 


is a man for whom, as a politician, I have 
no great admiration; but I believe that it 
would be impossible for General Logan to 
write such a letter. Mr. Conkling is not a 
political paragon; but every man knows 
that Mr. Conkling is above such conduct as 
this. Mr. Blaine’s letters to Warren Fisher 
give us the moral measure of » man who is 
far below the average of Congressional 
honor and honesty. It is only true to say 
that many other circumstances in his career 
are in perfect harmony with the revelations 
of these letters, We are asked to choose 
between this man, who trades with cor- 
porations upon his rulings as Speaker, and 
the man who stands disgraced and hu- 
miliated before the public, for his social 
immorality. Let any man who can choose 
between thew. ‘ 

What can be done? Blaine will not be 
withdrawn, of course. The Republican 
managers have made their bed with him, 
and they will lie in it, Will Cleveland 
withdraw? If the Independents, who in- 
dorsed him, should demand it, perhaps the 
managers of his party might prevail upon 
him to do so, They are almost sure to be 
disgracefully defeated with Cleveland. 
With Bayard or Thurman or Randall they 
might be defeated; but they would save 
their honor. If they could rise to such an 
act of heroic surgery they would command 
the respect and co-operation of thousands 
who have heretofore been their political 
opponents, A reputable Democrat, like 
my neighbor, Senator Thurman, to whose 
stanch integrity and purity men of all par- 
ties bear witness, would secure the Inde 
pendent vote. Cleveland will receive but a 
small fraction of it. 

If such a change is not made within a 
fortnight, another conference of Indepen- 
dents ought to be called at New York, to 
nominate candidates for whom no apologies 
will need to be made. We might not elect 
them, but we could show our good will, 
To the support of a reputable ticket, thus 
nominated, a great number of intelligent 
and conscientious men of both parties 
would rally with enthusiasm; and a begin- 
ning might thus be made of a movement 
which should revolutionize both parties 
and regenerate our politics. 

CoLumMBUs, O. 
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THE BRYENNIOS MANUSCRIPT 
AND THE “SACRED” SENSE. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM ©, WILKINSON, D.D, 


Or persons professing to be Christians, 
several classes may be distinguished, 
divided according to the attitude which, 
with more or less of clear consciousness 
they respectively assume toward the ordi- 
nance of baptism, toward, that is, the two- 
fold command of Christ, Baptize and be 
baptized. Some professed Christians say, 
baptism is a form merely, of no conse- 
quence to be strictly observed, Such 
persons should properly be Friends; they 
should not pretend to baptize, or be baptized, 
at all. Some again say, Baptism is, indeed, 
to be observed, but as to the particular 
form of the observance, the tradition and 
usage of the Church in general may be ac- 
cepted for sufficient and authoritative guide. 
Such persons should be Roman Catholics, 
To neither of these two classes have I any- 
thing to argue. 

But there is a third class. For some, in 
the third place say, What did Christ bid? 
Tell us that, make it unmistakably plain, and 
whatsoever he saith we will do it. To such 
persons, or more exactly to certain ones 
among such, I have here an earnest word 
or two to deliver. 

For, in this last class, there are a consider- 
able number of persons who say; Jesus, we 
agree, commanded, baptize and be baptized ; 
we argue further, that baptize, in ordinary 
Greek speech, means immerse, and only 
immerse. But, in sacred or ecclesiastical 
usage, we suppose and believe the word to 
have borne, even in Obrist’s own time, as 
indisputably it now bears in our time, 4 
different signification. We suppose and 
‘believe that the confessed original descrip- 
tive sense of the term-—namely, the sense of 
immersion, was from the first superseded 
in ecclesiastical usage, by a wider, freer, 
less determinate signification, equivalent to, 
“In any suitable way apply water to the 
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Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” We, there- 
fore, feel no force whatever in the elaborate, 
superfluously elaborate, arguments of Bap- 
tists directed to showing that baptize meant 
exclusively immerse. So, undoubtedly, it 
did—in other applications—but in this par- 
ticular application, not. 

Now this is perfectly intelligible lan- 
guage; and this language is, in all godly 
sincerity, held by not a few men among us 

men who are most exemplary Christians, 
and at the same time most unimpeachable 
Greek scholars. If this language is sound 
as well as intelligible, is sound as well as 
sincere in many mouths, then the position 
of Baptists on the point of baptism, what 
in its form it properly is, cannot be main- 
tained. /* this language sound? 

To the right answering of that question 
the Bryennios manuscript contributes, as I 
think, some valuable help. Indeed, I be- 
lieve, and in the present paper I undertake 
to demonstrate, that the Bryennios manu- 
script by itself alone contains conclusive 
evidence—evidence conclusive, mark, I 
say-—that the looser, indeterminate, ‘* sa- 
cred” sense of the word baptize had not 
yet, ut the date of the production of the 
manuscript, become established; that the 
word baptize then still retained its proper 
native force and meaning of immerse. Of 
course, from this, if this be made out, it 
will follow—and here lies the importance of 
the point that, much more, the ‘ sacred” 
sense Was not establishedin New Testament 
times, 

For, as if to make the incidental demon 
stration contained in the manuscript com- 
plete, atthe same time that the document 
shows us the sucred sense of baptism evi- 
dently aot yet aetually established, it also 
shows us that sacred sense not less evident 
ly in the incipient process of becoming es- 
tablished. In short, there, perhaps, could 
not be imagined a more entirely and ideally 
satisfactory exhibition of the truth as to 
the real sense in which Christ used the 
word baptize, than that exhibition which un- 
expectedly is brought down to us in this in- 
teresting monument of Christian antiquity. 
Let us examine the manuscript afresh, not 
now for the purpose of ascertaining what 
usage as to baptism was observed by those 
whom the document may be assumed to 
represent—that usage, beyond reasonable 
doubt, was immersion, where immersion 
was practicable, with pouring out of 
water on the head where immersion 
was impracticable—let us, 1 say, examine 
the Bryennios manuscript, not now for 
the archwological question of current con. 
temporary usage, but simply and only for 
the philological question of the current con- 
temporary force and meaning attaching in 
ecclesiastical language to the term baptize. 
No matter, T repeat, for the moment, what 
the ancient writer and his brethren did in 
the way of baptism. That is not to be our 
present inquiry. Our present inquiry is to 
be, What didthey mean when they used the 
word baptize? Did they mean, apply water 
ritually, in any suitable way that may be 
practicable, or did they mean immerse? 
The question is a simple one, It is not, What 
was the thing, baptism,for the ancient writer 
and his brethren? but, What to them meant 
the word baptize? If the word baptize 
meant to them, apply water ritually, then 
perhaps it meant that also to Jesus when 
he used the word. By no means certainly, 
eventhen; forthe * sacred” sense may have 
been acquired in the interval between 
Christ’s time and the time of the manu- 
script; whereas, if, on the contrary, the 
word meant strictly immerse, to the an- 
cient writer with his brethren, then, not 
perhaps, but certainly, the word meant 
strictly immerse, in Christ’s mouth. For 
the sacred sense once acquired by the 
word, would never be lost by it—except 
through accomplished return to primitive 
usage, which accomplished return has 
never yet, even up to this living moment, 
cecurred, though it may now fairly be re- 
garded usin the incipient process of oc- 
curring. The present paper is a humble 
contributién of help to that process already 
not obscurely observable. 

Our immediate question then is, Did 
baptize, in the Bryennios manuscript, mean, 
exclusively, immerse? or did it mean, in- 
determinately, apply water ritually? Let 
us see. 

Here is the Janguage ; 





“And concerning baptism, baptize in this 
way: Having taught beforehand ail these things, 
baptize in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, in living water. 
But if thon hast not living water, baptize in 
other water—-in warm if thou canst not do it in 
cold. But if thou hast neither, pour, water 
upon the head three times in the name of the 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost. But before 
the baptism, let the baptizer and the one (to be) 
baptized, and any others who can, fast; but 
thou shalt command the one (to be) baptized to 
fast one or two (days) before.” 

Consider, in the foregoing we have a pre- 
sumably authentic ancient use of the word 
baptize; a use, too, occurring in a distinct- 
ively ecclesiastical document. Here, in- 
evitably, there will be an example of the 
** sacred” sense, if such an example is any- 
where to be found in the Greek literature 
of those times. 

Let us suppose that the ‘ sacred” sense, 
indeed, holds here, that. baptize meant to 
the ancient writer, apply water ritually. 
Under this elastic definition the application 
might, of course, be by sprinkling. Intro- 
duce this idea, and you have a remarkable 
result. That result is the following: 

In case water abounds, you may sprinkle 
water; in case water fails, you must pour 
out water, and pour out water thrice on the 
head. 

Consider this, now, at your leisure. Apply 
to the problem your best efforts. You will 
tina it impossible, ultimately and hopelessly 
impossible, to escape the foregoing reduc 
tion to absurdity. The absurdity is inex- 
tricably, unescapably involved in the logic 
and language of this article on baptism in 
the Byrennios manuscript, if the word 
baptize, in that ancient, ecclesiastical use 
of it, indeed meant, apply water ritually ; 
if, that is to say, it meant anything else than 
strictly and exclusively immerse. Only 
suppose, however, that baptize meant im- 
merse, and every difficulty vanishes. So 
simple, so self-consistent, so self-evidencing 
is truth when you once but get at the truth! 

But here meets us an objection—an ob- 
jection made in entire good faith. The ob- 
jector says: Look at the foregoing article 
again, the whole of it—-title, conclusion, and 
all, Do we not see that the article begins, 
‘Concerning baptism?” Do we not see that 
thearticle ends, ‘‘ Before baptism?” And is 
not the clause about the pouring out of 
water on the head, embraced thus between 
two uses of the word baptism, that oblige 
us to regard pouring out as, in the view of 
the writer, constituting baptism? 

This is a fair question, and it shall have 
a fair answer. The fair answer is that the 
“sacred” sense was now entered on the 
road toward being established. The line 
of exceptional cases henceforward will be 
indefinitely extended, until at length the 
exceptions will overslaugh the rule. Then 
the ‘‘sacred” sense will have quite sup- 
planted the true; a result now open to 
universal observation. For the present, 
however, the exceedingly exceptional case 
of water failing is referred to by the ancient 
writer just in passing, merely by way of 
parenthesis. It is dismissed from thought 
as soon as mentioned, and the writer pro- 
ceeds with choice of language uninfluenced 
by what in its nature and relation was 
purely parenthetical. In other words, the 
diction of the writer was here independent 
of his parenthetical insertion, precisely as, 
every where, the syntax of any writer is in- 
dependent of such matter introduced merely 
by the way. The true relation to the article as 
a whole, of the present interjected clause, is 
capable of being very simply illustrated. 
Let it be supposed that an order is to be 
issued for the proper printing of enacted 
laws. That order might read somewhat as 
follows: 

‘Concerning the printing, thus print. Hay- 
ing first made the proper examinations, print in 
ordinary modern type. If you cannot get this, 
print in antique type; if you cannot in large 
type, then in smal], (In case you have not sut- 
ficient type of any sort, write in a fair, round 
hand.) Before the printing, let the printer and 
proof-reader carefully compare the original 
copy.” 

Now here the word printing both pre- 
cedes and succeeds the parenthetical men- 
tion of writing. Is, therefore, printing 


meant to include writing? Not in the least. 
It is simply, for a specified case, an_admis- 
sible substitute for printing. That is all. 
If, however, it could be supposed that, 
throngh any influence, writing should 








gradually, for the particular purpose of 
preserving laws, supersede printing—the 
exception thus becoming the rule—then, at 
length, the word printing, used with refer- 
ence to that purpose, might very naturally 
come to mean something so large and loose 
as to include writing, too, within its scope. 

A fortune like this has actually befallen 
the word baptize in ecclesiastical use. But 
that fortune had not yet befallen the word 
when the Bryennios manuscript was pro- 
duced. This is inexpugnably proved by 
the absurdity that flows from supposing 
the contrary. Here the absurdity is. Face 
it again: If there is plenty of water, you 
are permitted to sprinkle; if the water is 
scant, you are bound to pour. 

This result, | repeat, irrepressibly issues 
from regarding the word baptize, in the 
Bryennios manuscript, as meaning any- 
thing else than immerse. The word bap- 
tize, therefore, meavs there nothing else 
than that. Immerse is thus shown to have 
been, at the date of this document, still the 
one exclusive meaning of baptize. Much 
more was immerse the one exclusive mean- 
ing of the word baptize, when Christ lived 
on the earth, and when he used the word 
to enjoin his holy rite. The ‘‘sacred” 
sense of the term is accordingly a subse- 
quent growth, and a growth springing from 
usage not conformed to the ordinance of 
Christ. 

If this ix not so, let seme one show me 
how it is not so, how escape may be had 
from that reduction to absuraity which I 
once more submit: 

For baptism, sprinkling of water will an 
awer, if Jordan rolls at your feet; pouring 
out of water is imperative, it you have but 
a tumblerful at command. 

An absurdity which I assert to be insep 
arably—inseparably is the strong word I 
confidently employ--inseparably bound up 
with the supposition that haptize meant in 
the Bryennios mapuscript anything else 
than immerse. Immerse, therefore, bap- 
tize did mean, to this ancient writer, and 
yet more to Christ. 

‘In vain do they worship me, teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men.” 

‘Ye are my friends if ye do whatever | 
command you.” 


Tagnytown, N.Y. 
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‘Tuk American evangelists carried with 
them from England the good wishes of 
thousands on their return to America at the 
close of their London *‘ mission.” On com- 
ing back to England Mr. Moody found him- 
self among friends innumerable. Dr. Pen- 
tecost, on the other hand, in his recent visit 
to London, came among strangers. A 
great many people, ol course, had bought 
his books, and some few had read them; 
but, speaking generally, his name even was 
but little known, and of those who knew 
his fame as a preacher, not a few were 
prejudiced against him. 

It may be doubted whether ours is a day 
of great men. But certainly it is not noted 
for great preachers. It is true we have at- 
tained a high standard of mediocrity, thanks 
to the extraordinary advantages within the 
reach of all. But mediocrity, however high, 
is far removed from genius, though it may 
be mistaken for it in a hurried and shallow 
age. Genius is proverbially eccentric, and 
therefore eccentricities are often accepted 
as proof of genius. Nowhere is this more 
true than in the pulpit. Just as the most 
commonplace of men may make himself 
notorious by acts of crime or immorality, so 
avery ordinary sort of preacher may attain 
what he may imagine to be fame by glaring 
peculiarities of style or heresies in doctrine. 
The good husband and good citizen is not 
so interesting a character as the man who 
lives by swindling, and ends by running off 
with his neighbor’s wife. He is a far 
worthier person, doubtless, and enjoys the 
esteem of all who know him; but the news- 
papers would not write about him, nor 
would his photograph sell. . Very few 
people in the world would care to know 
how Tom Brown came to Christ; but the 
story of Lucy Brown’s going to the Devil 
would be called for at all libraries. Human 
nature takes a greedy, morbid interest in 
what is evil. This isa proof of human de- 


pravity. But the preference for error over 





truth marks a degradation deeper still. In 
the one case strong passions are at work to 
warp the judgment; in the other the choice 
is deliberate and free. 

Certain it is that extravagance and error 
are popular in the pulpit, and, rightly or 
wrongly, the impression prevails in England 
that the American pulpit has, in a special 
degree, pandered to the evil. But populari- 
ty of this kind, while it will draw crowds 
at morning service on Sunday, wiil go for 
nothing in mission work throughout the 
week. Decent folk must attend morning 
service; and there are thousands every- 
where who seek for preaching which will 
interest them, without touching their con- 
science or making them uncomfortable in a 
life of indulgence and worldliness. But the 
success of mission work largely depends on 
the earnest co-operation of those who are 
Christians in the deeper and truer sense, 
and who, knowing the reality of spiritual 
conversion, value only the preaching which 
leads to conversion. At first, therefore. 
Dr. Pentecost was left to work alone; but 
when it became known that he was no 
sensationalist or apostle of higher criticism, 
but a man who believed in God and 
preached his truth faithfully and fully, the 
Christians gathered around him, his meet 
ings became crowded, and every week 
added to the number of his warm and en- 
thusiastic friends. There are hundreds in 
London to-day to testify to the blessings 
they have received through his ministry, 
and to thank Go for his visit to this coun. 
try 

The chief seenes of his work were the 
hall at Mildmay, in North London, which is 
so well known in connection with the an 
nual Conference of Christians, founded, 
more ihan twenty years ago, by the late Rev. 
W. Pennefather, and the new Conference 
Hall in Eccleston Street, in the center ot 
fashionable Belgravia. At Mildmay, the 
hall was filled every evening for weeks 
by congregations composed chiefly of the 
middle and lower middle classes, and the 
Tnission was rich in results of the happiest 
kind. The Eccleston Street meetings were 
designed to reach the upper classes, and 
the effort was fairly succesful. Such folk 
do not move in crowds. They are fish of 
akind that shun a net and must be angled 
for by rod and fly. But some, at least. not 
only came within sound of the preaching, 
but testified to blessings received thereby. 
It was a happy and touching sight to see 
the peer of high rank and ancient lineage 
and the humble mechanic, stand up, side by 
side, to confess Christ as their Saviour. 
These words are not mere hyperbole, but a 
plain record of fact. The rich were spe- 
cially invited, but the poor were welcomed ; 
and at many a meeting rich and poor to- 
gether were earnestly seeking salvation or 
rejoicing in new-found peace. 

Dr. Pentecost has a work to do in Lon- 
don, and it is earnestly hoped that he will 
soon return to take it up. Not that we 
wish to rob Brooklyn of him. On the con- 
trary, now that he has won the confidence 
of English Christians, his being an Amer- 
ican gives him a vantage ground which he 
would lose were he connected with pastoral 
work in England. There are many, no 
doubt, so blind and stupid in their bigotry, 
that they will hear no man who is not a 
priest of their own communion. It would 
take a surgical operation to cure such peo- 
ple of their folly; and we can’t deal with 
surgical cases. There are prejudices of 
another kind, however, which ought to be 
considered. One of the happiest features 
of Dr. Pentecost’s work in London was 
the cordial support he received from some of 
the leading clergymen and ministers. With- 
out in the least asserting that they would 
refuse to co-operate with him in evangelis- 
tic work were he himself the pastor of a 
chapel at their doors, it is obvious that such 
a circumstance would create difficulties of 
a kind which ought by all means to be 
avoided. The welcome accorded to him is 
as an Evangelist, not as a pastor; and that 
welcome is all the more hearty because he 
is a stranger, and, above all, an American. 
Our appeal, then, is only for a share in his 
ministry. It is not much to ask of his 
friends and flock in Brooklyn to spare him 
for a London season, to take up and carry 
on the good work he has begun, An inter- 
change of ministers between England and 
America is greatly to be desired, Every- 
thing that draws together the Christians 
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on both sides of the Atlantic wili not only 
strengthen the cause of evangelical truth, 
but, by strengthening the truest and most 
enduring bond of union between the two 
countries, will prove a blessing to both and 
a benefit-to the world. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


--—— <> —- 


PLAUSIBLE FORMS OF GAM- 
BLING. 


BY THE REV. 





HENRY A. STIMSON. 


‘‘See these people coming,” said Ter- 
tullian in the third century, ‘“‘already tu- 
multuous, already passion blind, already 
agitated about their bets. The praetor is 
too slow for them; their eyes are ever roll- 
ing with the lots in his urn. They wait 
anxiously for the signal. There is one 
shout of common madness. ‘He has 
thrown it!’ they say, and announce to each 
other what was seen at once by all. I have 
evidence of their blindness, they do not 
see what is thrown. They think it a cloth; 
but it is the likeness of the Devil cast head- 
long from on high. From thence, there- 
fore, they go on to fury and passions and 
dissensions, and whatever is unlawful for 
priests of peace. Then there are curses 
without just cause of hatred; there are 
cries of applause with nothing to merit 
them.” 

So far as this description applies there 
ought to be no difficulty in recognizing 
gambling and estimating the evil, whether 
it be at a horse race, or a faro tabie, or a 
pool room, or a lottery drawing, or a stock 
board, or an oil exchange. The question 
still arises, How about prizes at fairs, 
and voting, and gifts at coffee and 
tea stores, and with newspaper subscrip- 
tions, and prizes in candy, and tobacco, 
and soap, and baking-powder packages, 
and turkey raffling, and the like?” 

Let it be distinctly settled that the end 
does not justify the means. Whether the 
object be to build a church, to clothe the 
naked, or provide food for the hungry, or 
help the widow and orphan, no company 
of people is for a moment justified in doing 
wrong. If their procedure is in itself rep- 
rehensible, it is to be condemned, no mat- 
ter with what it may be connected. 

The governor of a neighboring state,who 
refused to put a stop toa lottery connected 
with a Grand Army fair, because the object 
was charitable, was as blameworthy as a lo- 
cal judge who, in similar circumstances, re- 
fused to entertain action in his court, on the 
ground that *‘ public opinion” did not call 
for the enforcement of the law. If the 
language of Judge Grier, of the Supreme 
Court of the U. §., forty years ago, was 
true, that lotteries are a ‘ pestilence”; if 
then they “‘ infested the whole community, 
entered every dwelling, reached every class, 
preyed upon the hard earnings of the poor, 
and plundered the ignorant and simple”; 
if, with an awakening public sentiment and 
strenuous legislation, we are now well rid of 
them, no man should be allowed toset them 
up again in any form or under any pre- 
text. 

Of course gentlemen and ladies mean no 
harm. They are under no temptation; they 
feel no heat of passion; they are impelled 
by no bitter necessity; they care nothing 
for the stake; often their consciences do 
not quite approve; but if they set the ex- 
ample, if they speak lightly of the evil and 
seek to justify it, what is to be said of those 
who are differently circumstanced? How 
are they to be delivered, and how are plun- 
derers of the ignorant and the poor to be 
punished? 

A moment’s consideration ought to eon- 
vince any thoughtful man. Go to one of 
these fairs. Here, perhaps, are a couple of 
thousand people, rich and poor—young 
men, working people, servants—who are 
out of pocket fifty cents or a dollar each, 
that half a dozen persons may possess a 
prize, a gold watch, a horse and buggy, a 
set of furniture, for which they have paid 
no equivalent. Do they do it because of 
their love for this lucky half-dozen? No; 
they envy them. They thought to get the 
prizes themselves. Their money went to 
pay for them. Indeed, collectively, they 
paid twice, three times their real value. 
Here is where the profit to the fair comes 
in. And now you have the prize. You 





drew it, you say. Yes; you did not steal it. 


What bonorable requirement does it meet? 
What sense of deserved possession or 
merited reward does it satisfy? It feeds 
the lust of getting: it gives + possession. 
That is all. Should not such possession 
make honorable cheeks tingle with shame? 
But suppose it is not a prize drawn in a 
lottery, but was the result of voting. See 
what that means. A few score persons 
have been induced to give a certain sum of 
money each, that you, whom they admire, 
may possess this valuable article. But the 
article is worth much more than the aggre- 
gate of their payment. To get it, many 
other people, who have no interest in you, 
and who, on the contrary, have a very strong 
desire to give the prize to some one other 
than you, are induced to joinin the con- 
test. In this way enough to pay roundly 
for the article is obtained. Now who shall 
have it? Your friends have simply the title 
of the majority; they have been able to 
command the most money. They take the 
property for which the people with less 
money at their command have largely paid, 
and present it to you. 

The shame of such a gift! Perhaps to 
make sure of getting it you have yourself 
been induced to contribute money to buy 
votes and turn the scale. And now, a8 you 
are congratulated on your possession, and 
the zeal uf your friends, around you stand 
the host of those whose money you are get- 
ting against their will. They do not want 
you to have it. They did all in their power 
to prevent you from getting it. But the 
longest purses were against them. They 
are beaten not with clubs and spears, but 
in a contest as barbaric as any in which 
two savages hacked each other for the pos- 
session of a maiden. And did any one ever 
hear of the recipient of one of these prizes 
hastening to refund the money of those 
who voted against him, that he might at 
least possess the article as the gift of his 
friends? Snch blunting of the finer sensi- 
bilities do these affairs produce! Is it not 
high time that at least our reputable organ- 
izations for charity and our churches have 
done with them? 

Every now and then some newspaper, 
generally a ** family journal,” advertises a 
long list of prizes to be distributed among 
jta subscribers. It hastens to justify itself 
by saying that this is its way of advertising, 
and that the paper is well worth the sub- 
scription price. This gives the proceeding 
the air of great liberality. That as an ad- 
vertisement it is shrewd and successful is 
evident from the magnitude of the prizes 
offered and the frequency with which it is 
tried. It is a lottery pure and simple. 
The prizes are dangled before the eyes of 
the people, and the gambling passion so 
cunningly appealed to that thousands, who 
would have nothing to do with a regular 
lottery, buy tickets in the form of a sub- 
scription to the paper, just as many people 
allow themselves to buy ‘* bitters” at a drug 
store who would not be seen drinking 
whisky in a bar-room. 

The tea and coffee merchants who give 
away china, and the soap, and baking 
powder, and tobacco manufacturers who 
put up gold pieces with their wares are en- 
gaged in a similar proceeding. Give them 
the credit of actually doing what they say, 
for they can well afford to -though Anthony 
Comstock declares that he has opeused 
many packages, and never found more than 
a five-cent piece—and it will be seen that 
they are trading on public immorality. 
They make their appeal to this universal 
passion for getting what we do not pay for. 
They make gain from a vice, and belong to 
the class of the saloon keeper, the gambler, 
and the procuress. Respectable dealers 
who sell these goods, and customers who 
buy them, are abettors of crime. 

Few are aware of the extent to which 
gambling, in one form or another, is prac- 
ticed. We comfort ourselves with the 
thought that gambling-rooms are not before 
our eyes, that the professional gambler is 
not to be seen, as of old, on the steamboat 
and the railway train, and that lotteries are 
no longer legalized. Meanwhile, our young 
people are drawn into ‘‘ combinations” on 
ball games; our college boys are beset with 
temptation with cards, billiards, and uni- 
versal betting; here and there bank officers 
and men in positions of trust turn up de- 





But what right does “drawing” give? 


faulters from having engaged in ‘‘specu- | 


men, of whom no one had suspicion, fail, 

through having taken a deal in stocks, or 
grain, or oil, or pork. / 
The only protection for the community 
lies in a strong public sentiment. Parents 
must begin in the home. No mother can 
allow her child to look to his chance or 
skill at any game to increase his posses- 

sions, no matter of how trivial a kind, 

without awakening in the child’s breast an 
evil passion that imperils its future. 

In a question between principle and want 
of principle, between serving God and 
serving the Devil, there is no small thing. 
You can as readily establish your position 
over alottery ticket, or fix your boy’s charac- 
ter over a game of marbles as you can over a 
greater stake. The first bet of a pair of 
gloves or a pound of candy, the first game 
of cards for ‘‘ the stews” contains within 
itself the whole problem. 

The business man who retains in his em- 
ploy young nen whose habits in the matter 
of gambling he has reason to suspect, the 
employer, be he in private business or a 
director of a corporation, who continues in 
a position of trust a clerk whom he has 
reason to believe is betting on ball games 
or gambling in stock, isa partner in his 
crime if he becomes a thief. He has fur- 
nished the occasion of his fall. 

It would seem as if all business men 
needed in these days to be warned against 
that greed of gain which makes men eager 
to get money by exceptional methods. If 
a transaction does not leave a quiet heart, 
a sense of gladness as of a noble deed 
done, it is to be suspected. This coveting 
what is not ours, this impatience to be in- 
creased with goods, is the snare into which 
not a few fall and pierce themselves through 
with many sorrows. There are two texts 
which just now are receiving sad enforce- 
ment. *‘An inheritance may be gotten hastily 
at the beginning, but the end thereof shall 
not be blessed.” And ‘* They that will be rich 
Jali into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men tn destruction and perdition.” 


WORCESTER, Mans, 
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BY A STATE OFFICIAL. 


Ture is another reform in prison man- 
agement which it would seem might well 
be successtully adopted, and which by its 
nature could be closely allied to the com- 
mutation laws. The statutes of the state 
direct that all the state prisoners shall be 
paid a sum not exceeding five dollars as a 
gratuity, together withan adJitional sum 
as mileage to the places of their conviction 
on their discharge. The gratuity actually 
‘paid varies from three to four dollars at 
the various prisons and penitentiaries, and 
the amount allowed by statute for mileage 
is four cents per mile at all of the institu- 
tions except Clinton, where it is fixed at 
five cents. It will thus be seen that state 
prisoners receive a very considerable sum 
on their discharge, which is rarely less than 
five, and in many instances amounting to 
nearly twenty dollars, and all without the 
slightest reference to their deserts or needs, 
It is a well known fact among prison offi- 
cers that, in a large majority of instances, 
the money thus bestowed by the state is 
absolutely thrown away in drink and riot- 
ous conduct, as most prisoners find even a 
small temptation overwhelming after an 
enforced abstinence in prison. The amount 
actually paid to state prisoners in the 
aggregate on their discharge, including ad- 
ditional sums paid to them by the state 
agent, is in round numbers $25,000. It has, 
indeed, been seriously questioned whether 
sound policy requires that the state should 
do more than decently clothe a convict on 
his discharge from prison, but, waiving that 
question, it is doubted if the present method 
of aiding state prisoners is of any perma- 
nent utility. Money easily gained and 
without an equivalent is generally quickly 
and foolishly spent in the ordinary relations 
of life, and convicts are no exception to the 
rule. It would seem as though the aid 
thus bestowed by the state might be given 
as an equivalent for good conduct and 
faithful performance of tasks. 

Prison officers, who have'given the mat- 


should be held out to prisoners as an addi- 
tional incentive to good conduct, of their 
earning for each day of faithful work, a 
certain fractional part of the value of their 
labor, to be given them on their discharge, 
the aggregate of such accounts to about 
equal the sum at present paid them. But 
in cases of insubordination, nothing to be 
given, save possibly a passage ticket to the 
place of conviction. Such an arrangement 
could hardly fail to be productive of good 
results, as the foundation of all human in- 
centive is the hope of reward. Those con- 
victs who, while in prison, have evinced a 
desire for reformation, should, perhaps, be 
judiciously aided. At presentall are nearly 
equally aided, the only exceptions being 
those who receive additional aid from the 
state agent. 

In connection with this subject it will be 
proper to speak of another to which it is 
closely connected. Some years since, the 
legislature created the office of state agent, 
an officer whose duty it is to visit the vari- 
ous prisons and penitentiaries each month, 
see thuse prisoners whose terms expire the 
following month, ascertain their purposes, 
and wants on their discharge, and in his 
discretion to aid them by money, clothes or 
tools, and as far as possible provide for 
their future employment. 


The actual field covered by this officer is 
the three state prisons. For the purposes 
of this office, the legislature annually ap- 
propriates the sum of $7,500. From this 
sum, the agent’s salary of $2,500, and his 
traveling expenses, amounting to about 


- $1,000, are to be deducted, leaving a re- 


mainder of about #4,000 to be distributed 
to the discharged prisoners ; thus it appears 
that, in order to expend about $4,000, an 
expense is incurred of $3,500. In the opin- 
ion of very many competent judges, this 
particular feature of present prison man- 
agement is a failure, and it has been sug- 
gested that, if the present plan of giving 
additional state aid is to continue, the 
Office of state agent be abolished, and the 
whole sum so appropriated be divided pro 
rata among the prisons and penitentiarics, 
to be distributed by prison officers, whose 
personal, every day contact gives them un- 
rivaled opportunities of judging as to the 
wants of the applicants. 

In giving an outline of the various penal 
and reformatory institutions of the state, it 
hardly seemed proper to include the State 
Asylum for Insane Criminals, located at 
Auburn, yet it is so closely allied to the 
penal system of the state that it may not 
be improper to call attention to it in this 
place. 

By reason of its close proximity to Au- 
burn prison, it is popularly supposed to be 
a part of it, though such is in no sense the 
case. Its purpose, as its name implies, is to 
furnish » safe and suitable place of deten- 
tion for insane criminals, This purpose 
should be strictly adhered to; and it should 
contain all insane criminals. Such however, 
is not the case. By a loop-hole in the stat- 
utes, many persons charged with crime, 
and who become insane either before or 
after trial and conviction, are confined in 
civil institutions forthe insane. It wou!d 
certainly seem to appear that this practice 
is neither right nor proper, and the mana- 
gers of other retreats for the insane com- 
plain of the wrong and injustice of the in- 
termingling of the two classes of persons. 

Friends of insane criminals eagerly take 
advantage of the imperfections of the stat- 
ute to place them in institutions where the 
stigma of crime does not attuch. This 
leads us to speak of another subject in this 
connection. 

Experience has demonstrated that it is 
by no means uncommon for prisoners to 
teign insanity for the purpose of being 
transferred to the State Asylum for Insane 
Criminals, in order that their opportunities 
for escape may be increased, knowing well 
that it is not possible to provide this insti- 
tution with safeguards equal to those of 
the prisons. When such cases occur, they » 
are often attended with serious conse- 
quences, and attacks on life. 

The present superintendent refers, in one 
of his reports, to this subject, and makes 
the sensible suggestion that convicts feign- 
ing insanity be deprived of all commuta- 
tion for good conduct, or, in other words, 
be placed on the same footing as those who 
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Before this particular subject is closed, it 
will be proper to say something of the in- 
stitution in a general way, and of its Super- 
intendent, Dr. Carlos F. McDonald. 

It was established about 1858, and has a 
capacity for about two hundred inmates, 
Seven or eight of the average one hun- 
dred and forty actually incarcerated, 
being women. So far as reliable informa- 
tion can be obtained, it appears to be one 
of the best managed institutions in the 
country, Contrary to the general rule, its 
present superintendent seems to have been 
selected without reference to partisan poli- 
tics, and solely for his executive ability and 
great skill as a specialist; a man of less 
than middle age, but who exercises a va- 
ried experience and judgment in dealing 
with the unfortunates under his charge. 
Since his control of the institution, physical 
restraint in the treatment of its inmates 
has been absolutely abolished, with the 
most beneficial results. The history of this 
asylum in recent years shows what can be 
done by an officer of intelligence, experi- 
ence, and training, combined with humanity 
in the treatment and control of the insane. 

Reference has been made above to the 
State Reformatory. Without indulging in 
undue criticism of its general management, 
for reasons already indicated, it will be en- 
tirely proper to call attention to one of its 
special features. By the statute it is pro- 
vided that certain of its inmates may be 
transferred to the nearest Stete Prison 
(Auburn) whenever, first, it shall satisfac- 
torily appear that they have previously been 
convicted of crime; second, when found to 
have been over thirty years of age at the 
time of conviction; and, third, whenever 
they shall be declared to be incorrigible, or 
their presence in the institution seriously 
detrimental to the welfare of other inmates. 
It is asserted by those who are conversant 
with the facts that these Reformatory 
transfers behave themselves as well in 
State Prison as any of the inmates of the 
latter institution, and should ve entitled to 
equal privileges. Such, however, is not the 
case; for they are denied the right of earn- 
ing any reduction of sentence for good con- 
duct, and ail so transferred and discharged 
have, save in two instances, bee 1compelled 
to serve their full maximum term, as ap- 
pears by the Governor's last annual mes- 
sage. ‘There is no power under the statutes 
either for the warden of the prison to rec- 
ommend, or for the Governor to allow 
commutation for good conduct in these 
cases. 

It may be urged that the Board of Mana- 
gers have power to recall these transfers 
and discharge them; but the fact remains 
that they do not. It is urged that all 
prisoners confined in a State Prison should 

equally enjoy ita privileges, and that any 
violation of this principle is a subversion of 
justice and the infliction of a wrong. It 
is certainly a mutter that should receive 
legislative investigation. 
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We occasionally hear the term ‘‘The Science 
of Missions” applied to missionary work, the 
idea intended to be conveyed being that mission- 
ary bodies have gathered experience from the 
past, and are formulating that experience into 
such regulations in the work as will secure the 
best results from the effort put forth. From 
the length of time that modern missionary work 
has been carried on, and from the widely differ- 
ent fields over which this work has been dis- 
tributed, the accumulated experience thus 
gained must be very great. By establishing 
such regulations for carrying on the present 
and future work as past experience shows to be 
productive of the best results, we will establish 
‘* the science of missions,” and place such work 
on the best business bases. The principles thus 
evolved, while they differ somewhat in different 
fields, musi be essentially the same, so far as 
correct, for the same field, but will doubtless 
admit of modification to meet the ecclesiastical 
polity of the different missions. 

In a work which concerns the welfare of the 
human race so deeply, and which lies so near 
the heart and consumes so large a portion of 
the Church’s energy a8 missionary work does, 
the most successful method of prosecuting the 
work commends itself to all. That a change in 
details of method of work is gradually bein 





made in some quarters is readily admitted, but 
that all are profiting from past experience as 
they might will admit of doubt. Those engaged 
in this work, whether laboring abroad in mis- 
sionary fields or superincending the work at 
home as officers of the missionary boards, it is to 
be presumed, are men who are ready and willing 
to profit by the experience of others in so far as 
it will enable them more wisely to discharge 
their duties and secure greater efficiency in mis- 
sionary effort. To contribute the results of my 
experience and observation .to those engaged 
and interested in this work is the object of this 
paper; and for the present [ confine myself to 
the subject of the health of missionaries and the 
greatest efficiency in their work. A man’s suc- 
cess in any effort depends largely upon his 
efficiency as a working machine ; and this is ma- 
terially affected by the state of his health ; hence, 
the causes which lead to ill-health and the meas- 
ures to be taken to secure the best health and 
highest efficiency in work are of prime impor- 
tance. My remarks are confined chiefly to the 
Japan field, and apply to other fields only so 
far as the principles evolved have a general ap- 
plication and the conditions somewhat similar. 

Missionaries laboring in Japan have suffered 
60 much from ill-health that “ Missionary Ill- 
health” has become proverbial. The comfort 
of the individual, as well as the interests of the 
work, are #o largely affected by this state of his 
health, that this subject becomes at once inter- 
esting and important. We propose, therefore, 
to investigate the cause of ill-health in mission- 
ary circles and apply the remedy, if such be 
found. 


OAUBES OF ‘* MISSIONARY ILL-HEALTH.” 
I, CLIMATE, 

Inquire of whom you may, ‘What is the 
cause of so much ill-health and inability to work 
among missionaries?” and his answer most 
probably will be: ‘The climate. I can neither 
work so much nor so hard in Japan as I could at 
home.” 

At first missionary boards regarded Japan as 
a healthy fieid ; of late some boards have grown 
to consider it as rather an unhealthy and diffi- 
cult field. What, then, isin the climate of Japan 
that debilitates and renders a_ satisfactory 
amount of work impossible? 

The climate is equable, there are no rigorous 
Winters, nor severely hot Summers, and we are 
remarkably free from sudden and severe 
changes. With the exception of a few hot 
weeks during the Summer, we have an excep- 
tionally pleasant climate. The atmosphere is 
moist; but a moist, equable climate, much such 
a climate as we have in Japan, neurologists con- 
sider the most favorable for the recovery of 
those afflicted with cerebro-nervous troubles, A 
climate that is favorable for the recovery of 
nervous troubles is surely not unfavorable for the 
exercise of mind and body when judiciously em- 
ployed. The climate is more favorable for chil- 
dren than that of much of the United States, 
And what is good for the childis not likely to be 
bad for the adult. Wedo not have the stimu- 
lating and invigorating influences of a cold Win- 
ter, and with a moist atmosphere, and long, hot 
Summers (though not excessively hot) we grow 
languid, and feel unfit forwork. But the almost 
uniformly pleasant weather for the rest of the 
year largely makes up for this. We are not 
long exposed to any severe miasmatic or pesti- 
lential influences, There are no devilitating and 
life-destroying diseases here that are not found 
in common in England and the United States. 
In this respect Japan is the more favored coun- 
try of the two; and, while a man may not be 
able to endure as severe and long protracted 
labor, either mental or physical, in Japan as in 
the United States, or especially in England or 
Germany, there is nothing in the climate thut 
fosters ill-health, or militates against a large and 
efficient amount of work, Were climate the 
efficient cause of ill-health, we would find all 
classes of foreigners suffering equally from 
climatical influences, But that type of ill 
health from which missionaries chiefly suffer is 
confined principally to missionary circles. A 
study of the meteorology and climatology of 
Japan may give some indication of an unfavor 
able climate ina marked humidity, deficiency 
of ozone and electricity, yet the fact still re-. 
mains that Japan is not an unhealthful country. 
Climatical. influences, then, cannot be made to 
account for ‘‘ missionary ill-health.” 

. “OVERWORK.” — 

Continuous bara work is suggested by others 
asacause, But when we consider the amount 
of hard and continuous labor, physical or mental, 
that man is capable of performing, and yet his 
health not suffer, we must pause before we pro- 
nounce this a cause. Let aman be thoroughly 
enlisted in the work in which he is engaged, and 
the amount of hard and continuous work that 
he can do and not sufter from it is surprising. 
Under these conditions, and in favorable circum- 
stances, a mau can do almost any amount of hard 
work without breaking down. Again, we often 
see the great amount of hard and continuous 
work performed by those in poor and often in 
feeble health. Hard work of itself, in a judicious 
way and under favorable circumstances, seldom 
breaks aman down. Butif in addition to the 


work you impose adverse circumstances, espe- 
cially if you introduce the element of auxiety, 
fret and worry, how soon do the lines of care 
show themselves and the laborers begin to fail 
in health? I would not detract from the labors of 
any missionary, nor disparage what he has done» 
while I say of the many whom I have known sent 
home on account of ill-health, none have broken 
down from overwork, while many have been 
the victims of worry and fret. It is not the 
work but the anxiety, the worry and the care 
that wears and kills, 
Ill. CHARACTER OF MISSIONARY WORK. 


Not finding an efficient cause in either the 
climate or overwork, we will investigate the 
nature of the work itself, and see if any cause 
for the ill-health of missionaries exists there. 
The lack of proper sanitary regulations is a cause 
of ill-health and disease among the natives them- 
selves; but the saissionary in his work can so 
far avoid vhese influences as to be practically but 
little affected by them. In Japan the elements 
in missionary work which conduce to ill-health 
so far as they exist are to be found in the 
mental and moral influences of the work. 

The advance of civilization has introduced 
many complex elements into society. The 
strain on body and mind to meet the require- 
ments of custom, to keep up appearance, and 
creditably fill the position which chance or am- 
biion has assigned, often lays heavy burdens 
upon the individual, which, together with anx- 
iety and care, make fearful inroads upon the 
health of body and mind. New diseases and 
new phases of impaired health are thus pre- 
sented to the nosologist for study and classifica- 
tion. Among them missionary labor has its 
peculiar phase of worry and strain, differing 
somewhat in different fields, yet claiming no less 
a share of our attention and study as to its 
effects on body and mind, and how they can be 
best met and the deleterious effects averted. 

What is there, then, in missionary work that is 
peculiar to such labor, and that renders it try- 
ing to body and mind? 


(1.) MISSIONARY WORK IS LARGELY A LABOR OF 
THE SENSIBILITIES. 

Tbe missionary seeks to instruct and influence 
those for whom he labors, He seeks to so pre- 
sent diving light and truth to their minds that 
they mayday hold of it and act upon it. That 
he may/the more effectually do this, ne labors 
to bring himself into sympathy with those for 
whom he labors and win their confidence, well 
knowing that his success will in general be 
measured by his ability in this line. He, like 
his Master, strives to show them that he has an 
interest in their highest welfare, and he strives 
to gain his way into their confidence and es- 
teem that he may win them to Christ. It is, 
then, a labor in which the sympathy, the emo- 
tions, the higher passions, are brought to the 
front and receive the brunt of the wear. It isa 
labor in which the heavier drafts are made on 
the sensibilities, Of man’s complex psychical 
nature these are the most susceptible to friction 
and wear. Drafts made on these are the most 
exhaustive, and tell the heaviest on the health 
of body and mind. 


(11,) MISSIONARY LABOR IS AN EFFORT AT A 
DISADVANTAGE, 


At first thought it may seem that missionary 
labor in this respect does not differ essentially 
from that of the minister and pastor at home, 
But in missiofiary labor the effort is neces- 
sarily put forth at a disadvantage and necessi- 
tates an exhaustive strain. The minister labors 
among his own people; they recognize him as 
one of themselves; their customs, the channels 
in which their thoughts run, their feelings, 
their life—all are in a sense one with his, and are 
familiar to him. But the foreign missionary 
labors among a people not his own. They 
recognize him as a foreigner. Not only is the 
language which he must use foreign to him, and 
he feels the imperfectness with which he uses it, 
but the customs of the people for whom he 
labors are but imperfectly understood. ‘The 
channels of their thoughts and feelings, their 
whole iife, is foreign to him. He feels con- 
tinually the distance which separates him from 
those whom he would influence for good.- The 
consciousness of this separation leads him to 
increased effort. The effort which he makes to 
bridge over this gulf between himself and them 
is greater, and its effects more exhaustive, than 
the effort of the pastor to win those of his own 
people. In addition to his labors as teacher 
and pastor, this pressure is ever on the mis- 
sionary. 

The minister has an intelligent response come 
back to him from those with whom he labors, 
often such ay to encourage and strengthen him 
in his work, while the missionary in his labors 
feels the hollow void that lies between himself 
and those whom he would fhfluence. There is 
no intelligent response coming back to encour- 
age and strengthen him; but, on the contrary, he 
feels depressed with a sense of the ineffective- 
ness of his efforts and the uncertainty of the 
results, He realizes he is a stranger laboring 


for a strange people. After years of labor, ac- 
quiring a better mastery of the language, and 





becoming more familiar with the people, this, in a 





measure, passes away; yet it ever remains an ele- 
ment of hinderance, requiring an effort to over- 
come, Though there ure often many bright ex- 
ceptions to this statement, yet this is the general 
experience and law of missionary work; and 
from this cause it is much more weaving on the 
sensibilities, : 

(II1.) MISSIONARY WORK IS IN A MEASURE A SELF- 

IMPOSED LABOR, 


I do not wish to be understood to say that 
missionary labor is not agreeable to the 
missionary, or that he does not delight 
in it. But much of the trying work is of 
such a nature that he would gladly omit or 
avoid it, if this could be wisely done. His love 
for souls, for Christ, for humanity, leads him to 
take up and impose on himself whatever of un- 
pleasant duty is necessarily connected with his 
work, 

Viewed from the standpoint of health, labor 
as it affects the laborer, may be divided into two 
classes, agreeable and imposed. Labor that a 
man delights in, which he takes up from his in- 
nate love of it, and which he pursues with satis- 
faction, gratified with the results, is agreeable 
labor. In such labor the muscle, the mind, the 
sensibilities are stimulated and strengthened by 
the effort put forth. The force thus expended 
does not exhaust the generative energy, but 
gives fiber for renewed effort. The wheels of 
the machinery are oiled, and the wear is compar- 
atively small. But that labor which is taken up 
from necessity or from an undue sense of duty 
drags on the energy brought into exercise. It 
exhausts the fiber, muscular and sensitive, of 
the tissue brought into activity. There is no 
self-lubricating oil; there is friction, wear, ex- 
haustion, Enforced labor is always of this 
character, and self-enforced mental labor—labor 
of the mind and sensibilities—is more so than 
any other form of exhaustive activity. 

We watch the mother fondle and cajole her 
child ; we might suppose she would wear herself 
out in her days and nights of toil, caring for it. 
But no; it is a work of love; she delights in it; 
it is thoroughly agreeable labor, and the exhaus- 
tion is small. We watch the student toiling 
over his task, not because he delights init, but 
because it is imposed. He grows thin and pale 
under it. It is exhaustive labor, and none the 
less exhaustive though self-imposed. We watch 
the pastor and father laboring with the wayward 
ones of his fiock; how he bears with them, ad- 
monishes and exhorts them, persuades and en- 
treats them, as they fret and worry him day by 
day with the persistency of their sinful course ; 
yet the love he bears them will not allow him to 
let them go. How it wears onhim. He fades be- 
neath it. It is exhaustive labor, self-imposed 
labor of the sensibilities. 

Minds that have developed under the influence 
of idolatry, superstition, and all heathenish 
forms of sin and vice, come but slowly to ap- 
prehend moral and divine truth. It requires re- 
peated instruction, over and over again re- 
peated, before they are grasped in their full im- 
port and made a standard and guide of action, 
What at one lesson you thought well understood, 
you find in a subsequent lesson to have been im- 
perfectly comprehended and wrongly applied. 
This repeated painstaking instruction and en- 
deavor to influence, calls out the sympathy and 
wears on the sensibilities. The oft repeated 
and long continued difficulties among the native 
Christians, or in the Churches, bringing to light 
the oblique moral and religious views, the hid- 
den and deep-set influences of sinful practices ; 
the bringing of peace out of discord, harmony 
out of confusion, righteous living out of com- 
plex forms of sin and _ vice, and weaving into all 
the spirit of peace, forbearance and Christian 
love, is a labor that taxes the mind and burdens 
the heart of the missionary to an extent known 
only to those who have experienced it. Such 
work as this forms a large part of missionary 
hfe and missionary labor. It is a self-imposed 
labor, full of care and worry, taken upas a nec- 
essary part of the mission of bringing the Gos- 
pel to the heathen and bringing them into Chris- 
tian living. It is alluring and deceptive in its 
influences on the laborer. There are but few 
forms of exhaustive labor that contain more of 
the elements of ‘“‘nerve-tire” in them than this 
kind of missionary work, and the missionary in 
Japan has much of such work to do. 


IV. WORRY. 

Such being the character of missionary work 
that it makes large drafts on the sensibilities, 
that the effort put forth is at a disadvantage and 
the results but partially under the control, 
worry soon springs up and plays an important 
réle in rendering it an exhaustive activity. 

Shortly after landing in Japan I was asked by 
one suffering from missionary ill-health: ‘‘ What 
is this ‘nervous fever’ that so many of us are 
occasionally troubled with?” I replied I did 
not know. I had neither read of it in medical 
works, heardof it in medical lectures, nor met 
it in practice.  ‘* Well,” said he, ** you will find 
it in Japan.” Not long after this I was called 
to administer to one of these afflicted ones. I 
saw no symptoms of fever, the thermometer 
showed no abnormal rise of temperature; and 
now, having met this condition again and again, 
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and having become familiar with its different 
phases, I can confidently affirm that, though 
fever may accompany it, the fever is not an es- 
sential condition of that pathological state ; and, 
looking back on the case referred to, through 
the experience of years, cannot yet see any 
fever in it other than the fever of *fret and 
worry.” 

Early in my missionary experience I was asso- 
ciated with those who were frequently subject 
to this “‘nervous fever.” I observed their 
method of working, the manner in which they 
adjusted themselves to their work, and the 
effect of the work upon themselves. Those with 
whom I was associated were good subjects for 
observation, and I improved my opportunities. 
Seeing how the laborer laid hold of his work, 
how he adjusted himself to it, and its effects upon 
himself; observing again and again how hke 
effort was always followed by similar results, 
differing only in the individuality of the differ- 
ent persons, my views gradually crystallized into 
definite form as to what is the cause and what 
the remedy for * missionary ill-health.” 

Worry is the bane which makes havoc of 
health in work. The student, if interested in 
his studies, will do a great amount of mental 
work for a jong time and his health not suffer; 
but let him become anxious about his recita- 
tions and worried over his examinations, and how 
soon does he show signs of being overworked? 
This is is equally true of the merchant behind 
his counter or the professional man at his desk, 
And what is true in these spheres of activity is 
also true of the missionary in his. If to his 
daily toil he adds fret from his slow progress in 
the language, or worry from the anxious, per- 
plexing cause of his work, he soon begins to fail 
in heaith. 

While one is in good health he does not appear 
specially affected by the anxious strain of mis- 
sionary Jabor; but a few years of such work 
will bring any one to that point where it will 
commence t tellupon him. It is only those 

- who have learned to adjust themselves to such 
work so as to avoid the friction and the worry 
almost necessarily involved in it, that are enabled 
to continue in their work for any number of 
years without breaking down. When a man, 
under the pressure of such exhaustive labor, be- 
gins to throw out the signs of distress and 
failing health, whether he himself realizes it or 
not, the sooner he unlades himself of his toil, 
the faster he takes in sail and trims his jib and 
mizzen to the wind, the better. If he does not 
there is but one inevitable result before him. 
Itis surprising how soon such work tells on 
some. I have seen those who have gone down 
in less than a year under its exhaustive strain, 
almost before they had lain bold of any work. 
I have seen others who within six months have 
shown unmistakable signs of ‘nerve tire” from 
no other strain than this of endeavering to be- 
come familiar with a strange people, and the 
pressure they felt of the necessity of the work 
and the insufficiency of their qualification for it. 
And then comes the tug of propping and splic- 
ing up, to be able to do even a small amount of 
work, which is so discouraging to the patient 
and annoying to the physician. We are famil- 
iar with the homely illustration of the man 
holding his nose on the grindstone. This con- 
dition of missionary ill-health and forced labor 
may well be illustrated by a man holding his 
nose on the grindstone and turning it himself a 
good part of each day. 

Under the wearing and exhaustive influences of 
such labor all the weak points in a man’s physical 
organism crop out. One man’s stomach fails 
him, another’s eyes, another’s heart, another’s 
back, another’s head; each weak organ in its 
turn calls out for relief. And, if the physician 
is not on his guard, he will find himself apply- 
ing remedies where they will avail the least. 
Frequently, too, from the intractable nature of 
his subject, he is compelled to be content with just 
such quackery. Under these conditions, a man 
goes hume and falls into the hands of some 
specialist, who is almost sure to discover some 
neurosis of the cerebro-nervous system; the 
patient ‘‘has just escaped softening of the 
brain,” “ disintegration of the heart,” or ** lique- 
faction of the peptic cells,” or possibly some 
*‘ametropic condition of the ocular dioptrics ” 
is discovered, and the patient is to be cured and 
made able to work by a pair of glasses. 

There are other elements which enter into the 
nature of missionary work, such as the contin- 
ued strain imposed on those engaged in girl's 
schools, the peculiar social element, and the in- 
tensity of the work in Japan, which go to render 
such labor an exhaustive activity. But it is not 
necessary to more than mention these elements 
in this paper. 

REMEDIES. 

In applying the remedies for “ missionary ill- 
health,” or, in other words, in pointing out the 
methods by which health is to be maintained 
while in the work, and thus the largest amount 
of effective labor be secured, we direct our at- 
tention exclusively to the means by which health 
is to be preserved. We further confine our re- 
marks to that type of ill-health from which mis- 
sionarigs in Japan chiefly suffer, the ill-health 
incurred as the result of missionary work, ex- 





cluding ill-health which is common to all classes, 

and produced by other causes. While the natare 

of the work is such as td make heavy drafts on 

the nervous energy and tax physical endurance, 

yet we maintain that, excepting causes common 

to all classes, the missionary can so adjust him- 

self tohis work as to maintain his health aud 

thereby achieve the largest possible success ; 

that the failure of bealth as the result of mis- 

sionary work in Japan is unnecessary and should 

be avoided. And while the chief responsibility 

must rest with the individual worker, and the 

efforts to secure success must be put forth prin- 

cipally by him, yet there is much that can be 

done to aid him in this endeavor by judicious 

and wise Mission and Board regulations. Hith- 

erto, with but exceptional cases, each one has 

been left to pursue his, own course, and gain 

wisdom by his own experience. The wisdom 

thus gained generally comes too late to profit 
the unfortunate toiler ; he finds himself the vic- 

tim of missionary ill-health before he apprehends 

the cause, or knows how to prevent it. 1t is in 

justice due the new missionary, as well as the 
cause he serves, that he receive the benefit of 
previous experience in missionary lines, that he 
may profit by it, and so shape his course as to 
attain the best results. Though the advice of 
those who have had experience may differ in 

some respects, yet there are certain general prin- 
ciples in which all are essentially agreed, It is 
not that missionaries on the ground are not 
ready to give advice, 80 much as that the new 

missionary landing on the field comes with such 
preconceived ideas of his own as to what he will 
do, and how and when he will commence work, 

reinforced and stimulated by the Board which 

sends him, that he is allowed to pursue his own 
course. Though the wisest and best Mission and 
Bourd regulations may not always prevent a new 
man from falling into the mistakes that others 
before him have made, yet they will do much to 
guide him so as to avoid them; and he should 
be made to understand that the surest path to 
success lies in the lines marked out for him. Not 
only so, but Missions and Boards should have 
their past experience formulated into wise regu- 
lations to serve asa general guide ; and especially, 
since there is a constant tendency to sacrifice fu- 
ture usefulness to meet the emergencies of the 
present, should these regulations be made the 
standard to decide those particular cases where 
there is a tendency, from the pressure of present 
necessities, to break away from customary routine 
practice. 

Were we treating this part of our subject in a 
logical way, we should deal chiefly with the in, 
dividual worker while on the field. But since 
our advice to missionaries laboring in Japan has 
already been given in other channels, we design 
this paper for those who may be interested in 
this subject, and for the benefit of missions and 
Boards under whose general superintendence 
the work is carried on, 


MISSION AND BOARD REGULATIONS. 


I. PHYSICAL AND MENTAL QUALITIES NEEDED IN 
MISSIONARIES, 


I am often asked to give advice as to what 
physical and mental qualifications missionaries 
sent to the Japan field should have to enable 
them to endure the work. My reply to such 
inquiries, and my recommendation to the 
officers of missionary Boards, whose duty it is to 
select and send for the laborers to the mission 
fields under their charge, is that such persons 
only be sent as missionaries who can secure a 
policy in the best life assurance companies ; and 
that the examining physicians be of those who 
examine for said companies, If the examining 
physicians be selected by the Board the proba- 
bilities are that he will be a man more noted for 
missionary zeal than as an expert examiner, 
and more for his piety than for wisdom and 
discretion in the line of his duty. With such. 
an one, the desire to go as a missionary covers 
up many physical weaknesses, and prevents » 
thorough examination. ‘‘God has called you 
to be a missionary, and Providence will take care 
of you in the field.” But we see that ‘‘ Providence” 
takes no such care of missionaries in the Japan 
field. This so-called Providence calls men to 
leave their fields and go home, often having 
accomplished but little more than help to deplete 
the treasury. I know of no reliable basis on 
which to place this matter other than good 
business principles. Moreover, a physician of 
the best intentions is liable to be biased by the 
fact that the applicant has been sent by the 
Board. And in addition to this, each applicant 
should be examined by a good aurist and oculist, 
and if any ametropic condition of the eyes is 
discovered, he should be fitted with suitable 
glasses before being sent to the field. 

There is some approach to uniformity among 
the different Boards working in Japan on 
this point. But whatever the rules of the 
Boards may be on paper, in theory, the prac- 
tical working in almost all cases is that the 
physical examination of candidates tor mission 
fields is a mere sham. And one reason why the 
examination made by a physician at the request 
of Missionary Boards is so superficial and im- 
perfect—in form rather than in fact—is because 
the Boards do not require a thorough examina- 
tion, My judgment of these examinations is 








formed not from what the regulations of the 
Boards in theory require, but from what they 
are in fact; from having to deal with the mis. 
sionaries as their medical adviser, I come to 
know the physical infirmities with which they 
are sent to the field, and also from inquiries as 
to the character of the examination they were 
required to pass before being accepted. I have 
even known cases where, in the face of the medi- 
cal examiner's advice that such a person should 
not be sent abroad, the Board assumed the re- 
sponsibility and sent them. And, though a 
person sent out under such circumstances may 
occasionally be enabled to do a few years good 
service, I cannot see why a Missionary Board is 
any more justifiable in taking such risks than a 
life insurance company would be in issuing a 
policy to one whom the examining physicians 
pronounced a bad risk, because some one 80 con- 
demned had lived to be an octogenarian. Until 
this matter is placed on a better business basis, 
and the physical examination of candidates for 
the foreign work is made a practical and valu- 
able test of a man’s physical fitness for such 
work, Boards will continue to expend means in 
the nonproductive channel of sending out those 
who, if the financial interests of the work were 
properly guarded, would remain at home, 

A mistake frequently made in sending persons 
to a foreign field is in sending those who are 
too young and immature, not only in experience 
but in physical and mental maturity. But 
few persons under thirty are physically and 
mentally prepared for the hard, anxious work 
which soon devolves upon a foreign missionary. 
If a man has acquired the language, and 
has some missionary experience at thirty, his 
future is so much the more hopeful. Married 
ladies should not be sent out under twenty-two 
or twenty-four, Especially would I insist upon 
it that no single lady be sent out under twenty- 
four or twenty-six. The strain which comes 
upon a single lady in coming to, and engaging 
in foreign work, is much greater than that 
which falls upon her married sister. It is un- 
wise and hazardous to this send forth a single 
lady of eighteen or twenty. Andalthough these 
principles may be generally admitted, yet they 
are frequently violated. Within a year different 
Boards, which have been long engaged in mis- 
sionary work, have sent out immature misses 
under twenty. 

Again, the mistake is frequently made of send- 
ing out men whose health has been seriously 
(though not permanently) impaired from a 
course of hard study and close confinement, 
during the years of their collegiate and seminary 
studies. Occasionally a man whose health has 
been impaired by arduous ministerial and pas, 
toral labor is sent off to the foreign field. And, 
again, it frequently occurs that ladies, whose 
health has been very much impaired from years 
of hard labor as teachers, are sent abroad to the 
foreign work. The vain thought is entertained 
that a change and the sea voyage will work mar- 
velously in their cases, and that by the time they 
reach their field they will be fully restored to 
health, Such persons are most likely to reach 
their destination but little improved, if not in a 
worse condition than when they left home. 
They are in no condition to commence their 
preparation for future work: and under these 
unfavorable circumstances an early return home 
from continued failing health generally attests 
the folly of such procedure. All such persons 
should spend one or two years in out-door labor 
in a healthful locality, and have thew physical 
vigor fully restored before going abroad. The 
missionary should commence his work under the 
most favorable circumstances. The lack of due 
precaution and wise regulations as to when and 
how the new missionary should be sent to his 
field is the primary cause of much expenditure 
in unprofitable lines, 

In addition to proper physical qualification, 
men designed for the foreign work should be 
chosen for their mental adaptation and ability, 
rather than for their burning zeal for the work. 
To maintain health and be a successful mission- 
ary & man must possess more judgment than 
enthusiasm, and more discretion than zeal, En- 
thusiasm and zeal are good qualities in a mis- 
sionary ; but to these you must add that which 
is better, judgment, wisdom and self-control. 
The zeal and enthusiasm that cannot be con- 
trolled only consumes vital energy and speedily 
produces failing health. If a man of good, sub- 
stantial Christian character, with proper natural 
qualifications and the requisite education can 
be persuaded to enter the foreign field, he has, 
in my judgment, a more reliable call for that 
work than he whose zeal and enthusiasm enables 
him to feel the “call” burning in his bones, 
Such an one is very liable to receive a subsequent 
counter-call to return home from failing health, 
through strength and energy wasted in ill-timed, 
enthusiastic efforts to accomplish small results. 

Men should be chosen for their cool deliberation 
and self-control. We need men who are intel- 
lect, rather than “‘a bundle of nerves.” A ner- 
yous, excitable, uneasy person will fret and 
worry and wear himself out in from six months 
to three years in Japan. Where the avenues 
to do good are so numerous, and the calls to 
work are so urgent—where, as in most missionary 
fields, the incentives to labor are so constant 
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jaa importunate—that a man’s work is only 
limited by his physical and mental ability, we 
need men who can stand and face the white 
harvest and the many calls to work, and yet with 
cool deliberation preserve their strength for 
future work. 

Again, since the missionary is called to labor 
in new, and often under very trying circum- 
stances, he should possess an easy and wide 
range of physical and mental adaptability. He 
should possess the ability to adjust himself to 
the new and trying environments of his work, 
so as to use his powers as a skilled laborer, 
accomplishing the most possible with the least 
expenditure of physical and mental_energy. He 
who does not possess this ability to a large ex- 
tent will be worn out with friction and worry 
in distracted efforts to secure results in his field 
of new activity. Hence Boards will consult the 
pecuniary, as well as the highest interest of the 
cause, by seeing that such men are not sent 
abroad. 

In addition to these qualities we need men in 
whom the element of fret is small and the ele- 
ment of patience large; not the patience of sim- 
ple endurance, but that patience which enables 
a man to do his work lightly and cheerfully, de- 
liberately and patiently working on, waiting for 
the first rain and the latter rain ; men who can 
school themselves into the religion of patience 
and possess the ability which enables us, under 


our best, to rest undespondingly and trustfully 
for the result. And if there be any other quality 
of ability, nobl , and good that a man 
possesses, he need not hesitate to enter the for- 
eign missionary field lest there should not be 
ample opportunity for the largest possible exer- 
cise of his faculties. 

It may seem a base analysis to subject a pro- 
spective missionary to, to examine his physical 
and mental qualities as you would a horse you 
were about to purchase ; to feel bis muscle, tease 
his temper, and test him at trying work, to see 
whether he chafes under it or kindly adapts him- 
self to the strain, and thus determine whether 
he is adapted to your purpose, that you may 
know whether it is well to send him to a foreign 
field, And yet it is a wiser plan, and attended 
with less expense than the present Darwinian 
plan of ‘the survival of the fittest.” This is the 
practical test on the field, and which all in time 
must necessarily face; and, though the rending 
of a new man to a foreign field must to some ex~- 
tent be on trial, to see whether he can endure 
the climate and command the work, yet the 
probabilities of failure can be reduced compara~ 
tively small by judicious care in selecting and 
sending forth recruits for that work. 


Science. 


FERTILITY OF HYBRIDS. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 


EDITOR OF THE GARDENER'’S MONTHLY, AND STATS 
BOTANIST, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


A nore before me reads: *‘ You would do good 
service by giving illustrations where hybrids be-~ 
tween undoubted species have proven fertile,” 

Just what isan “ undoubted” species cannot be 
answered, As Dr. Gray somewhere puts it, the 
idea of a species has become a matter of experi~ 
ence, Marked differences without a series of 
closely connecting links might be regarded as 
undoubtedly constituting distinct species in one 
case ; in another case differences of precisely the 
same degree, but connected by « chain of minute 
variations, would probably lead to the decision 
that the forms constituted a single polymorphous 
species, The modern idea of a species is little 
more than that which might be suggested by two 
ends of a chain, in which we cannot find the con- 
necting links. The two ends would represent 
two species. If afterward we find the lost links, 
many would want to unite the two as one, Some 
would not be so ready to do thisas others. They 
would not expect to find exact boundaries. 
Their idea of a species would allow of a little 
overlapping at the. boundaries ; and the two ex- 
tremities would rather be centers of circles than 
the end of a line of descent, But there are 
differences of opinion on this subject to make 
it difficult to pretent species that would be ‘ un- 
doubted” to every mind. This difficulty is greater 
from the widely extended belief that a hybrid 
must of necessity be sterile. Many, with this 
prepossession, will not regard a species as ‘‘un- 
doubted” if it produces fertile progeny when 
crossed by another. The very term hybrid, in 
ite original Greek sense, is also against us; for 
no “outrage” on Nature ought to be reproduc- 
tive, and there is no doubt but the name was 
originally intended to mean simply the male— 
the sterile, unproductive animal, which consti- 
tuted about all that was known of the subject 

by the ancients, A fertile hybrid would be « 
contradiction in terms. It is worthy of note, 
however, that the great father of modera botany 
doesnot seem to have had much if, indeed, any 
idea of sterility in his comprehension of the term. 
He believed that a large number of plants 
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names, originated as hybrids. Thus we have 
Trifolium hybridum, Trigonella hybrida, Cam- 
panula hybrida, Papaver hybrida, Chelidonium 
hybridum, Vicia hybrida, Tussilago hybrida, 
Sedum hybridum, Veronica hybrida, Chenopo- 
dium hybridum, among 4 large number of simi- 
lar Linnwan names. Linneus must have been 
aware of the complete fertility of all these, yet 
the idea of complete sterility seems to have fol- 
lowed closely afver his time, Milne, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary” (1770), says absolutely : ** The seeds of 
hybrid plants will not propagate.” Leading 
botanists, who have succeeded him, seem to 
have had mixed ideas; sometimes in their writ- 
‘ngs evidently inclining to the idea that hybrids 
should be sterile, at others indicating an impres- 
sion that they were generally fertile. Lindley, 
in his “Theory of Horticulture,” leans a little 
from Milne, and tells us that “facts prove that 
undoubted hybrids may be fertile.” He, how- 
ever, doubtfully says that the reasoning about 
the subject has been “ derived but from very 
few facts, and from the analogy of the higher 
orders in the vegetable kingdom.” Darwin, 
however, shows that there were but three or 
four cases of intermixture of species known 
among the higher animals, and, curiously 
enough, when he ventured to add to their num- 
ber, he found the hybrids of his own raising 
fertile. (See Nature, January let, 1880.) Ro- 
manes (‘* Hybridization,” KHneyclopedia Brit- 
tanica), while telling us in one place that there 
are “innumerable” exceptions to the old belief 
that hybrids are sterile, goes on further to speak 
of the “sterility which so generally prevails.” 
A leading botanist, recently deceased, often 
wrote to the writer about the sterility of hybrids, 
Ap oak growing near St. Louis, he was sure 
must be an hybrid, because, in many years, he 
never saw but one seed on it; yet he had as 
strong a belief that the Quercus heterophylla, or 
* Bartram oak,” was an hybrid, though it is as 
fertile as any other oak. The difficulty of satis- 
fying the mind on this question of sterility, in 
view of the evidences to the contrary, has been 
so eminent, that refuge has been taken in the 
belief that “if not absolutely sterile at first, it 
will become #o in the second, third, or fourth 
generation.” (Lindley, “‘ Introduction to Bot- 
any.”) Darwin (‘* Origin of Species”) says : ‘It 
is a fact that hybrids are very generally sterile.” 
Yet he quotes no evidences of any moment to 
support this; on the contrary, shows that Kol- 
reuter and Gaertner, two chief fathers of the 
sterility belief, might have more properly re- 
ferred the sterility which in many cases followed 
their experiments to other causes than that of 
hybridism. Indeed, notwithstanding the state- 
ment that * hybrids are very generally sterile,” 
all, nearly, of his illustrations among plants, 
show that they are as fertile, und in some cases 
more #0, than the parent plants. 

The facts are that the recorded and undis- 
puted cases of sterility in hybrids among plants 
are so rare that it would seem the onus 
thould be on that side to prove the point. The 
writer does not know where to look for cases of 
“undoubted” hybrids among plants that are 
sterile. In most cases where reference is made 
it has been assumed that they were hybrids, be- 
cause there was some difference in appearance 
from the normal form, or, perhaps, from the sim- 
ple fact of sterility alone. The curious Pyrus Pol- 
villeriana, in the garden of the Museum at Paris, 
is a case in point. This was known in Bauhin’s 
time, and, when the knowledge of hybridism 
was developed, believed to be a cross between an 
apple and a pear, It bore fruit; but it was 
thought there was no seed in them. But, in 
1860, Decaisne cut large numbers open and 
found thirteen seeds in one hundred and fifty 
fruit. In 1864, sixty-two seeds were found in 
one hundred and thirty-nine. Now, the very 
fact of the fertility varying with different sea- 
sens shows that sterility was in relation to the 
structure in coumection with external circum- 
stances, rather than in any physiological imper- 
fection in the reproductive organs themselves, 
Tn some other locations, where the circumstances 
should be uniformly as they were in 1864, we 
should have a tolerably fertile tree. Seedlings 
from the tree showed a relationship to Crategus 
Arva, and, indeed, from what we now know of 
departures from normal types without any pre- 
tensions to hybridism, one may say that there 
is no fair reason for regarding this curious tree 
asa hybrid, or the sterility as having anything 
to do with the question of hybridization. The 
writer has a tree, certainly raised from Halesia 
tetraplera, certainly no hybrid, as there is noth- 
ing near fur the parent tree to hybridize with, 
which is #9 different from the parent type that 
it can scarcely be called a Halesia. It is as 
sterile as the most famous hybrid could be. In 
short, sterility is well known to often follow the 
union of two individuals in the animal kingdom, 
and there are ‘“‘innumerable” cases of sterility 
among individual plants ; sterility will often be 
characteristic of a whole race, and often of a 
whole species; and we may say positively that 
there is no more sterility among recoguized hy- 
brids than we find of every day occurrence 
where hybridization is certainly out of the ques- 
tion. 


But let us give the illustrations of fertility in 
hybrids : 





For a long while it has been believed by florists 
that ferns would hybridize. Recently biologist 
have discovered that they are right, Ferns of 
different species are sown together, and the 
cross-fertilization takes place after the spire has 
vegetated. In the Wochenschrift (Berlin, 1859), 
Stelner describes the mixing in this way of two 
species— Gymnogramma chrysophylla and Gym- 
nogramma lanata, One plant so raised was so 
different Koch had to give it a specific name—- 
Gymnogramma Stelneriana, But this proved 
entirely sterile. This might have been an argu- 
ment for the sterility of hybrids. But in 1864 
(see Bull, Bot. Cong., Amsterdam, 1866), he re- 
peated the experiment, and had a number of 
plants of the hybrid, all of which were wholly 
tertile. Another fern, of American origin, As- 
plenium ebenoides, is regarded by Berkeley, and 
other competent pteridologists, as a hybrid 
between two genera— Camptosorus rhizophy|lus, 
and Asplenium ebenoides, But, in this case, we 
have to say that there is no positive knowledge 
of this, It is abundantly fertile. Auother fertile 
fern, Gymnogramma Mertensii is a hybrid 
between Gymnogramma chrysophylla and Gym- 
nogramma calomelana, and was raised in 1837, 
Flowering plants furnish the best evidence, be- 
cause we know the whule history. The writer 
of this raised the first hybrid fuchsia. L. ful- 
gens was the male parent, and L, longiflora the 
female, the latter being itself a garden form. 
These two belong to different sections of the 
genus, are not only good species, but have been 
regarded as of distinct genera. The progeny of 
these hybrids were fertile. Other hybridists 
used equally distinct species for the male parents, 
such as F, corymbiflora and F. serratifolia., All 
the numberless garden varieties now in existence 
have been raised from these original hybrids. 
Many successive generations have been raised. 
There are some sterile individuals occasionally, 
but not more than is fouud with individuals of 
normal species. ‘The writer also obtained hy- 
brids between Gesneraceous plants of two genera, 
Gloxinia rubra and Sinningia guttala, These 
were fertile. Indeed European florists have united 
many supposed genera in this order. Conserv- 
atories teem with them. ‘The writer never 
saw a sterile one. This ix also true of 
Begonia, Large numbers of those in our 
conservatories are hybrids, all fertile. In 1854 
an English botanist named Downing, raised a 
hybrid orchid which was called Calanthe Do- 
miniana, Since that time he has raised num- 
beriess hybrids, not only between distinct species, 
but between what are regarded as distinct gen- 
era, Phajus and Calanthe have thus been united 
aud so have Lelia and Cattleya, The writer never 
heard that any of these were sterile, though 
he actually remembers but one case of re- 
productiveness, This is Cypripedium albo-purpu- 
reum, of which a hybrid, Cypripediun Dominii, 
was one of the parents. A large number of 
hybrid Pentstemons are common in gardens, all 
productive. These were originally between 7’. 
Hartwegti and P. gentianoides. All our garden 
gladioli are fertile. The original of these 
forms is a hybrid between G. cardinalis and G, 
floribundus, Our garden geraniums or pelar- 
goniums are from many very distinct species, so 
distinct in appearance and general character 
that they might ulmost be regarded as distinct 
genera, Their offspring are occasionally ster- 
ile, but with these very few exceptions are as 
fertile through many score of generations as 
the originals. Jris Susiana and Iris Iberica are 
very distinct, Max Leichtlin, of Baden, has 
many curious hybrids between them, all fertile. 
Azalea calendulacea, Azalea nudiflora, Azalea 
pontica and Azalea viscosa, have numerous by- 
brids as fertile as their parents; and so has 
Rhododendron Catawbiense and Khododendron 
Ponticum. There are hybrids between Azalea 
and Rhododendron, The writer never heard 
that any of these were sterile. Rhododendron 
Gibsoni, the product of these two genera, the 
writer knows is fertile. Mr. C. M. Hovey, of 
Boston, has raised fertile hybrids between the 
tiger lily and one of the Japan species (1, 
speciosum), between Cereus specwsissimus and 
Cereus crenatus, and various distinct species of 
peonies, Mr. Josiah Hoopes, of West Chester, 
brought Aquilegia cerulea from the Rocky 
Mountains in 1873, and soon after had numerous 
fertile hybrids between this and Aquilegia Cana- 
densis. ° The cape heaths of our greenhouses-— 
species of Erica, have remarkably distinct forms 
among them, yet any of them hybridize freely 
and produce offspring as fertile as their 
parents. Even where a hybrid may be sterile in 
one country or season, it may be fertile under 
other circumstances, Clematis Jackmani is a 
sterile hybrid in England. It seeds with the 
writer, near Philadelphia, with some freedom. 
He has a jot of seedlings, of which three have 
bloomed at this writing, nearly exactly repro- 
ducing the parent hybrid. In the Old Worid it 
has not been found unconditionally sterile. Mr. 
Anderson Henry crossed it with C. candida 
and obtained seeds (Proc. Bot, Soc., Edinburgh, 
1867), and he finds within his experience that 
the same plants which will refuse to cross one 
season are yielding in another. It is the season 
and not any structural peculiarity which makes 
the difference. This is American experience 
with plants fiot hybrids. Akebia, Wistaria and 





many other things usually sterile, occasionally 
surprise us by yielding good crops of seed. 
Rev. Professor Henslow, examined a bybrid Dig- 
italis, which was sterile, and could find no struc- 
tural difference whatever between it and the fer- 
tile ones; and Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt, of Phila- 
delphia, has traced pollen tubes to the nuclei in 
the sterile Wistaria. Though Wistaria is not a 
hybrid, the fact shows that sterility does not arise 
from inability to avail itself of the fecundating 
influences, but from some cause probably con- 
nected with nutrition. Apples, pears and 
cherries, when two or three years old, will 
often flower freely, but produce no fruit. The 
same trees, the year following transplanting, 
are well known to attempt to mature a heavy 
crop in many cases. The checking of vegetative 
vigor is favorable to reproduction. It is nota 
structural case having relation to pollination, 

In the history of American fruits we find re- 
markably strong evidence for the fertility of 
hybrids. ‘The old ‘‘ Purplecane” raspberry is 
either a natural hybrid, or adeparture by natural 
variation from some native species, The ‘* Phila- 
delphia” raspberry appears to have this for one 
of its parents, and is also cither a hybrid or 
great variation. Found wild, there is no evi- 
dence of a positive nature. They are simply 
supposed to be hybrids between the Blackcap 
raspberry, Rubus occidentalis, and the Red, 
Rubus strigosus or Rubus Idwus. However, 
with this ‘* Philadelphia” and Rubus occidentalis, 
Mr. Wm. Saunders, of London, Ontaria, has 
numerous fertile hybrids, (See “ Fruit Growers’, 
Ontario Report,” 1872.) In 1875 he also 
had fertile hybrids between Rubus occidentalis, 
and some ‘‘ Red” raspberry. ‘The same remark- 
ably careful scientific experimenter had fertile 
hybrid goosberries between Ribes Cynobatli, and 
the garden gooseberry. The history of the grape 
in America is one of a long succession of fertile 
hybrids, though perhaps the distinctness of the 
species might be a question, There is such a 
regular gradation that no one can refer a form 
in every case to its proper species. Still, when 
we take the Wild Fox grape and compare it with 
the grape of European vineyards, or a Scupper- 
nong and a Frost grape, all will admit that in 
no sense can these be regarded as one species. 
Yet they all hybridize, and the hybrids are fer- 
tile. Dr. Wylie, of Chester, South Carolina, suc- 
ceeded in uniting Scuppernong «and Black 
Hamburg. There are always some males or 
sterile plants among all grape seedlings, 
hybrids or not. One of Dr. Wylie’s seedlings 
from this cross was a male. This hybrid 
male had more potency in fecundating other 
species than any of the normal specific forms, 
Mr. Haskell, of Ipswich, Mass., Mr. Rogers, of 
Salem, and Mr. Ricketts, of Newburg, New York, 
are well-known careful experimenters in hybridiz- 
ing grapes—the progeny being as fertile as their 
parents. Among pears and apples are numerous 
varieties which are seedless, but which no one 
regards as hybrids, They bear fruit in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but produce no sceds, 
They are not sterile in a pomological sense, but 
they are in a physiological, They are on the 
road to sterility. On the other hand hybrids, 
well known to be such, are fertile. The Siberian 
crab, Pyrus bvaccata, and Pyrus Malus, the 
ordinary orchard apple, have intercrossed. The 
result is a very bardy race, just suited to 
the northwest, as fertile as the originals ever 
were. Among pears we have the Kieffer. 
This originated on the grounds of a neighbor of 
the writer. No one would regard the Sand pear 
of China as any way closely related to the com- 
mon pear of the gardens. The originator had 
atreeof the Sand pear and the ‘Flemish Beauty” 
with their branches interlaced. The Kieffer 
was a seedling from this Sand pear tree. In this 
case hybridization was not the result of an actual 
experiment, as in the careful work of the grape 
hybridizers named; but no one doubts the 
hybridizing under all the circumstances. But 
the Kieffer is one of the most fertile of pears, 
either in a physiological or pomological sense. 
The tree is a prodigious bearer, and every fruit 
the writer has had the opportunity to cut open 
was filled with perfect seeds to an extent never 
found in the usual garden varieties. 

M. Naudin, a very energetic French experi- 
menter with hybrid plants, gives as the result of 
his observations, that never more than 25 per 
cent. of hybrids were sterile, and of these num- 
bers had fertile pollen ; but even this proportion 
may have had more to do with the climate or 
surroundings than with absolute sterility. In 
America, so far as the writer of this has had the 
opportunity to observe, there is no reason to 
believe there is any more sterility attached to 
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Tue brothers Henry state that they find 
the two belts upon the disk of Uranus inclined at 
an angle of about 40° to the plane of the orbits of 
the satellites. If correct, this is very remark- 
able, and in flat contradiction to the results of 
Tisserand’s investigations relative to the con- 
nection between the form of a planet and the 
position of its satellites. The observations at 
Princeton, last year, did not indicate any such 
ano’ , nor did those made at Nice; and it is 
probable that some want of symmetry in the 
markings (which at best are faint even 


; in the largest telescopes) has led to an errone- 
ous impression. 





Biblical Research. 


AN ANCIENT ARAMAIC INSCRIP- 
TI 





Tue chief objective point of Prof. Julius 
Euting’s present journey to Arabia was to obtain 
an Aramaic inscription at Teimaé. His success 
is made known in a provisional publication, by 
Prof. Theodor Néldecke, of Strasburg. Euting’s 
own account, as given by Néldecke, we translate 
as follows: 


In the ruins of the ancient Teima (ND, Tema, 
Isaiah xxi, 14), on February 17th, 1884, in a building of 
more recent date, called Tlehan, I found a stone, built 
as perpendicularly as a door post; which indeed had 
been seen by Herr Huber four years ago, but ite 
importance was not recognized by him, The stele 
consists of a gray sandstone slab, 42 centimeters 
wide, 98 and 110 in its two diagonals, and 11 in 
thickness. The lower end is broken off obliquely 
On the narrow edge at the left is the portrait of the 
king in pure Assyrian garb; below a sacrificial scene 
before an altar with a horned bull’s head. At the foot 
an inscription of two lines. On the front of 
the stele, which is rounded at the top, is the inscrip- 
tion in 24 (or perhaps 25) lines. The stone stood 
with the head downward, buried in the earth from 
line 5 to the top. The lines immediately next the 
earth were naturally the most damaged, and hence 
of lines 5—9 hardly a letter is preserved. On the 
other hand, lines 10—22 show a pretty well preserved 
and an interesting text. The writing belongs to the 
earliest Aramaic, and comes pretty near to the little 
monuments which are preserved on Babylonian clay 
tablets in the British Museum, and likewise to that 
of the lion of Abydos. As to the style, the letters 
are carved in high relief on the stone; a method 
which appears to have been especially in vogue in 
el-’Ola and in Teima. 


A drawing and squeezes were sent to Stras- 
burg, and the stone itself is now on its way to 
Germany. Néldecke gives a (photo-?) lithograph 
of theinscription, anda transcription and trans- 
lation of those parts which the squeezes cover ; 
except that he omits to translate lines three and 
four, which speak of the *‘ gods of Teima.” His 
translation (lines 10—25), turned into English, 
read as follows, the HGM and ShZB standing 
for two proper names, O37 and 37y, which he 
does not venture to vocalize : 


10. HGM. But may the gods 

11. of Teima protect (7?) the image of ShZB, the 
son of Petosiri, 

12. and his seed in the image-house of HGM, and 
any man 

18. who destroys this (?) 
Teima 

14. remove him and his seed and his name from 
the face 

15. of Teima. And this is the righteousness, 
Go « « 
16. theimage of .. . 
17. the (of the?) gods of Teima to the image of 
HGM; 

18. from the field [an illegible numeral]| date palms, 
and from the treasure 

19. of the King 6 date palms ; in all, date palms 

20. 21 (with another illegible numeral) year by 
year. Aud gods and men 

21. shall derive no advantage frou, the image of 
ShZB, the son of Petosiri, 

22... . his seed and name. 


may the gods of 


On the left, below the portrait above referred to: 
“Tmage of ShZB, the priest.” It is plain that 
the matter of the inscription refers to the conse- 
crated and curse-protected image of a priest, 
either alive or deceased. Whether HGM was god 
or man does not appear. The inscription is 
ancient in every point of view. Euting assigns 
the monument to 500 B. C., at least, and is in- 
clined to place it back even to the eighth century. 
The image of the priest or king, who bears a 
spear, is of atime older than the Persian, and 
resembles the Assyrian, though its identification 
with the latter (made, as above, by Euting) is 
not perfectly clear. The language is the same 
sort of Aramaic as that of the oldest known in- 
scriptions, and on the Egyptian papyri, and is 
not very different from the Aramaic of Daniel 
and Ezra, ‘The composition shows, further- 
more, in Néldecke’s opinion, a skilled writer. 
Néldecke’s grammatical and linguistic remarks 
are of deep interest to the ‘specialist; but his 
further remarks on the general bearing of the 
find are worth translating for the benefit of all 
Bible readers: 

Even if we understood Jess of the inscription than 
we do, it would still be in every way important. The 
bare fact that here, in Central Arabia, in very ancient 
times, such an inscription was setup, in Aramaic 
language and Aramaic letters, is exceedingly signifi- 
cant, Of course it does not follow that those in- 
habitants of Teima, which the Old Testament con- 
sidered as belonging to the children of Israel (Gen 
xxv, 15; I Chron. i,30), were Arameans ; for in the 
Persian period many Aramaic documents were com- 
posed by non-Arameans also in Egypt; and even 
the satraps of Asia Minor, who were neither Ara- 
means nor rulers of Arameans, have Aramean 
legends on their coins; but here, in any case, is 
shown a very strong culture-influence of the lands 
of the Aramaic tongue upon the Arabs; an iafluence 
which, in divers ways, continued quite down to the 
rise of {slam. Our inscription must, furthermore, 
contribute to strengthen the view that the Aramaic 
did not begin its wide spread away from its home 
first under the Achemenida, nor then for the first 
time become the langusge of literature or the state ; 
but that it must have begun to do so at least as early 
as the Assyrian period. Not without reason is it 
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taken for granted, in II Kings xvili, 26; Isaiah 
xxxvi, 11, a8 a matter of course, that a high Assyrian 
official spoke Aramaic, 

Farther, it is of the highest interest that we dis- 
cover in this region, in very ancient times, a culture 
of so high a grade ; an organized worship of gods, 
with images, temples, offerings, priests of noble 
rank, inscriptions, etc. This cultare lasted a long 
while; for Euting found there, and in the immediate 
neighborhood, a great number‘of inscriptions, some 
which can be called old Aramaic, many Nabatean, 
many Saban (Himyaritic), and a number in charac- 
ters not yet, or at least not yet consistently, de- 
ciphered. Without doubt, the culture of Teima and 
other places in northwestern Arabia depended upon 
trade. In Job vi, 19—a passage which is probably of 
about the same age with our inscription—the cara- 
vans of Teima are ranged with the traveling trains 
of Saba. Without its importance in trade Teimé, 
otherwise of little account in the interior of Arabia, 
would scarcely have been mentioned so many times 
inthe Old Testament (Gen. xxv, 5; I Chron. 1., 30; 
Job vi, 19; Isaiah xxi, 14; Jeremiah xxv, 23). 

Two other Aramaic inscriptions, likewise sent 
by Euting from Teima, are published by Nél- 
decke, along with the former. They belong toa 
period not far from that of Alexander. One is 
a votive inscription, and remarkable for dividing 
words in two at the end of aline. The other is 
an imperfect epitaph. 








Sanitary, 


SANITARY EXAMINATIONS OF 
CHARITABLE RETREATS. 


‘THe experience of those who have occasion to 
examine into sanitary or social questions is 
more and more convincing of the need of state 
system of inspection for all institutions which are 
classified as charities, and for all places of large 
and sudden resort, where the usual routine of 
household conditions in single families cannot 
be carried out. The ground of this appointment 
and examination is in the fact that the condition 
of the people is the chief concern of the state, 
and that great dangers to individual and general 
welfare and to the public health accrue from the 
improper care of institutions, or from the sud- 
den gathering of masses for temporary residence 
in localities. So we find that in the older coun- 
tries this necessity has been recognized not only 
to the degree of care for great charities, but by 
special laws for the regulations of hotels, 
victualling houses, etc. It does not mend or 
better the matter to say that many of the evils 
discovered were not intentional. The results 
are none the less real. It has happened to us 
many times to show most respectable and honor- 
able men through institutions of which they 
were the overseers, and by demonstration, by 
questions, by conversation, by sustained state- 
ments on the part of patients or attendants to 
make quiet revelations at which they themselves 
were a, palled. 

There is, first, the actual fact that very few are 
intelligent as to the details of conducting a large 
charity. The amount of administration re- 
quired and the character of it is such as not to 
be within the grasp ef many. All that can be 
said of some is that they show an aptitude for 
their work, while others, it may be equally re- 
spectable and informed as to general matters, 
have not the least adaptation to their special 
care. Then there is the constant tendency to 
routine, which we all find in life. To an easy- 
going body anda dull conscience there ie no 
such tempting sinecure as the headship of a 
state institution or other charity, in which there 
is no practical oversight but his own sweet will. 
The eminently respectable Board of Visitors 
makes its quarterly visit, arrives at eleven o’clock, 
has pleasant conversation until one, and then is 
feasted on a state dinner, which occupies until 
haif-past two or three. The coaches are at the 
door, and.a ride over the grounds and to the sta- 
tion complete the order of the. day. We know 
of some grand exceptions ; but how much is this 
the rule? In a large county we have known of a 
freeholders’ dinner, where the charge is a large 
almshouse and an asylum of sixty inmates. It 
was the habit for all the respectable voters of 
the neighborhood to gather atthe time and have 
a good dinner at the expense of the county. It 
was only under great pressure that better 
methods were instiluted; for the arrangement 
was popular. Nor can it be expected that men 
chosen by caucus nomination will, as a rule, be 
informed as to duties more or less special. 
Where they would be willing to do their duty, 
they do not know enough as to the details of 
service. In the case of asylums, we never could 
understand how it is that, just as in hospitals, 
there should not be a co-operating visiting 
medical board, so that each new case 
could be most fully studied, and there be the 
advantage of that counsel which in early stages 
is often so valuable in the case of prisons, of 
reform schools, etc. These are equally grave 
questions, not so much as affecting health, as 
they bear upon social conditions and on the 
Proper adjustment of punishment to the end of 
reform. No state can afford to be without a 
system by which a person recognized as an au- 
thority can be not only an honorary officer, but 
able himself, or by skilled assistants, to visit each 
institution and to stay long enough to look 





closely into all sanitary conditions, to inquire 
not only of attendants but patients as to their 
individual wants, and with discriminating pa- 
tience to discern what changes are to be advised 
either in methods or discipline. The time is 
coming when, probably,a similar system will 
need to be extended to our public schools. 
There are recognized embarrassments when all 
the work is left to some local officer, and im- 
pediments which such cannot be expected to 
overcome; but when some skilled, responsible 
authority can be called upon or can go not so 
much in complaint as a counselor and preventer, 
it soon becomes evident how much good can be 
done in this way. Pauperism, lunacy and crime, 
must multiply with our rapid increase of popu- 
lation, massed into cities and into tenements, 
and workshops as modern methods mass it. It is 
certainly high time for more active,administra- 
tion, 80 as to avoid investigating committees, 
and so as to protect not only the unfortunate 
but the whole people from evils that are sure to 
be reflex in their influence upon society at 
large. 


Personalities, 


Ir is no new thing that persons living near 
churches are by no means certain of finding 
themselves first in the pews for service on Sun- 
day. The amusing story is told of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Witherell, of Scituate, Mass., an excellent 
divine of his day, that, on a certain Sabbath 
morning, a parishioner, Mr. Bryant, came into 
the building just as Mr. Witherell was ending 
his second prayer. Mr. Witherell addressed him 
promptly and sternly,saying : “‘ Neighbor Bryant, 
it is to your repruach that you have disturbed 
the worship by entering lave, living, as you do, 
within a mile of this place—especially so, since 
here is Goody Barstow, who has milked seven 
cows, made a cheese and walked five miles to 
the house of God in good season.” Goody 
Barstow must have been an active member of 
the community. 











.. John Brown, the gillie who stood so high 
in the favor of Queen Victoria (and whose death 
was no small relief to many of the royal lady’s 
friends), has no successor. One Francis Clark 
occupies his post, but is accorded no such confi. 
dences nor privileges nor perquisites. Brown’s 
rooms at Windsor are permanently shut up, and 
a brass plate in one of them recites his virtues 
and dignities. A ledy of the court remembered 
well hearing the honored John, a few months be- 
fore his death and while driving with his sover- 
eign, lean over the rumble aud coolly ask the 
Queen to ‘lend him her parasol,” the sun being 
so hot. His request was at once complied with ; 
the Queen handing up the article as a matter of 
course, 


.-In the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton is an aged colored man, who has probably 
turned over in his honest hands more money 
than any person now living—so much that one 
cannot adequately imagine it. He is the mes- 
senger of the Register’s office, whose duty it is 
to carry all bills, bonds, checks and valuable pa- 
pers between the Register and those outside his 
demesnes, and his name is Henry Logan, He 
was once a slave, manumitted by his master, Cap- 
tain Wheeler, and Henry Clay employed him 
later as a valet. He lives in a little cottage and 
receives a salary of $720 a year, and is as con- 
tented as if he were the billionaire of his epoch, 


..As it is not known and is not likely to be 
known how John Harvard, the founder of Har- 
vard College looked, the statue about to be 
erected to him in the Memorial Hall of the Uni- 
versity will be no likeness, It is a curious fact 
that the only piece of the personal property of 
Mr. Harvard left to a curious and respectful pos- 
terity is one small volume entitled ‘“‘The Chris- 
tian Warfare Against the World, the Flesh, and 
the Devil.” The College preserves this relic care- 
fully. In spite of its solitariness it is known that 
Mr. Harvard's entire library was deposited with- 
in the old buildings. 


..The late Nicholas Anchovena, who died at 
Buenos Ayres in June, was undoubtedly one of the 
wealthiest farmers in the world. His executors 
report his rural estates as amounting to 1,710 
square miles of land, 152,000 cows, 410,000 sheep, 
He likewise owned large tracts of real estate in 
Ithe capital of his country, all improved more or 
ess, and his assets altogether were appraised at 
£2,400,000 sterling. 


..Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie is charged by 
Government officials with being a wonderfully 
successful diplomatist in keeping her husband 
from being ordered away on duty. Unluckily 
for him he has just come to the end of his pleas- 
ant path and is to be stationed at Montgomery, 
Ala., much to the glee of his professional associ- 
ates. 


...-Mr. Dudley Buck (who declined with such 
simplicity and good sense the privilege of writ- 
ing himself “‘ Dr, Dudley Buck”) is taking a lit- 
tle run in Germany with friends. 


..--Prof. Austin Phelps recently remarked 
that to the most devout Christian and the most 
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sensuous skeptic death is alike dreadful and re- 
pellant. : 


...-King Tawhio and the other Maori chiefs 
now visiting England have all been made mem- 
bers of the Order of Good Templars. 


PH ebbies, 


....A cereal story—A crop report. 
..A Mushroom—A Luncheon Dairy. 


.++.Wagoner’s Music—Gee! Whoa! Haw! Git 
up there, 











.-Positive, cash; 
superlative, Canada. 


..The rule of three at Mount Desert—For me 
third person to clear out. 


comparative, cashier ; 


.-A Coney Island restaurant has “18 carrot 
vegetable soup on its bill of fare. 


....It is money makes the mare go; and that 
is one of the things the matter with Maud 8, 


...-Ben Butler accepts more nominations and 
gets less offices than any man in the business, 


....‘* William Astor’s new yacht will cost $25,- 
000 a year to maintain.” We didn’t suppose it 
was 80 expensive to board a yacht. 


....“She isa beautiful poem,” says a gush- 
ing lover. We are glad to hear it. It does not 
harm a young woman to be well versed. 


.. What is the difference between a Goddess 
of Liberty and a detective? One is always on 
the doilar and the other aiways on the scent. 


....-Browning, the ball-player, was asked if 
he thought Cleveland would win. ‘ No,” he 
said. ‘‘ The fight lies between Boston and Provi- 
dence.” 


....“*Papa, why do they call Mr, Blaine a 
plumed knight?” ‘One reason, my son, may 
be that while in office he always feathered his 
own nest.” 


....“* Oh! don’t propose to me here !” exclaimed 
a young lady, whose love was about to pour out 
his avowal as they were riding by a corn-field. 
‘The very corn has ears.” 


...-Mr. Blower’s wife asked him to buy a ther- 
mometer the other day, but he declined, saying: 
‘*No, my dear; wo will wait until next Winter, 
when they will be much lower. 


....An Irish magistrate asked a prisoner if he 
was married. No,” replied the man. ‘Then,” 
replied his worship, amid peals of laughter, “it 
is a good thing for your wife.” 


...- Teacher: ‘‘Who reigned after Saul?” 
Little Bessie: ** David.” ‘And who came after 
David?” “Solomon.” ‘‘And who came after 
Solomon?” “The Queen of Sheba,” 


..Dr. Koch having stated that the best pre- 
caution against cholera is to avoid the use of 
water, the health officers of Kentucky have de- 
clared that no quarantine is necessary. 


-‘* Well, well!” said old Mrs, Gumbo, as she 
laid down her morning paper. ‘‘So they've rescued 
poor old Greely alive! I do hope that Horace’ll 
take hold of the Tribune again and edit it sen- 
sibly, like he used ter.” 


. Mistress of the House (to new nursery maid, 
whom she finds deeply absorbed in a dime 
novel); ‘* Why, Annie, you can’t read and mind 
the baby at the same time!” ‘“‘ Begging your 
parding, mum, the child doesn’t disturb me a 
bit!” 


» Stephen Whitlock, aged eighteen years, of 
Lyons, N. Y., ‘after eating a quart of peanuts 
two quarts of cherries, pits and all, and drink” 
ing several glasses of ice water, died in great 
agony.” The cause of his death is unknown, 
but heart disease is suspected. 


...-T'wo soldiers lay beneath their blankets, 
looking up at the stars, Says Jack: *‘What 
made you go into the army, Tom?” “ Well,” 
replied Tom, ‘‘I had no wife and I loved war, 
Jack; so I went, What made you go?” “ Well,” 
returned Jack, ‘‘I had a wife, and I loved peace, 
Tom ; so I went.” 


+++“! It seems to me,” said a Vermont judge 
to his daughter, “‘ that your young man calls a 
good many times a week. My court doesn’t sit any- 
where near as often as yoursdoes.” ‘Oh! well, 
papa,” was the blushing reply, “‘I am engaged 
to him, you know, and that entitles us to a court 
of special sessions.” 


.»».Olergyman (on his way from church, to 
the son of a parishioner rather addicted to 
hunting on Sunday): “ My little boy, I didn’t 
see your father at church this morning. I am 
afraid he does not fear God.” Young Heathen: 
Oh! yes, I guess he does. He took his gun with 
him this morning.” 


... Little Billy Simpton isaged about ten. Not 
long since the Simpton family was increased by 
still another little boy, anda friend of the family, 
meeting Billy, said to him: “So you have got 
another baby at your house. He is a right smart 
little fellow; aint he?” ‘“Humph!” sneered 


Billy, turning up his nose; how many smart 
boys do you expect us to have in our family?” 


-.-A pew prison chaplain was recently ap 
pointed in a certain town in Scotland. He was 
a man who greatly magnified his office, and, on 
entering one of the cells on the first round of 
inspection, he, with much pomposity, thus ad- 
dressed the prisoner who occupied it: ‘* Well, 
sir, do you know who I am?” “No; nor I 
dinna care!” was the nonchalant reply; but 
the criminal seemed to be repentant a few min- 
utes afterward, and added, conciliatorily: 
‘Weel, [hae heard o’ ye before.” ‘* And what 
did you hear?” returned the chaplain, his curi- 
osity getting the better of his dignity. ‘‘ Weel, 
I heard that the last twa kirks ye war in ye 
preached them baith empty ; but ye’ll no find it 
such an easy matter to do the same wi’ this 
ane,” 


q > « 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BRAYTON, Jonaruan, of Centerville, R, I., died 
recently. 

DEAN, L. J., Randolph, Mass., resigns. 

DEXTER, Hauay V., D.D., died at Baldwins- 
ville, Mass. 

DUNCAN, Joun, D.D., of Boston, died recently, 

DYE, Guo. E., called to Wilber, Neb. 

GOODSPEED, Gero. L, ord, Aug. 5th, at Mor- 
gan Park, fil, and accepts call to Sonora, 
Cal. 

HOLDEMAN, Mnz., Wilmington, Del., 
call to First ch., New York City. 
LIPPHARDT, Wa., ord. over German ch., 

Quincy, Il, 

WILLIAMS, C, F., Bridgeport, Conn., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, Cuanues W., ord, July 23d, Quincy 
Point, Mass, 

SAGE, A. J., D.D., Hartford, Conn, has been 
elected Professor of Homiletics in the Semi- 
nary at Chicago, and to pastorate of ch, at 
Morgan Park, Ill. 








accepts 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, Geo. C., nominated by Kansas Home 
Miss’y. Soc’y. State Sup’t. of Missions, to 
succeed 8, D. Storrs, 

ALLENDER, J., Red Oak, Lowa, resigns. 

ANDERSON, Gerorag, Gaines, N. Y., resigns, 


ARMSTRONG, Artuur E., Pitkin, Ool., re- 
signs. 
ATWOOD, Evaene F., Bridgewater, accepts 


call to No. Canaan, Conn. 
DUNNELS, A. F. sag Seminary, called to 


Central ch., Bath, 


FITCH, Cuanves N., welll O., resigns, 
HARRISON, Gnemnes 8., So. Pueblo, Col, 
called to Frank:in, Neb, 


HARLOW, Epwin A., Cape Elizabeth, Me., re- 
signs, 


—" G. H., ord, Roodhouse, Ill, Aug. 
th, 


HUGHBSON, 8. 8., accepts call to Waverly ch., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


McCONNOUGHEY, A. N., accepts recall to 
Fredonia, Mich. 


NEWHALL, Cuanxzs 8., Tipton, Ia., resigns. 

NEWMAN, Sreruen M., Ripon, Wis., resigns. 

NEWTON, D. A., Lancaster, Mass,, called to 
Saco, Me. 

PITTS, E. T., accepts call to West th., Portland, 


e. 
PLATT, Luruer H., 
Reno Center, Kan, 


PRICE, Lewis V., accepts call to Broadway ch., 
Somerville, Mass, 

ROGERS, Oscoop W., inst. Mt. Pleasant, Ia., 
July bth. 

SANBORN, Geonrcer M., of Sherman, Tex., ac- 
cepts call to Little Rock, Ark, 

SELDEN, Joszru H., Methuen, Mass., accepts 
call to Firat Presbyterian ch., Erie, Penn, 


SINK, RAWSON By Redwood City, called to 
Grass Valley, Cal. 


TOBEY, Isaac F., Aurora, Dak., accepts call to 
Park ch., Berkeley, Cal. 


VAN CAMP, Albert J., Westweod, Mich., re- 
6. 


Garden City, called to 


WESTLAKE, Cassius M., Harwich, Mass., re- 
signs. 

WILLIAMS, Davi T., Brighton, O., resigns. 

WILSON, Henry, ‘Hastings, Neb., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CAMPBELL, L N., called to Rutherfordton, 


GARDINER, A. 8., accepts call to Milford, Penn, 


HENDY, Joun F., 'D. D., Emporia, Kan., elected 
President of Emporia Co lege. 


SHERRARD, J. cine Petersburg, W. Va., called 
to Afton, V; 


THOMAS, W. z. called to Marion, O. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BULK, Cuas. E., of Halford Oo., 
St. Peter’s ch., Easton, Penn. 


BURKE, Parnick, goes to petty 4 Tl. 


goes to 


HARRIS, Wa. J., D.D., the 
Bouth Dakota in organ sine Oethodent pose work 
Sioux City. 


ateanl: J A., New’ » becomes 
A sibel ‘of “of F Phecteee fn a Clinton, 
TROTTER, Wu, R., accepts call to Trinity 
Bristol, B. t , 4. 


» 





eget 
WHEDEN +» D.D., lately editor of the 
Ve ahoda’ Quariety 
as Quarerly Review, is a 
ang oe a teN 





en rr re 
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School and College. 


Tue Starr King School of Boston is an insti- 
tution for girls, and its aim is to supplement 
the train:ng of the public schools with an ele- 
mentary and technical training. It is now 
nearly at the close of its second session, and has 
an average attendance of 120 pupils. There isa 
kitchen garden class, a class in modeling clay, & 
class in knitting, a class in art neeedlework, 
classes in color, in weaving, in gymnastics, and 
a class in carpentry. “It is surprising,” says the 
Boston Advertiser, ‘to see how well the girls 
do, and especially how well they do in the latter 
class, and how naturally some of them take to 
the use of tools, Their efforts are mostly in the 
cabinet-making line, although the first lessons 
are in getting out pieces of wood for miniature 
fences, and learning to use the tools and shape 
the woods. From these they go to something 
more ambitious, knife-trays, ironing-boardas, 
foot-stools, ete. One of the girls is making a 
pretty oak desk, another an earel, still another 
an ornamental table. There is no play about 
this work; it is genuine labor. They do every- 
thing thenwelves, under the guidance, of course, 
of a skilled carpenter, who acts us teacher. 
They take the dimensions, get out the wood, 
prepare it properly and put it together. The 
result in many cases would not shame experi- 
enced workmen, Of course only the larger girls 
can do this laborious work; but the little ones 
have their coloring and weaving, their part in 
the needlework and the kitchen garden classes, 
and all have the gymnastic training under one 
of Professur Sargent’s best graduates. The 
classes in modeling do surprisingly well; they 
model from the flat, and they show a really re- 
markable skill. The teachers are of the best, 
and ure all interested most thoroughly in their 
pupils. It is hoped next year to add designing 
to the listof studies, as many of the older girls 
are anxious for the opportunity of such study, 
In the méantime, what has ulready been 
achieved by this short session of a technical 
schuol for girls will be shown at the Institute 
fair, where there will be an exhibit in the 
woman's department of the work of the school, 
Mrs, McBride having made a special effort ia 
behalf of this display, which will show how 
much may be done, and well done, by girls, 
when properly trained and directed, The wish 
has been expressed by many interested im edu- 
cational matters that this school should be- 
come # permanent institution, instead of so 
temporary a one.” 





.... The new bill on primary education, which 
has been introduced by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, is designed to do away with the objection- 
able features of the law of 1879. Under this 
law the state determines the number of primary 
schools, and schools for infants and adults, in 
each commune, as well as the number of 
teachers, whom it forms in its own training 
schools, and of whom it has virtually the nom- 
ination, It fixes the budget of the schools, and 
leaves the commune neither initiative nor inde- 
pendence. The result of this provision was that 
the opinions of one-half the nation were imposed 
upon the other half. If the present bill becomes 
law, all compulsory measures on the part of the 
state will be abandoned, and each commune will 
be allowed to decide for itself the religious 
character of its schools, In short, the object of 
the bill is to provide instruction for all, to allow 
the communes which pay for them tu have the 
schools that the inhabitants prefer on condition 
that the instruction given comes up to the 
proper standard ; to do away with the anomaly 
of building expensive school-houses, and keep- 
ing up a staff of teachers where the parents are 
uuwilling to send their children to them; and 


to put a stop to the hostile feeling that is now 
prevalent all over the country between com- 
munal schools and private schools, and the 
pressure now put upon parents to send their 
children to one or the other, 


....The Albuquerque Academy (New Mexico) 
is now closing its fifth year of active service with 
most satisfactory records and prospects. The 
enrollment numbers 324 pupils in various de- 
partments of education, and a faculty of seven 
instructors, The principal is A, 8. McPherson, 
and the students attend from a radius of five 
hundred miles. A considerable number are 
Spanish, but the proportion of American and 
other nationalities is large. The institution 
needs a contribution of $10,000 for the enlarge- 
ment of its bui.dings and resources. There are 
several free scholarships, and it is hoped soon to 
establish more. 


....Mrs, Wilbur Fisk, widow of the Rev. Wil- 
bur Fisk, who was the first President of Wes- 
leyan University, died recently in Middletown, 
Conn. She was eighty-nine years and ten 
months old, and her death was due to old age, 
Her husband died in 1539. The property which 
she has occupied so many years now reverts to 
Wesleyan University. She had the privilege of 
occupying it as long as she Jived, 


.+++The friends of Colby University, Water- 
ville, Me., may be proud of their new academy 
building, erected through the generosity of 
Governor Coburn, and known as the Coburn 
Classical Institute. Whe Colby Echo contains, 
as the frontispiece to its commencement num- 
ber, an engraving of the highly artistic and 
beautiful building. 





Literature. 


(The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE QUESTION OF SHIPS.* 


Tue question of ships is not a single 
question, but a group of questions, involv- 
ing several distinct interests. There is the 
suip-building interest, with a capital of 
20,000,000; the ship-owning interest, with 
a capital of $200,000,000; the foreign trade 
itself, amounting each year to more than 
$1,500,000,000, on which we pay an annual 
freight of something like $100,000,000—five- 
sixths of itto foreigners. And in another 
point of view, the national interests of the 
whole country are involved, its power to 
command respect in peace or war—inter- 
ests which cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. 

People are apt to assume, without think- 
ing, that these interests must be in harmony. 
Sometimes they are, and sometimes they 
are not. Whenever we attempt to interfere 
by legislative restrictions in favor of one of 
them, it almost always puts them out of 
harmony. If the price of vessels is made 
high, it is good for the ship-builder, but 
bad for the ship-owner unless he can recoup 
himself by higher freight charges. The 
high freight charges are good for the ship- 
owner, but bad for the merchant who pays 
them. 

Now, up to about 1850, we undertook to 
protect our ship-owners at the expense of 
our merchants. To this day we do the 
same thing in our coasting trade. To carry 
a cargo from New York to New Orleans, a 
vessel must be American owned and built. 
No foreign ship is allowed to compete for 
this business. American owners and build- 
ers are protected to the extent of actual 
prohibition against all others. But in the 
foreign trade, since 1850, the American 
ship-owner has no such protection. Foreign 
vessels are allowed to compete with his on 
equal terms. In the meantime, our laws 
put the American ship-owner at an acvual 
disadvantage as compared with the for- 
eigner. It costs him more to buy his vessels, 
and more to run them after they are 
bought. 

We try to protect the American ship- 
builder at the expense of the American 
ship-owner. No ship, by whomsoever 
owned, is allowed to fly the American flag, 
unless builtin this country, For a time 
this provision did no harm. When vessels 
were built of wood and propelled by sail, 
we could build them in this country better 
and perhaps cheaper (quality for quality) 
than it could be done anywhere else in the 
world. But since the substitution of iron 
for wood, and steam for sail, we can no 
longer build vessels of given quality as 
cheaply as they can in England. They 
probably cost 30 per cent. more here. Any 
man who is forced to buy his ships in a 
market of this kind, goes into the competi- 
tion heavily handicapped. And this is not 
all. Our ships are subject to local taxation 
many times heavier than everything that is 
paid in the way of taxes by their English 
rivals. There are vexatious provisions 
about hospital and tonnage dues, about 
mail carriage, about shipment and discharge 
of seamen; all of which puts us at a great 
disadvantage as compared with foreigners. 

‘* Never try to tax anything that can run 
away from you.” Our shipping has been 
running away from us very fast. The 
American flag is rapidly disappearing from 
the ocean under these conditions. Of the 
thousand steamers carrying grain from New 
York in 1880, not one was American. Some 
men have withdrawn from the business in 
despair; others have invested American 
capital under foreign flags. All men—ex- 
cept a few worthy gentlemen who hate 
foreign commerce and all things connected 
with it—agree that the present system is a 
failure. We try to protect our $20,000,000 
of ship-building capital by prohibiting our 
citizens from buying of any one else. And 
we thereby prevent them from buying at 
all under the laws and protection of Amer- 
ica; so that our ship-builders are none the 
better off for the prohibition. 

*Ten Question oF Surrs: Tue Navy AND THE 
Tt Manine. By J. D, Jemnotp Kevrer, 


Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Bons, 1884. 1émo. Pp. viii, 299, 
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What is to be done? We cannot go back 
to our commercial system of fifty years ago. 
The world has outgrown it. It could not 
be endured for a moment. We must either 
remove our restriction and let American 
ship-owners contend with foreigners on 
equal terms; or, if we persist in main- 
taining the restrictions, we must resort to 
subsidies ona large scale to countervail 
them. Free ships or subsidies; this is the 
alternative. The former is the natural, 
sensible, straightforward policy. If applied 
only in the foreign trade it would scarcely 
affect our ship-builders; for they build next 
to nothing for the foreign trade as matters 
now stand. But they prize the position 
of dog in the manger, and are determined 
that, if trey build us no ships, nobody else 
shall build us any. They naturally favor 
the policy of subsidies, because it would 
bring grist to their mill; anda large num- 
ber of congressmen favor it also—perhaps 
because it would bring grist to ¢heir mill. 
But people in general distrust the policy of 
subsidies, and with good reason. It has 
been twice tried in the United States. Once 
before the War, chiefly in connection with 
the Collins line; once after the War in con- 
nection with the Pacific mail. Both times 
it failed signally. The Pacific mail scandals 
are still fresh in the public mind. Nor does 
England furnish us an example to follow, 
though it is often quoted as such. The 
conditions and purposes of England’s sub- 
sidies were radically different from our own. 

This is where the question stands at pres- 
ent, and it is with these facts that Lieuten- 
ant Kelley deals. He shows how we have 
the qualities essential to maritime success; 
that we once were successful, but now are 
not; that this decadence, as he rather curi- 
ously expresses it, ‘‘ had its origin, purely, 
in those changes which commerce theories 
demanded, and which we failed to adopt, 
videlicet, the substitution of steam for sail, 
the use of iron in place of wood for ship- 
building, the antiquated navigation laws of 
this country, and the burdensome national 
and state taxes.” He shows that subsidies 
are not what we need, but free ships with 
relief from unfair taxes and restrictions. 
The latter half of the book deals with ques- 
tions of administration, and the functions 
of the Navy Department, to whose control 
he would transfer the revenue marine, the 
registry of vessels, a considerable part of 
the Coast Survey, and a variety of other 
scattered services. What he says on these 
points is interesting, and some of his pro- 
posals have much in their favor. We have 
not space to criticise them in detail. 

Not the least valuable thing in the book 
is the Second Appendix, which contains 
the testimony of Captain Codman before 
the Congressional Inveatigating Committee 
of 1882. It is spicy reading; it goes to the 
heart of the matter; and elsewhere there is 
adirect issue of fact between Codman’s 
testimony and the Committee’s report (Ap- 
pendix 1); the former is almost always 
right. 

On the whole, the book is a good one. 
It contains a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation, some of which cannot easily be 
found elsewhere. It represents the author’s 
own thought, and not other people’s. Its 
conclusions are. intelligent and generally 
sound. 

These merits are offset by serious draw- 
backs. The material is not thoroughly 
digested. Both style and thought are ram- 
bling. The points are not made squarely 
and sharply. Like an inexperienced talker, 
the author often leaves his main idea 
ragged and unfinished, to wander off upon 
some irrelevant side issue. He fails to 
preserve the proper proportion between 
different parts of his subject. He leaves 
out what is important to make room for 
rather trivial details. He does not meet the 
argument, so vigorously urged and so diffi- 
cult to answer, that, us a source of national 
strength in time of war, our twenty million 
dollars worth of shipyards amount to more 
than our two hundred million dollars worth 
of ships. Subsidies, and free ships—central 
points in the whole question—receive but 
four pages each of actual discussion (for 
more than one-half of the chapter on ‘* Free 
Ships” deals with other matters), while we 
have nineteen pages about * The ‘Training 
of British Seamen.”’ 

His use of statistics is open to criticism. 
No one will blame him simply because the 





figures are sometimes doubtful (it is often 
quite impossible to get really trustworthy 
ones) but he ought to give his readers 
some hint that the figures are doubtful, and 
not leave them to find it out for them. 
selves. Occasionally he makes an inex- 
cusable blunder. He says on page 18: 
“The maximum tonnage of this country 
at any time registered inthe foreign trade 
was in 1861, and then amounted to 5,589,- 
813 tons; Great Britain at the same time 
owning 5,895,369 tons,” etc. He has taken 
the whole shipping of the United States. 
We never had half as much tonnage as this 
registered in the foreign trade. As showing 
great looseness of thought, we take an in- 
stance from page 118, of no special import- 
ance in itself: ‘Roughly speaking the 
Pacific Station includes nearly one-half of 
the whole cruising area, China about one- 
third, and the others the remaining one- 
sixth, the proportions being, relatively, 
Pacific, 7-15; China, 4-15; South America, 
2-15; and Europe and the North Atlantic 
about 1-15 each.” 

Lieutenant Kelley nowhere makes ac- 
knowledgement to Mr. David A. Wells’s 
brilliant little book, ‘‘Our Merchant Ma- 
rine.” In fact, it does not seem certain that 
he has read it. Thisisunfortunate. Wells 
is strong where Kelley is weak. He seizes 
main principles, and makes every point tell 
squarely—almost too squarely; for his 
power of argument sometimes tempts him 
lo overstatement. The result is that Wells’s 
buok, though it contains less general infor- 
mation that Kelley’s, is far easier to read 
and remember. Fortunately the two are 
80 different that each supplements the 
other. There was room for both of them; 
and there is still room for others on the 
same subject. 


— oe — 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LABOR. 


Sie Centuries of Work and Wages: the His- 
tory of English Laborers, by James B. Thorold 
Rogers, M.P., is an able book, and interesting 
for two quite distinct reasons. First, it is an 
important contribution to English history ; and, 
second, it brings out facts and ideas which bear 
strongly on the discussion of the most serious 
social problems of to-day. To the student of 
history it presents a vivid picture of the life of 
the English people in past centuries in all its 
commonplace details. We have presented to our 
view the daily round of duties of master or work- 
man in city or country ; what they ate and drank, 
how they wrought and what they received, their 
hardships and their opportunities, It is pre- 
cisely this which has been lacking in our knowl- 
edge of English history. Hallam felt the want, 
but did not dare to hope that it would ever be 
supplied. Macaulay touched upon these points 
here and there, but could only give us uncertain 
glimpses of the truth, and did not go far back in 
time. Green came nearer meeting the difficul- 
ty; but he sketched the life of the people in 
mass, not in detail. What Rogers has done is 
really wonderful, He has been admirably quali- 
fied for this by his researches in connection 
with his larger work on the history of *‘ Agricul- 
ture and Prices.” He has read over thousands 
of pages of old accounts, rent rolls of colleges or 
monasteries, fragmentary and unpublished 
chronicles. Obscure as are the facts, his 
information is so vast that he has been able to 
reach quite definite conclusions. We have not 
space to follow him in his detailed and often 
entertaining description of houses and lands, of 
hargains, fairs, or journeys. We can only quote 
some of his general statements to show the drift 
of the whole. And first, with regard to the close 
of the thirteenth century : 

‘The life of our ancestors, though laborious, was 
not without its hopes. All the necessaries of life in 
ordinary years, when there was no dearth, were 
abundant and cheap, and even in dear years the 
margin of wages, or profits, over the bare wants of 
life was considerable enough to fill up the void, 
even though the laborers had td subsist for a time 
on some cheaper food than wheaten bread. Meat 
was plentiful; poultry found everywhere; eggs 
cheapest of all. The poorest and meanest man had 
no absolute and insurmountable impediment put on 
his career, if he would seize his opportunity and 
make use of it.” (P. 188.) 

Such was, in general, the state of things dur- 
ing the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. 

“From the earliest recorded annals, through 
neariy three centuries, the condition of the English 
laborers was that of plenty and hope; from per- 
fectly intelligible causes it sunk within a century 
to 80 low a level as to make the workmen practically 
helpless, and the lowest point was reached just 
about the outbreak of the great war between King 
and Parliament. From this time it gradually im- 
proved, till in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
though stil] far below the level of the fifteenth, it 
achieved comparative plenty. Then it began to 
sink again, and the workmen experieaced the dire 
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misery during the great continental war. Latterly, 
almost within our own memory and knowledge, it 
has experienced a slow and partial improvement, 
the causes of whico are to be found in the liberation 
of industry from protective laws, in the adoption of 
certain principles which restrained employment in 
some directions, and most of all, in the concession 
to the laborers of the right so long denied, of form- 
ing labor partnerships.” (P. 522.) 


In spite of this partial exception in our own 
day, the history of English labor furnishes a 
terrible indictment against the English ruling 
classes. 


“The condition of English labor had been continu- 
ously deteriorated by acts of Government, it was 
first impoverished by the issue of base money. 
Next it was robbed of its guild capital by the land 
thieves of Edward’s regency. It was next brought 
in contact with a new and more needy set of employ- 
ers, the sheep-masters, who succeeded the monks, 

. The agricultural laborer was then further 
mulected by enclosures, and by the extinction of 
those immemorial rights of pasture and fuel which 
he had enjoyed so long. The poor jaw professed to 
find him work, but was so administered that the 
reduction of nis wages to a bare subsistence became 
an easy process and an economical expedient. 
When the monarchy was restored, his employers, 
who fixed his wages by their own authority 
(quarter-sessions assessment), relieved their own 
estates from their ancient dues at the expense of 
his poor luxuries by the excise, tied him to the soil 
by the law of settlement, and starved him by a pro- 
hibitive corn law. The freedom of the few was 
bought by the servitude of the many.” (P. 488.) 

To-day we have substituted competition for as- 
sessment. In some respects we are much better 
off. But does this improvement go to the root of 
the matter? Here is where we come in contact 
with questions of modern policy. Mr. Rogers is 
no disciple of Henry George. He believes that 
George’s suggestions are utterly bad, his agita- 
tion dangerous. But Rogers’s study of history 
confirms some of George’s most serious indict- 
ments against the present age. ‘he facts in 
‘Work and Wages” might well furnish a text for 
the opening chapters of ‘* Progress and Poverty.” 
Mr. Rogers sees and feels that competition does 
not produce all the good results which are 
claimed for it. It may be credited with much 
of the good which distinguishes the industry of 
the present age: it must be credited with much 
of the bad. And there is enough of the latter to 
make all thoughtful men pause, 

“It may well be the case, and there is every 
reason to fear it is the case, that there is collected 
a population in our great towns which equals in 
amount the whole of those who lived in England 
and Wales six centuries ago, but whose condition 
is more destitute, whose homes are more squalid, 
whose means are more uncertain, whose prospects 
are more hopeless than those of the poorest serfs of 
the Middle Ages and the meanest drudges of the 
medieval cities. The arm of the law 1s strong 
enough to keep them under, and society has no 
reason to fear their despair; but it is not 
possible to give the solution of one problem, the 
growth of opulence, and to refuse all attention to 


the other problem, the growth of penury. . . . I 
am convinced that till we learn how it was that this 
society has grown and been collected, . . . we 


ghall be offered remedies which are more dangerous 
thanthe disease.” 
> ----- 


RECENT FICTION. 


Miss Maud Howe’s The San Rosario Ranch is 
a more pretentious and far less amateurish 
book than her Newport Aquarelle, It has con- 
sistency ; the writer’s conceptions are freer and 
her style has acquired a vigor which not in- 
frequently becomes extravagance, She has also 
wisely chosen her picturesque background. The 
idea of transporting her heroine from the luxu- 
rious refinements of Venetian life to a Califor- 
nian country home came from an artistic judg- 
ment. But Miss Howe’s book is more an 
index of whatshe can do than what she has 
done. Her characters are continually over- 
idealized, and lack the stamp of healthful flesh 
and blood. The continual subjectiveness strikes 
one as second-hand, and as if the author is— 
we sincerely hope it--writing from no experi- 
ences. The plot is not improbable, but many 
incidents are handled with weak sensationalism, 
and a pen dipped in the ecstatic. The conver- 
sations balance, too often, between the stilted 
and the commonplace, and the tendency to fine 
writing, which Miss Howe showed in her first 
novelette is occasionally extreme in this. The San 
Rosario Ranch wants substance, simplicity, and 
truth, and if not really a *‘ flimsy tale in a fila- 
gree cover,” it is amuch closer approach there- 
to than we hope its successor will be. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) 

Dr, Edward Everett Hale’s The Fortunes of 
Rachel is as bright, modest and entertaining a 
little novel as the season's prolific outcome has 
included. The young English girl grafted so 
completely and wholesomely with New England- 
ism, wins our esteem by her independence and 
fine balance. The people who have to do with 
the advancing of her “fortunes” are equally 
pleasant acquaintances—Aunt Lois Winchell, 
Mr. Wolff and Tom Poore. It is not often that 
a reviewer cannot decide which of two lovers he 
had rather had won the prize; but this is that 
rare case. Dr. Hale’s neat, expressive narrative 
style imparts freshness and piquancy to a little 
book in which there is hardly an incident that 








some novelists would admit as worthy the name. 
The closest ally to such q thing is the finely- 
handled little interview between Rachel and the 
magnate who wishes to bribe her to influence 
her husband toward politically supporting a 
railway scheme, We wish that the publishers of 
the “Standard Library” would devise a more 
tasteful cover for the series—something less 
cheap-looking and flaunting. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnails.) 


In Trafalgar, from the Spanish of Perez 
Galdos, by Clara Bell, there is only the historical 
study of one of the most famous naval events in 
European annals. In a little book of its sort we 
do not Jook for anything except truth to history 
and a graphic employment of its details, The 
story of the great sea-fight, in which Nelson fell, 
is told by a Spanish lad serving on the ‘ Trini- 
dad,” one of those mighty galleons that opposed 
the British fleet. There is something of a love 
s'ory, and the presence of a gallant old Spanish 
soldier and his servant, with some other personal 
interest in Trafalgar; but descriptions naturally 
predominate, and some of these do not owe their 
force to clouds of powder, thundering can- 
nonades and much bloodshed in the thrilling 
attack. The following picture of the departure 
of the Spanish and French allies from the 
harbor of Cadiz is one of stately beauty : 


“At this moment I stood looking back upon 
the scene behind us, And what a scene it was! 
Thirty-two men-of-war, five frigates and two brigan- 
tines, Spanish and French together—some in front, 
some behind, and some abreast of us—were burst- 
ing into sail, as it were, and riding before the light 
breeze. I never saw a lovelier morning. The sun 
flooded those fair shores with light; a faint purple 
tinge colored the sea to the east, and the chain of 
hills which bounds the horizon on the side of the 
town seemed to be on fire in the sunrise; the sky 
was perfectly clear, excepting where, in the east, a 
few rose and golden clouds floated above the horizon, 
The blue sea was calm, and over that sea and 
beneath that sky the forty ships, with their white 
sails, rode forward, one of the noblest fleets that 
human eyes ever rested on. . The solemnity 
of their advance, the hight of their masts, covered 
with canvas, and a vague and obscure harmony 
which my childish ears fancied they could detect 
proceeding from those glorions hulls, a kind of hymn, 

. The loveliness of the day, the crispness of the 
air, the beauty of the sea, which seemed to be dan- 
cing with joy outside the gulf at the approach of the 
vessels, all formed the grandest picture that the 
mind of man can conceive of.” 


Mri. Bell’s translation is not as uniformly 
elegant as it might be. (New York: Wm. 8. 
Gottsberger. ) 

Professor Conant, by the Hon. L, 8, Hunting- 
don, Q. C., is turgid and dull; the incident of 
the steamship disaster not enlivening its many 
pages toa satisfactory degree. The people all 
talk too well, Nay, they do not talk; they “ con- 
verse” at and with one another in well-rounded 
periods and formidable sentences. The greater 
portion of the time must be spent in hearing 
them express their ‘‘ views” upon all manner of 
topics, as, for instance, does “the Senator” of 
the group, who: 

“Gave his ideas of the opera, the drama, 

and other subjects of more or less practical interest, 
To him, oratory was the highest gift, and music the 
most divine art; but sometimes, he said, the great 
masters failed to impress him, while humbler per- 
formers enthralled him. He thought humor an out- 
come of genius, and wit a scintillation from a higher 
life.” 
And +0 on, No wonder that Professor Conant, 
in spite of its natural incidents and fresh Cana- 
dian scenery, becomes a sad bore by the time it 
is half read, (New York: R. Worthington. ) 

Mingo, by Joel Chandler Harris, includes 
within its tasteful palmetto-outlined covers four 
short stories, The tirst, which lends its title to 
the volume, is, in some respects, supertor to ite 
companions, “At Teague Poteets,” ‘* Blue Dave,” 
and ‘A Piece of Land.” The second admirable 
tale,of the Hog Mountain region, appeared in the 
pages of one of our magazines. It must be con- 
tessed that while Mr, Harris has no rival in 
drawing the portrait of the Southern plantation- 
Negro and is inimitabie in his dialect, Mr. 
Charles Egbert Craddock has made the “ white 
trash” of ie wild districts his own subjects, and 
beside his remarkable presentations Mr. Harris's 
pages suffer a little. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & 


Co.) 
- 


..-.T'he German sources of American history 
are a comparatively new field. Possibly to most 
of us itis anew thought that there are such, 
Friedrick Kapp, in his several works, has done 
much to draw attention to what there is in Ger- 
many to illustrate our history, particularly in his 
*‘Life of Baron Steuben,” and yet more recvntly, 
his ‘‘Life of General De Kalh,” a work valuable in 
itself, and all the more so as it gives an entirely 
favorable view of certain early transactions be- 
tween this country and France, which have been 
quoted to our discredit, Mr, Edward J. Lowell 
follows in the same path in his history of The 
Hessians and the Other German Auziliaries of 
Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) The material parts of this well 
made and useful duodecimo were first published 
three or four years ago in the New York Times. it 
opens with some preliminaries a6 to the contract- 


ing parties, their arrangements, etc.,and plunges 

~at once into the business of the war by taking up 

the operations on Long Island against New York, 

and in New Jersey,in which these contingents 

a hand. Their co-operation in the movement 

from Canada is next described until the surren- 

der of Burgoyne, including the subsequent fate 

of the prisoners. It is remarkable that, in order 
to write the history of these forces and their 
operations, it is necessary to describe nearly 
every campaign and battle of the war. The 
author has studied his subject, and writes with 

knowledge and judgment, though with occa- 
sional lapses into a style which is too much in 
the moralizing vein for the dignity of history. 

With some exceptions, such, perhaps, as that of 
the matter already brought out in the ‘‘ Journey 
of the Baroness von Riedesel to America,” the 
work is substantially new, and contains much: 
matter from German sources unknown in 
this country. What we said of Kapp’s 
“Life of De Kalb,” is even more true 
of this volume, that, in some respects, it is worth 
more for the light it throws on the America of 
that time than for what it does for the subject 
itself. At all events, there is a great deal of 
good American history in this history of the 
Hessians in this country. General von Riedesel 
has never had the credit of liking the Ameri- 
cans as he knew them, and General Burgoyne has 
to bear the burden of some ungenerous hints 
that neither was he specially fond of fighting 
them. Nothing, however, could shake the good- 
natured vivacity and keenness of his wife, who, 
with unexampled fortitude, followed him to the 
field, gave her own bed to poor Fraser, dying of 
his mortal wound, was herself included in 
the surrender and took her chances with the 
prisoners, or the ‘* conventionists,” as they were 
called at the time. The book gets great aid from 
the maps and diagrams with which i+ is illus- 
trated. The number of German troops brought 
into this country was very large, as compared 
with the British regulars sent over, A German 
force of about 20,000 men was maintained bere 
through the war, and about 30,000 in all were 
sent over. When the war was ended, 17,313 re- 
turned to Germany. Of the 12,554 that did not 
return, many who were not killed or dead of 
wounds or sickness became settlers in the coun- 
try. The Duke of Brunswick, with an inhu- 
manity which is memorable even for him in his 
age, refused to be at the expense of bringing 
home from Canada those who were sick or in- 
firm. 


....Storage and Transportation in the Port of 
New York, by William Nelson Black (Putnam's), 
is a pamphlet containing a vigorous attack on 
existing methods of doing business, These 
methods, Mr. Black thinks, if persisted in, wil; 
endanger the commercial supremacy of New 
York, and cause trade to pass to other cities, 
Fifty years ago, before the cays of railroads, 
New York was in no danger. The Erie Canal 
gave her such advantages as were possessed by 
no other city except New Orleans. But these ad- 
vantages were abused, and the abuses have con- 
tinued even after the establishment of the rail* 
road system has put Philadeiphia and Baltimore 
on essentially the same level with New York. 
There is no attempt made to handle goods eco- 
nomically. Everything has to be carried long 
distances ; through the city by trucks or over the 
river by lighters. The expense of truckage- 
jargely unnecessary—is estimated by Mr. Black 
at the enormous figure of $25,000,000 a year, 
and he cannot be far from right. That of light- 
erage is not nearly so large, but still amounts to 
millions annually, and affects a kind of business 
which can be most readily diverte 1 to other cities, 
The Hepburn Committee of 1879, in studying the 
railroad problem, saw these evils clearly, They 
suggested that lighterage should be avoided by 
making it an object for the steamers to run to 


the railroad termini, while they hoped to relieve 


the truckage evil by allowing rails to be laid and 
extensively used along West Street, Mr. Black 
is far more radical, He would avoid lighterage 
by having the railroads which now center in 
Jersey City run their tracks to the north shore 
of Staten Island, and along its available water 
front, bridging Staten Island Sound both at 
Elizabeth and Perth Amboy. This would give 
the same kind of facilities that there are at Balti- 
more, where the tracks run along miles of water 
front and goods can be loaded from the cars di- 
rect to the ship. He even goes so far as to sug- 
gest a railroad tunnel under the Narrows fur- 
nishing direct communication from Brooklyn to 
the West ; for, strange as it may seem, ‘it is two 
or three miles nearer from Atlantic Avenue, in 
Brooklyn, following the tracks of the Staten Is- 
land Railway and the oid Camden and Amboy 
Railroad to Philadelphia than from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad depot in Jersey City.” The ex- 
pense of truckage Mr. Black would avoid by a 
system of warehouses like those in Brooklyn 
abandoning the present plan of an open water 
front. We have not space to follow his argu- 
ment into its details. He asserts that such a 
plan might be made to save a great deal of the 
present cost of handling, and at the same time 
bring enough money into the city treasury to 
pay the municipal debt of $92,000,000 off hand: 





Probably this is over-sanguine; undoubtedly 


there would be great danger involved in carrying 
it out; but at any rate it is interesting. 


...»We have already noticed the two volumes 
of Prof. William ©. Wilkinson’s After Schoo 
Series, the “‘ Preparatory Greek Course in Eng- 
lish” and the “ Preparatory Latin Course in 
English.” The third volume in the series, and 
the first in the higher grade of work contem- 
plated for the final numbers, has just appeared 
from the press of the Messrs, Phillips & Hunt— 
College Greek Course in English, The plan of 
the volume is to give a taste of about twelve 
Greek authors, who may be taken to represent 
the four different departments of Greek litera- 
ture. In history we have something from Herod- 
otus and from Thucydides. In philosophy Plato 
speaks for himself and for Socrates, Aschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides represents the tragic 
drama, while comedy is left to Aristophanes. 
Some glimpses are given of the Pindaric verse, 
with touches of Sappho and Simonides, while 
examples of the rural muse and the oaten pipe 
are given from Theocritus, Bim and Moschus. 
The selections end with extracts from the 
mighty orator who ‘“fulmined” over Greece 
against the Macedonian. Professor Wilkinson 
has taken particular pains with the translation 
he has introduced, and we have been interested 
to see how well our American scholars and an- 
thors figure among them. Under Plato, to whom 
should he turn for better work than to Miss 
Mason’s “‘A Day in Athens with Socrates.” The 
translations from Plato, introduced elsewhere 
in the volume, are, we believe, from Jewett, On 
page 225 there is a charming translation, by Dr. 
Howard Crosby, from ‘The Birds” of Aristo- 
phanes, beginning: 

“Muse of the bushy haunt,” 

The volume contains also some little bits in 
which Mr. Stedman shows what he can do with 
Theocritus, Many of our readers may be sur- 
prised to find, on page 235, Sappho’s Hymn to 
Aphrodite, translated by Colone! Higginson into 
the Sapphic stanza. As an incication of the 
alertness of the author we notice, on the Jast 
page, something from Professor Jebb’s magnifi- 
cent edition of Sophocles, which is not yet com- 
pleted, and has only advanced as far as to the 
publication of the first volume, It is safe to 
say that this manual will carry an English stu- 
dent as far as he can advance in the mastery 
of Greek literature without knowing the lan- 
guage. If we are to accept the dicla of Professor 
Bain as to how far this is, we should have to ad- 
mit thatit is far enough to put bim in possession 
of the substantial treasures of the literature. 
Some of us, who ‘‘scruple” Bain, may still think 
that the language belongs to the essence of the 
literature. 


.... THE InpepeNDENT for August 7th brings 
a shor} notice of the new editor of the Targum 
Onkelos, which has just appeared. The author 
of this new edition is Dr. A, Berliner, professor 
at the orthodox rabbinical seminary in Berlin, 
‘who, in 1877, published Die Massorah zum Tar- 
gum Onkelos, Enthaltend Massorah Magna und 
Massorah Parva, The work now published by 
Berliner consists of two volumes, the first com- 
prising the text with vowel pointe, the second 
notes, introduction and index:s, The second 
volume is by far the most valuable, because it 
shows the great learning of the author, The 
first seventy pages contain notes to the first part, 
whereas the remaining pages, 73—256, are devoted 
to the history of the Targum, Very interesting 
are the sections which treat of Aquila’s version, 
of the relation of our Targum to the other ver- 
sions and Targumin, of the voweled Targum-text, 
and of the literature of the Aramman Targum. 
The earliest rabbi who mentions the Targum is 
Saadiah Gaon, who died in the year 942 at Sorah, 
and the earliest edition of our Targum was pub- 
lished without vowels at Bologna in 1482. With 
the vowels it was published at Lissabon in 1491. 
It is very interesting, as Berliner states that the 
name Targum Onkelos eppears first in the edition 
as published in the Rabbinic Bible, Venice 1517, 
and ever since it was so used, It is not neces- 
sary to repeat what has already been eaid con- 
cerning the Targum of Onkelos ; Bible diction- 
aries and cyclopmdias give the necessary infor- 
mation, Since we have now a good edition of 
the Targum on the Pentateuch, it would be a 
very timely undertaking to publish a new edition 
of Etheridge’s English translation on the basis 
of Berliner’s text. Etheridge’s work is good as 
far as it goes ; but it is deficient in many respects, 
What, ¢.g., has taninia, instead of sea-fishes, to do 
in an English translation? What shall the reader 
do with “ bedaleha’’ for bdellium, or * kerubaya” 
for cherub, or ‘El Ilaah’’ tor the Most High God, 
or “Abram the Joraah” for Hebrew. Etheridge is 
also not very accurate. Thus be omits, in Gen. 
xii, 1, from thy kivdred,” and some hunter efter 
‘ various readings might be led to the supposition 
that these words were not originally in the He- 
brew. Gen. xiii, 6, he omits “ fur their substance 
was great, #0 that they could not dwell together,” 
etc., etc. We will not multiply examples ; enough 
that we have valid reasons for our suggestion. 


....At last we have a grammar on the Biblical 


Chaldee, prepared by ® scholar competent for 
the task. Prof. Emil Kautzsch, of Tiibingen, has 





just published Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramd- 
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ischen mit einer Kritischen Erirterung der Ara- 
miischen Wirter im Neuen Testament, of 
which a copy, through the author’s kindness, 
has come to hand. What we have in the Eng- 
lish, like Winer’s grammar, translated by the 
late Professor Hackett (Andover, 1845), and the 
manual by Elias Riggs (Boston, 1832) must now 
be regarded as out of date. The text of Daniel, 
Kara, and Nehemiah, as published by Baer-De- 
litasch, with Frederick Delitzsch’s ‘' Glosse 
Babylone,” induced the author to carry outa 
task considered long ago, and students of the 
Bible will thank him for it. Very instructive 
are the sections which treat of the Aramaic 
words in the New Testament. A comparison of 
the same matter as treated by Schaff in his 
**Companion to the Greek Testament” is inter- 
esting in so far as two scholars are here at vari- 
ance with regard to some words, Under iggavia 


Schaff says (Aramaic ANSN), Kautzsch 
= ANDNN; 4ey:ov, also in rabbinical Hebrew 
12, ‘Kautzsch f99 pape aa RIND, 
foe 80 Schaff; Rontessh = ND) status 
emph. of po; the etymology is uncertain, and 


the writing NDIOND (so Grimm) rests on the 


very doubtful derivation from POR ;—-FaTavac= 
lg (Hebrew) so Schaff; Kautzach — NIOD. 
In the additions attention is called to the fact 
that “apay aid (I Cor, xvi, 22) also occurs in the 
‘Teaching of the Apostles.” ‘The tranglation 
“the Lord cometh” seems, after all, to be 
doubtful, Chrysostom, Jerome, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, Erasmus, and others translated 
“the Lord came” ;— “cavvé — &) AY" {7 wo 
Schaff; Kautech remarks that oavvd is gen- 
erally identified with &)‘N; but this is wrong. 
It ia the shortened pronunciation =NI-pwn. 


Without enlarging upon other examples we will 
state that the literature is brought down to the 
latest dates, and that the book is well worthy to 
be studied, 


....The key-note of Co-operative Housekeeping 
by Melusina Fay Pierce (James R. Osgood & 
Co.) is organization and co-operation, She puta 
her finger, with great accuracy, on the financial, 
economic, and social defects which have run most 
of these co-operative schemes askew, and points 
out clearly and successfully how they have been 
avoided in the Rochedale system. Her little book 
keeps clear of the political scheme of woman's sal- 
vation by means of the ballot, but gets into some 
confusion by getting caught in the confnsion 
of woman as such with the theory of her as the fair 
lady, white-handed and dainty. The great break- 
down of most of these theorists isin the attempt 
to do a thing which cannot be done, and to teach 
the art of living a white-handed lady without the 
means of paying for it. There are just two 
paths to an unburdened life open to the house- 
keeper. One is a simple, social style of living, 
which shall relieve the house from the burdens 
of unnecessary house-kheeping, and the other is 
the path to wealth enough to pay for all you 
want. Without the wealth, a family that wants 
to live in style must take it out of themselves, 
It is possible that a co-operative system like that 
of Rochedale would cheapen the cosi as much as 
ten per centum, which is considerable. But it 
would not amount to a revolution in cost or 
trouble, The co-operative system, as applied to 
family service, to laundrying, baking, cooking 
and needlework, has thus far proved inadequate. 
The baker's loaves are a poor substitute for 
home-made bread, and the Rochedale system at 
ita best will never give an appetizing breakfast. 
The great trouble is that, in modern society, 
every man and every woman rebels against ine- 
quality of social lot and station, for the first 
thing, and, for the next, demands, as the condi- 
tion of a happy life, as much, not only of the ne- 
ceesary and wholesome comforts of life, but as 
much of its show and luxury. The dream of 
every woman is the estate of the white-handed 
lady. The social trouble cannot be cured until 
we bend our minds to struggle with the disease 
in the mind, Even in this treatise we find more 
traces of this disorder than we expected in the 
author’s distinction between brain work and 
work with the hands, and repudiation of the lat- 
ter asanevil. It is not an evil. Nor is there 
anything deplorable in out-of-doors work 
for women, A woman in the hay- 
field, if her lot in life requires it, is not 
a sight to raise a disturbance over. The Ger- 
man treatment of woman as the burden and 
parcel-carrying creature is an outrage on her 
nature; but the line cannot be drawn for her 
between out-of-doors and indoors. What kills 
women in the life they lead is the load of carry- 
ing and trying to live up to senseless social 
ideals without adequate means. The prime 
cause of the trouble in the kitchen is that our 
system is an attempt to get work and style both 
out of an inadequate corps of domestics, The 
family is breaking down under the inadequate 
means at hand to support the style re- 
quired, Exceptional splendor _ requires 
exceptional means. In our democratic 
society every family in it proposes to live on 
the basis of exceptional splendor, while the total 





amount of wealth and its distribution makes 
this a wholly impossible thing. Co-operative 
housekeeping, on the Rochedale plan, will not 
revolutionize the matter. It might relieve the 
burden a little, say fen per cent, We wish it 
would. Our experience of it has been the oppo- 
site—just so much more pains, for which there 
was nothing to show, 


....On examining Mr. C: W. Bardeen’s un- 
questionably valuable System of Rhetoric, we 
see that the encyclopediac style of book-making 
has crept into the field of grammar. Here isa 
Rhetoric which habitually slips over the line 
into grammar, contains occasional essays on 
manners, and, to say nothing of its discussion 
of such topics as humor, pleasure, poems, etc., 
has a full and sensible chapter on gossip. It is 
hard to find a title broad enough to suit sucha 
book, or to know where to classify it. The plan 
is novel and, for its purpose, good, The author's 
life has been much among new books and the 
living literature of journals, magazines, and 
manuscripts. He draws his illustrations from 
these sources, and applies his principles and his 
method to them. He is bright, acute, and 
quick-eyed, He either has an unusually reten- 
tive memory, or has followed faithfully Mr. Em- 
erson’s counsel: ‘ Keep a commonplace book.” 
The subject is sketched out in an orderly man- 
ner, and the principles that control in each case 
are stated with sense and propriety, The iJlus- 
trations are of the most lively kind. It wuuld 
be difficult to preserve order in a class which 
used this book for a manual, at least if loud 
laughter were held to be against the decorum of 
the schoolroom. Rhetoric never had such an 
expanded meaning a# in this volume, where it 
applies to the art of writing, letter-writing, and 
poetry, to the art of conversation, as well as of 
public address, The manual is a repertory of 
current mistakes in speech and writing. (A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.) 

.»»-Mrs, C. Emma Cheney’s Young Folks’ 
History of the Civil War is written in the his- 
toric story-book style, and on about that view 
of the War which prevailed in the Union party 
while it was going on. The author seems to 
have started with readers in view young enough 
to require her to explain what a ford is ; but this 
awkward method is quickly abandoned, She re- 
peats, in summary brevity, the popular opinions 
on leaders and men, as, for example, in the case 
of General McClellan. McDowell is called a good 
general ; on what ground it is hard to see, when 
his blundering and ambition lost us the two 
campaigns in which he was engaged; and if it 
is meant that he was good in the moral or loyal 
sense, the perplexity is greater yet when applied 
to an officer who was compelled to confess, 
before an Army Board, the willful suppression 
of a dispatch on which the life and honor of a 
comrade in arms depended. The account of the 
Fitz John Porter case is an attempt to steer 
through its difficulties without really knowing 
anything about it. For the general purposes of 
juvenile reading the book is a good one. (Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. ) 


....»We have at hand Volumes V—VIII of the 
edition published by Mr. John B. Alden of 
The History of France, from the Earliest Times 
fo 1848, ‘Translated by Robert Black. M. 
Guizot’s own authorship ends with Volume IV 
of this work. The plan for the remainder was 
marked out by M. Guizot before his death, and 
a large amount of material collected for the 
work, which has been prosecuted by his daugh- 
ter, Madame De Witt. Volume V carries the his- 
tory to the convocation of the States General, 
and was first published, we think, about eight 
years ago. The remaining three numbers were 
brought out two or three years later, and have 
been long enough in use to be well known. The 
Guizot material grows less as the work moves 
away from the point where it was at hia death. 
The history is pleasing, chatty and popular, but 
makes no attempt to rise above the simplicity of 
the narrative style. 


....-The bound Volume IX of The Sanitary 
Engineer, with the weekly issues of that valua- 
ble publication from December 1883 to May 
1884, has come to hand. As long as it costs 
brains and pains, as well as money, to keep 
clean and wholesome in our homes this will 
be aninvaluable assistant for those who are 
anxious to do it. Sanitary science has now 
advanced to the front rank of importance. 
We are surprised to see how wide the 
range of topics discussed in this publication 
is. The weekly reports of mortality from all 
portions of the world are alone worth the $3.00 
it costs, while, in the matter of advertising, ex- 
plaining, and discyssing the mechanical contri- 
vances proposed to meet the requirements of 
plumbing, warming, lighting, etc., it is an ex- 
haustive exhibition of the current intelligence 
on the subject. 


....-From Mr, J. W. Bouton we have the Jilus- 
trated Catalogue of the Luxembourg Gallery 
(1884) edited by F. G. Dumas, in the general 
style of the annual catalogues of the French 
Salon, edited by the same author. The Gallery 
of the Luxembourg is set apart for the best 
works of living artists. According to the tradi- 
tional view of the foundation, ten years after 


~ 





death, the works of any artist represented in the 
Gallery are to be inspected, and those that are 
deemed worthy removed to the national gallery 
atthe Louvre. This has been a rule with many 
exceptions. The present volume contains, in 
addition to the catalogue, about two hundred 
and fifty reproductions after the original draw- 
ings of the artists, engravings, and various dov- 
uments, with an introductory historical note. 


...»Prof. J. H. Gilmore’s Academic Speaker 
(Scranton, Wetmore & Co., Rochester) is a com- 
pilation of good recitable pieces, rather than of 
elegant extracts. They are chosen in the main 
from recent American and English orators and 
authors, and are such as to justify the very sensi- 
ble remark of the author in the Preface, that his 
object has been to chasten and subdue and not 
to louden the prevailing tone of academic ora- 
tory. We are confident that the compilation 
will prove a good one in use, 


--+»Camping and Cruising in Florida is 
a series of eketches, by James A. Henshall, 
M.D., whose valuable book on the Black Bass 
has been noticed in our columns. These sketches 
were originally contributed to the Forest and 
Stream and the American Field. They are writ- 
ten from the standpoint of the angler, the 
sportsman, the yachtsman, the naturalist and 
the physician, and illustrated with diagrams and 
sketches. (Robert Clark & Co,, Cincinnati.) 

...-The August number of The Magazine of 
Art (Cassell & Co.) comes out strong in engrav- 
ings and illustrations. The engraved frontis- 
piece is from Walter Langley’s ‘‘Among the 
Missing,” a pathetic representation of the report 
of the battlefield falling dead and heavy on the 
heart of a peasant wife. The lovers of ceramics 
will tind something to their liking in the paper 
on “Old English Pottery,” by Cosmo Monk- 


house, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


‘Tne prospect of the publication of Count 
von Beust’s memorabilia, excites interest in 
foreign diplomatic and social circles. 


....Puckon Wheels is, wonderful to declare, 
a tiresome thing this time. Mr. Bonner’s “ Ata- 
lanta in Caledonia” slightly relieves its lambent 
dullness. 


..."*Confessions of Hermes and Other 
Poems ” is the name of a new volume of poems 
by a pseudonymous author, about appearing 
from a Philadelphia house. 

..++Mr, Samuel Adams Drake has just put to- 
gether some short sketches of philanthropic and 
otherwise eminent men and women. Roberts 
Bros, will be the publishers. 

.... Lord Ellesmere said orce of a friend per- 
verted to the Baconian Theory of Shakespeare's 
works, that “he might just as well think that 
Brougham wrote the Waverley Novels.” 


.... Joba W. Lovell & Co, have in press & 
large edition of their “Life of Grover Cleve- 
land,” by Mr. Deshler Welsh, the young jour- 
nalist and personal friend of the Governor. 


....-That tiresomely successful story ‘ Le 
Maitre de Forges,” will soon be published in a 
splendid edition de luxe by a Paris firm. Sahib 
will engrave forty-two fine illustrations for it. 


.... The Current has been merged into a stock- 
company with an ample capital, and will continue 
its career with further activity and facilities in 
both the publisher’s and editorial department. 


....Mr. Carlyle’s life in the City of London 
from 1834 to 1881 is the main material for Mr. 
Froude’s fourth volume of biography. There 
are interesting pen-pictures of many eminent 
men contained in its chapters. 


....-Ben Jonson’s own copy of the * Faéry 
Queene” with marginal notes in the “rare” 
dramatist’s own handwriting was put up at 
auction in London a few weeks ago. It brought 
a fine price, after spirited biddings. 


...-Coltor Morrison, a shining light among 
the Positivist Thinkers,and an author of marked 
brilliancy, has in hand an expression his per- 
sonal views, entitled “The Service of Man, as 
Distinguished from the Service of God.” 


....A gentleman of Baltimore thinks that in 
an old copy of ‘The Triumph of Benevolence ; 
or, the History of Francis Wills,” by the author 
of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” published in Ber- 
lin in 1786, the supposed lost novel of Oliver 
Goldsmith may be discovered. 


....A very uncommon amateur critic addressed 
the Boston Transcript not long ago, and laid down 
the opinion that the “language” of ‘“‘ Henry 
Esmond,” with which most persons have found 
no quarrel “from beginning to end is com- 
monplace and corrupt,” and an immoral novel 
which Harvard should blush to indorse. 


....Is it Mr. Yates who suggests, in the Lon- 
don World, that, if we Americans were but as 
sound critics of our own literature as we are of 
English productions, we would stand with a bet- 
ter grace in foreign eyes? Judging from the 
leniency with which silly or commonplace Ameri- 
can novels are handled, Mr. Yates is right. 


...-Mr. Shepherd’s “ Bibliography of Thack- 





eray,” will be an appendix to the collection of un- 
published or scattered pieces by the great 
satirist, which is expected soon te be put into 
the booksellers’ hands. What a material en- 
hancement to the value of the book such a 
feature is, will strike every one’s mind at once. 
The great advance in bibliography during the 
past five years is a significant fact. 


....The interest excited by the appearance in 
English of Ivan Turguenieff’s ‘‘ Mumu,” has in- 
duced the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls to publish 
two more hitherto untranslated stories—“ Assya’’ 
and “‘An Unfortunate Woman.” Mr. Gersoni, 
who undertook ‘*‘ Mumu” and the “ Superfluous 
Man,” has these new works in his desk and will 
turn them into English. The same firm will 
bring out “Ten years in a Police Court,” the 
reminiscences of an Eastern judge who hides 
his identity under the pen-name of ‘ Judge 
Wiglittle.” 


....And now we have “The Americans as 
Painted by Themselves ”—an article contributed 
by Lady Vernly to the August Contemporary. 
The bold literary critic of our own Tribune says : 
“Tf she has taken Mr. James’s novels as author- 
ity, what a nation of vulgarians and prigs she 
must consider us!” By the by, not a few per- 
sons think that Mr. James has seldom written a 
better short story than his ‘Author of Beltraf- 
fio,” lately printed in the pages of 7'he English 
Illustrated Magazine. The first part is superior 
to the second, 


... £980 was the sum paid recently for a very 
remarkable book offered for sale at a London 
auction. It is a chronicle of early Norman his- 
tory, written in beautiful manuscript, on 257 
vellum leaves, and embellished with pictures 
and designs of extreme beauty. There are 
vignettes which portray the Siege otf Chalus 
(at which Coeur de Lion fell) the arriva) of Rol- 
lo at Rouen, the Coronation of Harold, and the 
Landing of William the Conqueror, besides 
many others, not one of which is executed in- 
differently. The archwological details are of 
particular exactness, 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. 


THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


BY PENDLETON KING. 


With new portrait on steel, and engravings of 
the City Hall in Buffalo and the Capitol in 
Albany. 

16mo, cloth, extra, $1, and Campaign Edition, 
in paper covers, 30 cents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 20 West 23d Street, New York. — 


Political Cyclopsedia, 


Three Volumes, 8vo. 
The only reference work of its kind, A rival of no 
other Cyclopwdia. No gentleman’s library com- 
plete without it. The only exhaustive repository of 
sound political information. Campaign S eak- 
ers please note. Prospectus on application, 


A. H. Anorews & Co., Publishers, CHICAGO. 
Hae eee AE Book. SORE 
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A. 8. BARNES & CO.. Educationa! Publishers, N. Y 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


HARPER'S AGAFINE, One Year.. -84 00 
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R, CARTER & BROS,, BOOKS, NEW YORK 


Chautauqua Periodicals, 
Chantangua Assembly DAILY HERALD, 


An eight pase paper printed on a steam power 
press on the Assembly grounds at Chautauq 
ever feng may Rye the meeting in August; 
numbers in the volume, containing stenographis 
reports of more than 70 lectures on Science Pit 
pg oes and Practical Questions, besides re 
ing lectures, KK debates and class-room 
oo. ~ IN bb agen carta 2 
é first number will appear Satur: Aug. 2. 
Subscription price - - - -« “y - $1.00 
In clubs of five or more atonetime - ~~ 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first class Literary Magazine. The organ of thé 

Chautauqua Lite and Scientific circle, contaim 

Oe ae of the Required Reading of the course 

with the spec departments of 

restos and Answers on the Books in the course, 
. L. 8. C. Work and Notes on the Required Read 





LITERARY DEPARTMENT of great merit, farnish: 
articles from the foremost Writers of Ho} == ag 


Subscription Price - - - - = $150 
Vol. IV will begin with the October number. 
THE YOUTHS’ C. L. S.C. 
- * SOMETHING NEW. 
ony Tg Ot 
on the Freunde by our special artist. 
Fall accounts o: all children’s meetings. ow 


fu clubs of five or + try sl 


COMBINATION OFFER. 
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D. Appleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD GEOGRA- 
PHIES. Based on the Principles of the Science of 
Education, and giving special prominence to the 
In ustriail, Commercial, and Practival Features. 
Two books: GEOGRAPHY, HIGHER SEOGRAPHY. 


APPLETONS’ WRITING CHARTS. By 


Lyman D, SMITH. 


A NATURAL HISTORY READER. Beau- 
tifully Ullustrated. By James JOHONNOT, 


AN HISTORICAL READER. New edition, 
revised and enlar y Henry E, SHEPHERD, 
¥ A., Bane fete of of Public 1 Instruction, Bal- 

more, 


THE CUMULATIVE METHOD IN GER- 


MAN. Ay ApoLpeH DREYSPRING. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. Read- 
ers and Charts. By Joun W. Tufts and H. E. 
Bove. Embodying the plan of teaching Music 
which has been so successfully pursued in the 
Boston Public Schools. 


THE FRENCH VERB. A Complete Class- 
Hook of all the Frerch verbs, showivg how to con- 
ps gate and how to use them. By L. J. 

ofesseur de Litérature et d'Histoire. 


HARKNESS'S COMPLETE 
COURSE FOR THE FIRST YEAR. Comprising 
an Outline of Latin Grammar and Progressive 
Exercises in Reading and writing Latin, with Fre- 
quent Practice in Reading at Sight. 


HARKNESS’S PROGRESSIVE EXER- 
CISES IN READING AND WRITING LATIN. 
With Frequent Practice in Reading at Sight. In- 
tended as a Companion Book to the author's Latin 
Grammar. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes, Vo- 
cabulary, etc. By THomas B, Linpsay, Ph.D, 
Assistant Professor of Latin in the Boston Uni: 
versity. 

THE Same, with English-Latin Exercises and Index 
of Proper Names. For Sight Reading. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
OVID._ With Notes and Dictionary. By J. L. Lin. 
© pea, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Brown Univer- 
sity. 


M. TULLIL CICERONIS LAELIUS DE 
AMICIT(A. Edited with English Notes. By Joun 
5 Associate Professor of Latin, Darmouth 

THE AENEID OF VERGIL. With Notes 
and Dictio ary, By Henny 8. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the Uviversity Pot Michigan. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF VERGIL. 
With Notes and Vergilian Dictionary. By Henry 
8. FRIEZE. 

THE BUCOLICS AND GEORGICS, AND 
SIX BOOKS OF THE AENEID. With Notes and 
Dictionary. By Henry 3S. Frieze, 

A. VERGILIAN DICTIONARY. Em- 
bracing all the words found in the Eclogues, Geor- 
gics, and Aeneid ot Vergil, By Henry 8S. Frieze. 


Partial List of Important Text-Books Pub- 
lished In 1884: 


COURS DE LECTURE ET DE TRADUC- 

pin 9 Two volumes. By J Roemer, LL.D.,Profes- 
of the French Lancuage and Literature in the 
Collexe of the City of New Yor 

HADLEY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Re. 
vised andin part rewritten by Professor FrepEeRic 
D. ALLEN, Harvard University. 

THE OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
With Special Reference to the Theory of Educa- 
tion. By James SULLY. 

MILL’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Edited 


by James L, LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., Harvard Univer 
sity. 


y 
ELE MENTS CF GEOMETRY. Eu 





SIMONIN, 


LATIN 


APPAN, Professor of oR, enyon 
Gouiene, Gambier, Ohio 
MODERN FRENCH SERIES. By J. D. 


GAILLARD, Ufficier d’ Academie, etc. 


Appletons’ Science Text-Books, 


Comprising: 

THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, 
Ehysiology and Hygiene. By Rocenr's. rn 

Sanitary Inspector of the Sew York Oity 
Health Department. 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 
Professor F. W. CLARKE, Chemist of the United 
States Geological Survey. 

A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. By Joszrn 
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BOSTON UnIVERSITY Law School, 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LI.D., President. 
The largest full-course Law Schoo] in America, 
Address E. H. BENNETT, LL.D., Dean. 


‘NEW CHURCH CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


ALTIMORE. 
Programmes of &! work proposed in the University 
avd Collegiate courses for the next academic year 
will be sent on application. 





BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Open to Christian young = men of all denominations, 
Course of study, com, maple thoroug! biblical and 
posse al poectal Instruct ~ AY given in New ‘Testa. 
Greek. Lectures on the work of the ministry 
by. phe pastors. 
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JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 
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OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





Tus cut shows the splendid building now in process of erection for the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, the central portion of which will be ready for use next New Year's. 
It is built of stone and is the munificent gift of Dr. and Mrs. Lucien C. Warner, of New 
York City. When completed it will have a front of 150 feet on Professor Street and 120 
feet on College Street, and will be the finest building ever erected exclusively for the use 
It will contain ample accommodations for the Conservatory in 
the way of offices, library, lesson and practice rooms, besides a fine concert hall, and will 
be heated by steam and supplied with an elevator. 

The attention of music students is invited to the unequaled combination of advan- 
tages offered at this Conservatory. (1) Its work is carried on in a pre-eminently religious 
atmosphere. Its teachers are all Christian men and women, who believe that the highest 
attainments in music need not and should not be purchased, as they too often are, with 
a lapse from good habits or the loss of Christian faith. 
thorough sort. It aims to give that broad and substantial culture in music which goes 
much further than the mere ability to sing a song or thrum an instrument. (8) Its 
charges are very low. The entire expenses of a student for a college year need not ex, 
ceed $300 or $850, and with careful economy may be brought still lower. (4) Those who 
wish to give only a part of their time to music are able to pursue special studies, under 
the best of teachers, in any of the other departments of Oberlin College, 

Over four hundred students were in attendance at this Conservatory last year, and it 
has more applications every year for teachers, organists, etc., than it can fill from its 
graduates. The Fall term begins Tuesday, September 16th, 1884. For catalogues and 
uller particulars, address Prof. F. B. Rice, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, 


(2) Its instruction is of the most 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tux impulse given to the circulation of 
the Scriptures in most of the languages 
and dialects of the wortd by two great 
Bible societies, the American and the 
British and Foreign, is hardly appreciated. 
The American Society has had a career of 
usefulness covering nearly threescore and 
ten years, and has circulated almost forty- 
four million copies of the Scriptures, while 
the British and Foreign Society has given 
out no fewer than one hundred million 
copies. Other British and Continental so- 
cieties bring the grand total up to over one 
hundred and eighty millions, ‘The amount 
of money expended by these societies in 
their work is enormous. The American 
Society, beginning with an income of less 
than #38,000, reached last year a total of 
upward of $640,000, and is more than 
#100,000 less than the receipts of 1870. 
The aggregate of receipts since 1874 has 
been about $6,000,000. With this money the 
Scriptures have been printed for sale and 
distributed in neglected places at home and 
for use in foreign mission fields. The total 
outlay of the Society in its work the past 
year for manufacturing and all other pur- 
These 
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poses was no less than $762,000 
receipts came from legacies ($156,3 
from churches und individuals ($81,363), 
from auxiliaries (#175,824),from sales, from 
foreign ageucies, and from invested funus. 

The number of copies printed and pur- 
chased by the Society during the year 
was 2,115,765, of which 1,670,164 were 
printed at the Bible House, $27,922 abroad, 
7,520 imported, and 110,159 purchased 
abroad. The issues were 1,808,215 copies ; 
1,857,051 at home, and 451,164 abroad, be- 
sides 59,382 copies printed at home and 
sent abroud. The languages in which the 
whole or portions of the Bible are printed 
includes the English, Lrish, Gaelic, Welsh, 
German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Latin, Rus- 
sian, Finnish, Reval-Esthonian, Polish, 
Judeo-Polish, Hungarian, Bohemian, Slavic, 
Bulgarian, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Arme- 
nian, Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Zulu, 
Choctaw, Hawaiian, Mortlock. 

The field at home was worked by auxili- 
aries, colporteurs, and pastors, who together 
visited 1,217,215 families, found 150,067 
witbout the Scriptures, and supplied 101,- 
489 families and 67,492 individuals. This 
work was nearly equally divided between 
the auxiliaries and the colporteurs, the pas- 
tors doing but little. Over 400 colporteurs 
were employed, of whom 205 were engaged 
in the South, and most of the rest in the 
West. Large donations were made besides 
to the American Sunday-school Union and 
various other organizations. In the foreign 
field large disbursements of money and con- 
signments of books were made. Almost all 
the countries where missions exist are in- 
cluded in this list. The agency in Turkey 
received $51,500 and 1,614 books; that in 
China, $25,500 and 586 books; and that in 
Japan, $23,601 and 112 books. Upwards of 
3,800 books went to Cuba, 10,351 to Mexico, 
8,025 to Uruguay, 8,231 to Brazil, and 5,000 
to Russia. 

There is little of interest ip the reports 
from the various states; but those trom 
foreign countries are well worth reading. 
Concerning Cuba, it is stated that in former 
years the intolerance of the rulers prevented 
any organization for Bible work; but 
agents and colporteurs are now doing an 
excellent preparatory work there. In some 
places the agent, the Rev. Thomas L. Gulick, 
was welcomed, and invited to preach by 
the mayor himself, and he found all parts 
of the island accessible to colporteurs, 
He was surprised to find the people so 
willing to buy books and listen to the 
preaching of the Gospel. He says: 

“Ten Bibles can be sold in Cuba where one 
can be sold in Spain. I did not suppose there 
was any Roman Catholic land so open to the 
Gospel as Ouba is to-day. . . Most of the 
priests have lost influence through corrupt life, 
and those of them who are Spaniards are dis- 
liked still more by the native Cubans on that 
account,” 


In Mexico the distribution reached 19,178. 
The most effective work is done by col- 
porteurs, two of whom are believed to have 








been killed, as they have not been heard 
from. 


“The colporteurs still suffer great perse- 
cutions, being threatened, refused lodging and 
food, sometimes stoned, and always hurried 
from town to town when visiting the fanatical 
parts of the country, Not many new towns 
have been visited; but some places that have 
been abandoned for a year have afforded good 
fields for the work of resupply. Churches have 
now been established in the states of Guerrero 
and Tabasco, and in the latter, Colporteur Mon- 
jariras has met with great success, Colporteur 
Maya visited the town of Ryon, in the state of 
San Luis Potosi, where, four years ago, the 
faithful colportear, Francisco Lopez, sold a 
large number of Bibles, and during his stay the 
missionaries brought large numbers of people 
together and organized a church, Some of 
these people had been waiting and hoping for 
the preached Word since the first visit of Lopez. 
The Bible causes inquiry. 

“During a part of the year the opposition to 
the Gospel and evangelical missions has been 
open, public, and bold, attempts having been 
made to connect this opposition with patriotism, 
Papers have been started to oppose American in- 
fluences and their first attacks were made upon 
Protestant missions, charging sinister motives 
and Jesuitical methods, The opposition is more 
quiet now, but still firm. While in some towns, 
where work has been recently begun, hardly a 
person can be found who will accept a Bible or 
enter a Protestant house of worship, there have 
been large yatherings of inquirers in other 
places, even to the number of two thousand, 
eager at least io know what the Evangelicals 
teach.” 

An agent, who made a tour of the west- 
ern coast of South America, found every- 
where a ready sale for the Scriptures, and 
people anxious to hear the Gospel. None 
of the civil authorities offered any ob- 
stacle; on the contrary, in some places they 
facilitated the work of the agent. In 
Brazil, as usual, the colporteurs have met 
with ridicule, abuse, and opposition. Some 
of the Bibles were at once destroyed at the 
instigation, in every instance, of priests; 
but the results of the year were not dis- 
couraging. 

In Russia the bishops and other ecclesi- 
astical authorities have expressed them- 
selves as greatly pleased with the munifi- 
cent aid the American Bible Society has 
given to the Russian Bible Society in the 
circulation in Eastern Siberia. The totul 
distribution the past year amounted to 
about 90,000 copies. The work in Esthonia 
has also been very encouraging. In Aus- 
tria the priestly influence is strong and 
vigilant against the introduction of the 
Bible into families, and not infrequently 
people are so prejudiced against it that they 
will not even touch it. 

The report for Turkey, after speaking of 
the difficulty in obtaining the Government 
permit for the reprint of the Scriptures in 
Arabic, states, a8 a noteworthy fact, that 
there has been a large increase in the Turk- 
ish and Arabic Scriptures. The demand 
for the Arabic Scriptures is chiefly among 
the Christian population, but the sales to 
the Moslems of Syria and Egypt is con- 
stantly increasing. The hostility of the 
Government, however, to the spread of the 
Bible, is increasing; 

‘**More than ever the power of the Bible, as 
subversive of error and injustice, is being under- 
stood and recognized by officials on every hand. 
Hitherto the coiporteurs have been looked upon 
as & harmless set of men, and though their pat- 
rons might be foolish, they were weak and by no 
means to be feared. The waning power of the 
Caliphate has, however, excited alarm, and as its 
upholders have looked for the means that were 
at work, their attention has been called to the 
fact that these ‘harmless men’ were every- 
where disposing of large nambers of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. From more than one interior 
province has come the alarm that the Bible was 
at work against the Koran, and, unless checked, 
would win the day. It is characteristic of the 
Turkish Government that it has not ventured 
direct prohibition, but has contented itself with 
what restrictive measures it could devise. Thus 
the censorship has been kept more rigorous than 
ever. The custom-house has been held to strict 
account for whatever passes its gates. 

* The Greek Government has not fallen in its 
desires behind the Turkish, and has in some re- 
spects effected more of hinderance, succeeding, 
in some places, in driving the colporteur from 
his post. In Bulgaria, during the early part of 
the year, the Prince and his whole ministry 
were bitterly hostile to all evangelical work ; but 
later events have shown a very different spirit, 
Egypt has signalized its freedom from the thrall 
of an exclusively Moslem goverument by an in- 
crease of more than 4,000 copies of the Scrip- 
tures in its circulation. 





“The ecclesiastics have everywhere emulated 
the course of the officials, The Greek and Ar- 
menian hierarchies, true to their ancient princi- 
ple that the Church is the nation, and realizing 
the dangers that imperil their national life, are 
seeking by every means to tighten their grasp 
upon the laity, end impress upon them that 
heresy is synonymous with treason. Even 
among these, however, it is not all darkness. 
Not a few of the Bulgarian clergy are advocates 
of the study of the Bible, and even in the Ar- 
menian churches there is a marked change in 
this regard,” 


In Persia both the nominal Christians 
und the Moslems are bitterly opposed to 
the spread of the Bible, there is but little 
religious liberty, and the Mohammedans 
are very illiterate. These are the chief 
difficulties. There is not much that is en- 
couraging. ln the other countries of Asia, 
India, China, and Japan, Bible work forms 
an important part of missionary progress, 
as also in the South Seas and in Africa. 

Si = 

‘THe parishes in the cityef Berlin are cer- 
tainly too large for the pastors to whom they 
are ansigned, The official figures recently pub- 
lished are these: In the diocese of Berlin I there 
are 185,600 souls under the care of nineteen min- 
isters, or 9,768 souls for every minister ; in Ber- 
lin IL there are 278,042 souls under the care of 
twenty ministers, or 13,902 souls for every min- 
later; in the diocese of Kuiln-Stadt there are 
247,134 souls under the care of nineteen minis- 
ters, or 13,729 souls tor every minister; in the 
diocese of Frederic-Werder there are 143,818 
souls and eighteen ministers, or 7,900 souls for 
every minister. Besides there ave 13,585 mem- 
bers belonging to institution churches, terved by 
twenty-one pastors, or 647 souls for one minis- 
ter. ‘The grand total is 913,546 members of the 
Evangelical Church and 117 pastors, or 7,808 
souls for each pastor; or, not counting the in- 
stitution churches, 9,385 souls for each pastor. 


Missions 
, 

‘THE mission in Uganda, on the northern 
shore of the Victoria Nyanza, Central Africa, 
continues to prosper. Seven adults were bap- 
tized early in September, making in all thirty 
adults and four children baptized up to that date. 
Mr. O'Flaherty has mastered the language and 
speaks it as easily as his mother tongue. ‘The 
services are printed in it, and those who can 
read join in repeating it. There are two services, 
with sermons, every Sunday, and the attendance 
is large. The king’s daughter was recently very 
ill and was expected to die. Priests of the Lu- 
bari, or Lake gods, did all they could to save 
her; but she got worse, and when she seemed 
about to die Mr. O'Flaherty was sent for. After 
driving the priests out, he applied his medical 
skill to the case and has succeeded in curing her. 
His fame has, in consequence, become very great, 
his help is sought in many cases, even by the 
churlish old king himself. The most astonishing 
result, however, was a visit from a sister of the 
daughter who was healed. She came, with a great 
retinue, and besought the missionary to teach 
her the religion of Jesus Christ. She spent all 
that day without a sign of weariness, and a 
second, third, and fourth day likewise. She said 
she had heard the missionary preach in the palace, 
and she and three of her sisters had determined 
to learn of him privately, but there had been no 
opportunity until after he had cured her sister. 
Mr. O'Flaherty counts a sub-chief among his 
converts and expects much of him, He shows 
great steadiness and unity of purpose and won- 
derful perseverance. He lives at a distance, and 
when he visits the mission-house he has to wade 
waist-deep through a great swamp. The king’s 
daughter, after being under instruction ten days, 
was received by baptism, with four others. 

“ The king’s daughter was dressed in a robe og 
pure white bufta; the crief of the king’s pages ahd 
also a sub-chief came next; then the brother of 
Henry Wright Duta, who now lives here with us; 
then a young man, who fur some two months has 
been ly.ug here with us, having his thigh broken by 
a gunshot, He was carried in on a streteher by four 
men, One of his young men was previously bap- 
tized, and three others are under jastruction, Then 
followed a young man, brought here by Kitati and 
another,” 





One of Mr. O'F laherty’s most patient pupils is a 
chief beyond middle life, who has brought a sub- 
chief along with him, Meantime the king, though 
surly and suspicious, interposes no obstacle to the 
mission work, though his children are afraid to 
visit the mission-house often or publicly. In 
December (the other events described took place 
in September and October) a young man was 
baptized. He gave up all his wives but one, to 
whom he was married by the Christian rite. 
Thereafter baptisms multiplied, until, by Jan. 
15th, there were no less than 63 baptized adults. 
On Christmas, forty gathered round the Lord’s 
Table. Mr. Mackay had been absent at Smith's 
Sound, on the Lake, putting together the 
boat “Eleanor.” Late in December ,he arrived 
with the vessel at Rubaga. 





...-The venerable Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel has 520 ordained missionaries on 
its list. Of these 165 are laboring in Asia, 131 in 
Africa, 20 in Australia and the Pacific, 179 in 
North America, 24in the West Indies, and 1 in 
Europe. There are also in the various missions 
of the society about 1,400 catechists and lay 
teachers, mostly natives, and about 300 students 
in the society’s colleges. The society is planning 
larger enterprises for the future. As the New 
Zealand Church long ago went forth on its ven- 
ture of faith in the Melanesian group, »o the 
Australian Church must have a footing on New 
Guinea, and fill up the gap between its shores 
and the society’s missions in Borneo, In the 
Northern part of this island commercial adven- 
ture is challenging the Church to enter. 
From Japan it is but a short step to Corea 

-but a step, says the annual report, which 
mustbe taken; from the British standpoint of 
Aden the Church might set forth on her conquer- 
ing route to Africa on the West and Arabia on 
the East; from the Cape the Church must make 
her way on the Western Coast to the Congo and 
to the missions which had been so well planted 
in the Gulf of Guinea and at Sierra Leone. The 
past has not, the report tells us, been a year 
of marked advanee in the work of Indian mis- 
sions. ‘The day seems to have arrived, it con- 
tinnes, when it is not presumptuous to think 
of a native Indian Church occupying the land. 
There are iu India only about 600 clergy of 
the Anglican communion. Of these 160 are 
chaplains on the Government establishment, 
and of the remainder more than two hundred 
are natives whose number is annually increasing. 


.... ‘Lhe large income of the London Society 
last year, $548,265, was $20,000 short of the 
expenditures. The number of missionaries in 
the service of the society is 164, of whom six- 
teen are women. ‘The work in China, according 
to the annual report, was checked by local 
panic, arising from the action of France; but 
there were, nevertheless, many gratifying 
evidences that good work was being done. The 
leaven of good was reported to be working 
silently and powerfully among both the higher 
and lower classes in India, and special refer- 
ence was made to the satisfactory progiess of 
primary education, Female education was mak- 
ing surprising advances. In Madagascar the 
work had been rudely interrupted and im- 
periled by the unjustifiable procedure of the 
French Government; but the people had 
shown surprising self-restraint, and religious 
feeling among them had grown in depth. 
The solution of numerous perplexing questions 
in connection with South Africa was referred 
to with thankfulness; but, at the same time, 
there had been much hinderance and discourage- 
ment from the tribal wars and local disturbances. 
The Central African mission had been clouded 
by the death of three of the missionaries. In 
the South Seas the year had been prosperous 
and cheering, and the bright anticipation rela- 
tive to the New Guinea Mission had been more 
than realized, 


....The doctrine of self-support has been so 
well inculeated by the successors of Dr, Judson 
in Burmah, that 206 of the churches are now re- 
ported as self-supporting, and 113 are partly 
self-supporting. There were 1,636 baptisms the 
past year. Tie success is chiefly among the 
Karens. The ruling class, the Burmans, clings 
tenaciously to Buddhism, and has as yet been 
little affected by Christianicy. In the past year, 
however, more favorable indications were to be 
seen, and it is hoped that many of this influen- 
tial class may soon be won over. There are in 
Barmah 491 stations, 97 missionaries, and 542 
native preachers. The total of members is 
25,200. The Telugu field of the same society has 
24,508 members, 


....The total receipts of the Church Mission- 
ary Society the past year were $1,155,000. Dur- 
ing the year twenty-four candidates for mission- 
ary service were accepted by the committee. 
Linguistic work has progressed, and the Rev. T. 


R. Wade has just completed the New Testament 


in the language of Kashnur. Another element of 
progress is the growth of the native ministry. 
Theré have been twelve ordinations of natives, 
making 330 from the beginning. The number 
now laboring in connection with the society or 
the native churches if 247, against a staff of 234 
European ordained missionaries, 


...Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, has given an- 
other $10,000 toward African missions. His last 
gift isto the English Baptist Society, which has 
advanced from Stanley Pool to the Equator on 
the Congo, and proposes to establish its stations 
on the chief southern tributaries. The first station 
above Stanley Pool will be Lukolela, which is 300 
miles from the Pool. The Society makes an 
earnest appeal for young men to go eut as mis- 
sionaries. 


....The Methodist missionaries have been 
driven out of Celaya, Mexico, bya mob, Their 
house was broken open, and they were forced to 
take refuge in a smal] room in house near by. 
Here they were besieged for an hour or more, 
and the mob had just broken in the door and 
were about to massacre the missionaries, when 
some mounted police arrived. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 31ST. 


GOD’S WORKS AND WORDS.—Ps, XIX. 


Notes.—‘ The heavens.” —The parallel clause 
has “firmament.” Both mean the sky as spread 
out above us, and bearing the sun, moon and 
stars. ‘The glory of God.”—His grand- 
eur as a Creator.- ‘* His handiwork.”— 
Namely, in the heavenly bodies. ** Day unto 
day.” —That is, one day uttereth to the next, in- 
forming it about God.- ** Night unto night.” 
—Speaking to each other. ** There is no 
speech.” —This verse is mistranslated through a 
failure to observe the parallelism of the two 
clauses. It should read, “There is no speech 
nor language, their voice is not heard.” And 
yet they do, in an inaudible way, utter God’s 
praise. “Their line.’—The parallelism 
seems to require that the word translated * line” 
should have a sense like ‘‘ words” in the next 
clause. It is the heavens and firmament whose 
words are spoken of.—‘**A tabernacle for the sun.” 
—To rest in at night. The astronomical view of the 
heavens must not be kept in view, but the popu- 
lar one,according to which the sun retires to rest 
at night.— —“ As a bridegroom.” —Full of joy. 
——‘*As a strong man,” —A warrior practicing 
in running, or pursuing an enemy. The figure 
is not that of a race in a game.———** Mis cercuit 
unto the ends of it.”—He begins on one side 
of the heavens and passes over the vault 
to the other end.———“ The law of the Lord 
is perfect.”—The transition is very abrupt. 
The Psalmist had been speaking of the glory of 
the heavens, and passes to the transcending 
glory of God’s holy law. He finds as many par- 
allel terms as he can for “law,” such as ** testi- 
mony,” ‘statute,’ ‘‘commandment,” etc. 
———‘* The honey-comb.”—Honey in the comb 
was regarded as choicer than that which had 
been strained out.__——"* Is thy servant warned.” 

-Of the sins he is in danger of committing. 
-———** Great reward.”—The Psalmist refers 
rather to the favor of God, than to future bless- 
edness. ———‘‘Errors ”; *‘ secret faults.” —Those 
into which one falls inadvertently, hardly know- 
ing it. The ‘‘secret faults” are those that are 
hidden, even from one’s-self. 

Instruction. —Nature itself, even without reve- 
lation in the Bible, is enough to prove the exist- 
ence of God. Whence came the heavens? What 
force produced or supports them? Whence their 
harmonious motion? 

Not God as Creator only, but also God glori- 
ous In wisdom, is displayed by Nature. The stars 
move without disorder. Every leaf is formed with 
a wisdom which man cannot equal, No chemist 
or artist can make a leaf of grass, or a scale on 
a butterfly’s wing. But a wisdom we cannot un- 
derstand has filled the earth with inscrutable 
forms of life. 

The succession of day and night, and of the 
seasons, indicates supreme wisdom. It is 
adapted to all our needs. 

The fact that all these objects of Nature do not 
audibly testify of God is no excuse for our not 
hearing their testimony. Even the heathen see 
God in the sun and moon, and worship him in 
them. Our reason is given us that we may trace 
the cause in the phenomenon, and we are very 
culpable if we do not. 

The sun is the most magnificent of all objects 
we see. He controls the seasons of the year. 
All vegetation and life are produced by his heat. 
Yet science teaches us that the sun is only one of 
a million suns. Science enlarges our idea of 
God. Science is the friend, not the enemy, of 
religion. 

More glorious thin sun and moon and stars, 
more grand than the heavens and all they con- 
tain, is the law of God. 

God’s law, as the Pralmist knew it, was con- 
tained in the books of Moses. It was the Ten 
Commandments, with the other ritual observ- 
ances, That seems to us very meager in com- 
parison with the choicer revelation we have in 
the New Testament. 

The Bible declares God more clearly than do 
the objects of Nature. It reaches the heart and 
conscience better. It speaks to those who would 
shut their eyes to the evidence of God which ap- 
peals to their reason. 

David loved God’s law. It was sweet to him, 
It was nota restraint on his pleasures, but in 
it his pleasure consisted. We ought to love 
goodness and duty so that the pain would be in 
disobeying it, and so that the pleasures of sin 
should lose their attraction. 

lt is the glory of God’s law that it renovateg 
the character. It converis the soul, it makes 
wise the simple, it rejoices the heart, it enlightens 
the eyes. These are all terms indicating its 1eno- 
vating power on the whole nation. The cases are 
beyond number in which the acceptance of God’s 
law and will and word as a man’s guide has 
completely renewed his character, making his 

a noble life. 

The gross, presumptuous sins it is easy for us 
to recognize. But the favorite faults, the com- 
mon weaknesses, these we are apt to overlook, 
It is against these that we most need to pray, 

We need God's forgiveness, If he does not 


hold us innocent, pardoned for all our great 























transgressions and for our secret faults, we 
would perish. 

David’s prayer was one for us to imitate, that 
our minds and thoughts may be acceptable to 
God. It is not our deeds only which he will 
judge; but it is our duty to keep our words 
right, and even our very thoughts pure. Jesus 
taught this duty. He put the sin in the 
thought rather than in the act. 


ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A RECEPTION at Newburyport to Lieuten- 
ant Greely occurred with great ecldt on Thurs- 
day. The city was decorated appropriately and 
the enthusiasm was general. Lieutenant Greely 
has made an official report as to the execution of 
Private Henry at Cape Sabine, which he was 
obliged to order on the 6th of June last, for 
persistent thefts of food. He says: 

“The order was given in writing on my undivided 

responsibility, being deemed absolately essential 
for the safety of the surviving members of the expe- 
dition. Ten had already died of starvation and two 
more lay at the point of death. The facts inducing 
my action were as follows: Provisions had been 
stolen in November, 1833, and Henry’s complicity 
therein was more than suspected, March 24th, 1884, 
the party nearly perished from asphyxia, While 
several men were unconscious and efforts were be- 
ing made tor their restoration, Private Henry stole 
about two pounds of bacon from the mess stores; 
he was not only seen by Esquimau Jens Edwards, 
but his stomach being over-loaded, he threw up the 
undigested bacon. An open investigation was held 
and every member of the party deciared him gulity 
of this and other thefts. A clamor for his life was 
raised, but was repressed by me,” 
After great forbearance on the part of the 
Lieutenant Greely and hig companions and 
further dereliction on Heury’s part the man was 
shot. In view of recent developments Lieuten- 
ant Greely has particularly invited any authori- 
tative investigation of the expediency of his act ; 
but it is not probable that any will be made. 
The residents of the different towns to which 
the bodies of the dead heroes were sent on‘from 
New York have received the remains with suit- 
able honors, and given them public funerals, 








.. The fire record includes an oil conflagra- 
tion at Corry, Penn., in which the Clark & War- 
ren Refinery lost twelve storage tanks and their 
contents, valued at $10,000; the partial des. 
truction of the village of Grenada, Miss., the 
losses in which amounted to $300,000; at Al- 
toona, Penn., a fire in the business quarter 
destroying property to the extent of $50,000; 
and the great fire at Anoka, Minn., by which 
the commercial quarter of that place for the 
fourth time is wiped out of existence. The loss 
is not less than $1,000,000. The Lion Oil 
Mills, at London, Ont., were also destroyed. 


.. Telegraphic reports from towns and vil- 
lages the entire length of our coast, have come in 
during the week concerning the remarkable 
earthquake felt along the Eastern shores of the 
Atlantic and inland. In some instances, two and 
three vibrations were experienced. The shocks 
at Mattawan, Plainfield, Long Branch and 
throughout New Jersey seem to have been of 
especial strength. On the brig ** Alice,” which 
was seven miles out at sea from the Navesink 
Highlands, the earthquake was distinctly felt and 
the ship’s crew much startled. 


..On Monday of last week the Wall Street 
Bank of New York closed its doors, owing to the 
speculations with its funds on the part of the 
cashier, John F. Dickinson, At first, some ex- 
citement was caused in Wall Street by the in- 
telligence ; but the official announcement at the 
Clearing-house that the debt-balance only of 
#28,000 had been settled, allayed disquiet, Dick- 
inson has disappeared. The amount of his de- 
falcations is expected to bein the neighborhood 
of $300,000 


.. Another important failure to be included 
in the week’s list was that of Henry Hall, Sr., 
manufacturer of fishing lines and fine cordage, 
whose liabilities amount to between $100,000 
and $150,000. Unwise and extensive specula- 
tions originated the difficulty. Mr. Hall has fled 
to unknown parts. 


..A desperate attempt on the part of the 
prisoners of the Frankfort, Ky., penitentiary to 
break jail took place on Thursday morning last, 
The keepers were assaulted and a struggle of 
several minutes resulted. Two out of eight or 
nine convicts made good their escape, 





FOREIGN, 


....On Thursday Parliament was prorogued 
by the Queen with the usual impressive cere- 
monies. The Queen said, in the course of her 
address : 

*¢ [sincerely regret that an important part of your 
labors failed of result in the legislative enactment. 
Friendly intercourse subsists with all foreign 
Powers, diplomatic relations have been resumed 
with Mexico, and a preliminary agreement for a 
treaty of commerce has heen signed. I have to 
lament the failure of the conference to devise means 
bo restore the finances of Egypt, which are #0 ims 





portant to the well-being and good order of the 


country. I shall continue to fulfil] faithfally the/ 
duties growing out of the presence of my troops in 

the Valley of the Nile, I trust that the special 

mission which I have determined to send there will 

materially aid me in considering what steps to 

adopt. I view with unabated satisfaction the miti- 

gation and diminution of agrarian crime in Ireland, 

and the substantial improvement in the condition 
of the people. I desire at an early date to call your 
attention to the great subject of the representation 
of the people. I rejoice to observe, amid numerous 
indications of interest in the subjects, constant 

proof of loyalty to the throne and respect for the 
law. These indications inspire me with the full 
belief thata great national aim will be pursued with 
order and moderation—the best securities for such 
a settlement as may conduce to the happiness and 
liberties of the people and the strength of the 
Empire.” 


Her Majesty concluded with expressions of sat- 
isfaction that the agricultural pressure, long 
felt in many districts, was relieved by so favor- 
able a season. 


..In France, the cholera still prevails; the 
death rate, only at recent centers, sinking lower 
in its number each day. The heat is moderating. 
The plague is most severe at present at Arles; 
Marseilles and Toulon suffering next in propor- 
tion. The sanitary condition of the latter town 
is, however, so unsatisfactory that the health 
officials fear that a relapse of the epidemic may 
occur at any time. In Italy there are an average 
of four deaths daily, and the prospect for the 
eradication of the disease is encouraging. On 
Sunday five deaths occurred at Arles. The 
Prefect of Paris has issued orders to disinfect 
any suspected houses, The London Lancet 
states that, up to this date, not a single case of 
Asiatic cholera has been noted in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. A curious incident occurred 
at the village of Les Omergues, where two sup- 
posed corpses moved slightly as the grave-diggers 
were about to inter them, and by the application 
of friction were discovered to be the bodies of 
persons still alive. They were restored to con- 
sciousness, and recovered, 


..-The Appropriation Bill passed its third 
reading in the British House of Commons on 
Thursday. Lord Randolph Churchill, in a 
strong speech, denounced the great outlay of 
money and the tendency to lightly appropriate 
large sums, ending with a direct attack of the 
policy of the Right Hon. Hugh ©. Childers, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He asserted that 
the grants under the Consolidated Fund, were 

£5,000,000 more than the outlay during the last 
year that the recent Government held offiee, 
Mr. Childers replied in a severe speech against 
Lord Randolph, in which he declared that his 
charges were false, and unworthy of serious at- 
tention. 


..In Egypt the 56th Regiment of the British 
army has arrived at Assou :n, ‘and were heartily 
cheered. It is officially announced that the ex- 
pediticn for General Gordon’s relief will pro- 
ceed by way of the last-named piace. It is also 
announced by the Mudir of the district in which 
Sarrass is situated, that he has made arrange- 
ments for 3,000 men and 1,000 camels to be in 
readiness at that point to transport the troops 
destined for Wady Halfa, to Semneb, Major 
Chermsides reports that his negotiations with 
the tribes in the Eastern Sfdan have been 
favorable. Colonel Fraser and Commander 
Hammil are proceeding up the Nile. 


.. Thunder storms, of unprecedented severi- 
ty, swept across England on Wednesday and 
passed into Scotland, Buildings in Edinburgh, 
Leith, and other cities were demolished, In 
Dundee tota) darkness supervened, and business 
was considerably suspended. The Earl of Laud- 
erdale was struck by lightning and killed. 


..In Belgium, Liberal demonstrations have 
occurred, which have excited much comment, A 
procession, with banners and flags inscribed 

Resign ” and ‘‘ Long Live the King,” paraded 
last week before the Government Houses, and 
speeches were made by M. Janson and others, 
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THE CRISIS AND OUR DUTY. 





We published last week, in our corre- 
spondence columns, a communication from 
Dr. Kinsley Twining, one of our editorial 
staff, giving the result of his investigation 
in regard to the Cleveland scandal. The 
grave and serious part of this scandal, 
which he declares that he found to be true, 
is that which imputes personal impurity to 
Mr. Cleveland in the specific instance that 
has come to the knowledge of the public. 
We cannot, in view of all the facts, resist 
the conclusion that this part of the scandal 
is true; and this is quite enough to de- 
termine our course. 

This damaging charge came upon us 
wholly unexpected, and with the sudden, 
stunning force of a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky. None were more surprised and 
overwhelmed by it than the Governor's 
friends and intimates among the Independ- 
ents of Buffalo, and it was a case that 
called for thorough and fearless investiga- 
tion. 

That we felt this in every fiber, and that 
we intended to impress this feeling on our 
readers, and to hold ourselves absolutely 
free to act as circumstances required, is 
the simple truth; and our silence as to the 





Cleveland nomination from that day was 
intended. 

We utterly refuse to accept two stand- 
ards of character. We repudiate with 
contempt the doctrine that a public man’s 
private life is not to be inquired into. Dr. 
Twining’s investigation went on the recog- 
nition of this principle. 

On this subject, as it now stands, we will 
not be slow to give advice. The conditions 
have wholly changed since the Independ- 
ent Conference. Then we were ready with 
a real enthusiasm to support the tried and, 
as we then believed, honest reformer, 
Grover Cleveland. Now, without one word 
in derogation of his record as Governor of 
this State, our enthusiasm is wiped out by 
the discovery of the acknowledged and 
awful facts. 

We hence desire to have all our readers 
plainly understand, once for all, that 
whatever has been said in the editorial 
columns of Tug InpEPENDENT favorable to 
the election of Governor Cleveland was said 
prior to the recent sickening disclosures in 
regard to his private character, which have 
justly shocked the moral sense of all pure 
and right-minded people. The attempt 
now to force such a candidate upon the 
people would, in our opinion, disgrace the 
party which nominated him, and the 
whole nation, if he should be elected. We 
will have no hand or voice in helping on 
this matter, let the consequences be what 
they may, and we will not advise the read- 
ers of Tne INDEPENDENT to smother their 
conscience and disgrace themselves by en- 
gaging directly or indirectly in any such 
movement. 

We are now in serious difficulty as a 
nation, in regard to the unchecked progress 
of Mormonism ; and shall we now, in the face 
of threatening evils and perils, plunge into 
a deeper gulf by any seeming indifference as 
to the private character of one who has been 
nominated to fill the highest office in the 
gift of the people? We say No! a thousand 
times No/ Governor Cleveland should 
positively decline to be a candidate, and 
withdraw immediately from the canvass, 
and be compelled to do soif it is necessary. 
The party which nominated him through 
its chosen representatives should then re- 
convene and select a new ticket that will 
command the hearty support of the people 
of all parties. There is time enough to do 
this, and there is no hope or safety in any 
other course. To stand still now, or at- 
tempt to go blindly forward with the pres- 
ent ticket, would, in our judgment, be an 
insult to the Ruler of Nations, sure death to 
the Democratic Party, including also its 
leaders, and an everlasting disgrace to the 
Republic. 


THE ATROCITY. 


LanGuaGe fails to express the utter 
atrocity of the offense of publishing the 
horrible reports about the straits to which 
the members of the Greely expedition were 
reduced. It may be that, in the utter 
absence of food some of them did eat the 
flesh from the bodies of their dead com- 
rades. If so, far be it from us to blame 
them. But we cannot find words to tell 
the shamefulness of the offense of telling 
all this to the world, of serving up the de- 
tails with a ghoulish insensibility and 
ferocity, and marking each survivor with a 
public brand, as a person to be looked at 
trom afar, or passed with averted gaze. 

A story so horrible as this should never 
have been told. It is to the disgrace of 
journalism that it has been told. No mat- 
ter what necessity may have justified the 
act, no necessity could possibly justify its 
publication. Cicero tells us, in his ‘‘De 
Offciis,” that there are certain things which 
it is very honorable to do, but very dis- 
graceful to be seen doing. The principle 
applies to a case like this. For the sake of 











the decencies of thought, out of respect to 
the terrible sufferings of the survivors, in 
honor of their good name and the feelings 
of their relatives, out of tenderness to the 
friends of those who died, this ghastly 
story of Arctic horror ought to have been 
most scrupulously suppressed. 

The misery caused by telling such a story 
is on a par with that caused by its enacting. 
Some officer in Washington is held re- 
sponsible for the misery which those straits 
indicate. That may be right. But who is 
to be held responsible for that other misery 
which the survivors feel when they know 
what will be the first thought of all those 
that meet them? Who is_ responsible 
for the pain of heart of the relatives 
of the cead? Who is responsible for 
the shuck of the public as it has heard with 
horror the sickening story? Not the 
authorities at Washington, and not Schley’s 


party of rescuers, nor Greeley’s party of 


explorers; nobody but the reckless, crimi- 
nally reckless, heartlessly reckless journals 
that have given the story needlessly to the 
world. ‘Their offense is one of the most 
heinous in the records of journalism. 

There are autopsies that must be made 
behind closed doors. There are criminal 
trials that must be held in camera. It 
would hurt public interests, public morals, 
to invite the world to see and listen. The 
facts in the present case would need to be 
investigated and the truth to be told, but 
not to the world. The world would rather 
not know everything. Certainly all decent 
people would feel vastly better if this sad 
tale had been left buried in Arctic snows, 
or in the sore memories of the pitiable 
actors in the tragedy. Not one single ad- 
vantage from the cruel disclosure can be 
conceived. 

In contrast with the shamelessness of 
this exposure may, however, be mehtioned 
the creditable reticence of the same papers 
about reporting a painful | story affecting a 
public man (we do not refer to Mr. Cleve- 
land) whose name is before the public. 
Such a story, with full details and asserted 
affidavits, was offered the other day to all 
the New York morning papers, and de- 
clined, to their credit, by them all. It is 
said to have been accepted and published 
in a less scrupulous Chicago paper, but 
thus far no other journal has copied it un- 
less it be the Indianapolis paper against 
which a suit of libel is said to have been 
brought. The queer freaks of journalistic 
scruples are past finding out. We seem to 
be in that transition stage in which there is 
& growing consciousness that to tell shame- 
ful things is shameful, but in which the 
old passion for sensationalism has not yet 
been mastered. Our chaste English lan- 
guage has invented no familiar names for 
sume crimes; and it must blush to be 
forced to tell such tales as that which has 
made the past week shiver. 
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THE “CHINA BRANCH. 4 





Tue missionaries and other Christians of 
China organized last June what is to be 
known as the ‘China Branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance.” Its object is to promote 
unity in spirit and effort among all Chris- 
tians in China, to collect and circulate in- 
formation in regard to the different depart- 
ments of Christian work; to render assist- 
ance, as far as practicable, in case of perse- 
cution and other difficulties, aud to incite 
Christians to united prayer for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God throughout 
the land. 

A most important preliminary question 
is, Who shall be allowed to be members? 
The following article in the constitution 
answers the question : 

“This Branch of the Alliance shall receive as 
members ‘all Christians who walk in brotherly 
love, and who, according to Holy Scripture, con- 
fess their common faith in God the Saviour—in 
the Father who loved them, and justified them 
by his grace—in the Son who redeemed them by 
his bloody passion and death—and in the Holy 
Ghost through whom they are born again and 
sanctified—in one only God blessed forevermore, 
to whose praise and glory they desire to conse- 
crate their lives.’ ” 

Let our readers notice the breadth and 
hospitality of this invitation. It is a pro- 
fession of religion and not of theology. It 
puts religion properly in the foreground, 
and emphasizes especially that passion of 
devotion to God, who has loved us, 





deemed us and sanctified us, which lifts re- 
ligion out of the emptiness of mere morali- 
ty. Notice these words of solemn conse- 
eration: ‘‘One only God blessed forever- 
more, to whose praise and glory they desire to 
consecrate their lives.” There speaks the 
fervor of faith. That, we say, is religion. 
Men who can take that vow can be trusted 
to stand by each other. They are all 
drawn and attracted to one another be- 
cause they are attracted to God. 

We do not now ask why sugh a basis of 
Christian union, which is good enough for 
the Christians of China, is not good enough 
for the Christians of America; that ques- 
tion asks and answers itself. What we ask 
is, whether that sort of self-consecration 
which will consecrate life to the praise and 
glory of one only God blessed forevermore 
is not the same privilege for common 
Christians here in America as it is for mis- 
sionaries in China? This thought is some- 
thing vastly deeper than that of unity be- 
tween believers, essential as Christ made 
that to be, because it goes to the very bot- 
tom of Christianity. After all, the one 
blessed word of Christian life is consecra- 
tion. Are we willing to accept that out of 
which grows all service, and which gives 
triumph even to martyrs? 

Ee 


“BECAUSE OF THE ANGELS.” 


Sr. Paut had some great disorders to 
deal with at Corinth. Some of them went 
deep into character, and related to the 
essence of faith and life; others related to 
Tanners and customs, but may possibly 
have made all the greater disturbance for 
lying more on the surface of things. 

His remarks on woman being covered in 
the public assemblies of the Church, and 
wearing ‘‘ power on her head,” which we 
take to be the symbol of power or of sub- 
jection to her husband, are of this latter 
class—matters of propriety and order. 

There were customs among the Cor- 
inthians, as there are among us in this 
emancipated age of the world; and people 
who broke through them then made a 
scandal, just as people who do the same 
sort of things do now. 


To appear in church barefooted, and 


clad in a long white bag down to the feet, 
would not be a piece of essential immoral- 
ity, but we presume that most men would 
risk a good many blots on their name 


rather than venture into the storm such a 


proceeding would bring on them. 

It is easy enough to see that the women 
who spoke and prayed uncovered at 
Corinth outraged the customs and feelings 
of the time in some such way as this. They 
raised a tremendous disturbance over a 
small matter. It was very much what the 
Quakers did in the streets of Salem and in 
Boston. 

The apostle Paul set his foot on them 
not because of a revelation, and not with 
the weight of inspired authority in it, but 
in the name of good sense and propriety. 
Christians must regard the established cus- 
toms of the world. They must not set up 
rules for themselves regardless of other 
people, and make a scandal by outraging 
the proprieties and decencies of life; and 
this he insists on, for this, among other 
reasons, ‘‘ because of the angels.” 

What he means by this is easy enough to 
see if we will only break with the English 
translators, and not insist that ‘ angels” 
can refer only to the heavenly hosts, when, 
in fact, the reference is an uncompliment- 
ary allusion to a most unheavenly portion 
of the world’s people. 

An ‘‘ angel,” in the Greek of it, means a 
messenger, and in one striking case in the 
New Testament denotes a messenger with 
hostile intent. The spies sent by Joshua 
to Jericho are, in one passage, called out 
and out ‘* spies,” and in another “ angels,”’ 
or ‘‘ messengers.” 

Let it be ‘* angels” of this kind that Paul 
alludes to—spying messengers from the 
heathen, present with evil intent, to spy 
out the liberty of Christians, to watch them 
in a fault and to report their scandals. 

There are other hints of this practice in 
the New Testament. The Jews did it, and 
the Gentiles did it. They had their agents 
planted in the Uhristian assemblies to make 
the most of their scandals. Accordingly, 
Paul appealed to them f what some 
would call an ordinary and worldly point 


re- ' of view, not with the authority of inspira- 
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tion, nor in the high tone of revelation, but 
on the ground of the ordinary dictates of 
prudence and propriety, or, as we might 
say, ‘‘ for the look of the thing.” 

We render the passage, then, ‘‘ because of 
the spies,” and find in it an appeal to the 
Corinthian Christians not to go out of their 
senses, not to forget the proprieties of the 
situation, and not to expose themselves to 
the scorn, contempt and ridicule of the 
world. 

Read the passage as we will, ‘‘the spies,” 
or ‘ the angels,” both mean the same thing, 
and both denote the sharp and relentless, 
but salutary, watch of the secular world on 
the Church. ; 

The apostle does not complain that the 
world’s eye is too keen, nor that its judg- 
ment is too severe. He does not regret 
that its wit and humor and solid hard sense 
have often taught the Church a thorny 
lesson, nor does he deny the salutary in- 
fluence of secularity on the Church itself in 
holding it down to the hard facts of life, in 
punishing it for visionary schemes, in- 
humanities, dreaniy sentimentalities, un- 
realities, empty enthusiasms, visionary 
speculations, and flagrant variations from 
the path of its professions. 

The particular point of the passage is to 
make Christians to feel the restraint that 
lies in the thought that the world is looking 
on with its whip in its hand, its scorn, its 
satire, its jest, its sober rebuke. 


We have wished that some fiery hand, 


might write these words out on the walls of 
quarreling churches, blind to the propri- 
eties and decencies of their posi- 
tion, and when higher considera- 
tions have lost their power, bid them at 
least to remember themselves, ‘‘ because of 
the angels.” 

We have thought of these words 
again and again, amid the public and 
private disgraces that religion has had 
to suffer, and felt, with the apostle, that 
Christians might at least remember that the 
world is looking on, and behave with dig- 
nity and decency. 

For the moment, the phrase has a perti- 
nent application. Thousands of families, 
and many thousands of Christians in all 
parts of the country, are this month leaving 
their homes for rest and liberty, in travel 
or in the country. 

We remind them that the world is look- 
ing on. Its sharp eye follows their free- 
dom. They might sometimes relax their 
vigilance or drop down in their habits. 
They might on a hot Sunday indulge the 
Christian liberty to stay at home. But the 
world is looking on. They have a charac- 
ter to sustain, and when every other con- 
sideration is swept from the case its pro- 
prieties and decencies remain, and ‘‘be- 
cause of the angels” holds its force. 

It might be refreshing to drive out in the 
cool of the Sabbath evening with the rest- 
ive span that idle in the stable, but the 
world’s eye keeps a close watch Sundays 
on the Christian’s drives. The proprieties 
and consistencies and decencies of life can- 
not be neglected; and they apply when it is 
hard to find an essential principle to go by. 





GOOD MEN IN OFFICE. 


Tue time is near approaching when the 
local conventions and primary meetings 
will be held, under the direction of at least 
four parties, to nominate Governors, Con- 
gressmen, Assemblymen, etc. It is time 
to consider who they shall be. 

This is a year when the question will be 
asked more stringently than ever by the 
voter, Is he a good man, an honest man, 
a pure man, one whom it will be honorable 
to vote for? If such men are not nomi- 
nated that will be reason enough for bolt- 
ing the nominations. 

This experience of the campaign already 
proves that the two most essential things 
are, to have candidates whose purposes in 
going into politics are honest, and whose 
private character is pure. After doing so 
serious a thing as bolting nominations for 
the presideney of the country, backed by 
the voice of the nation in its conventions, 
any voter will find it an easier thing to bolt 
& nomination for any minor office. No party 
affiliation will excuse a citizen for support- 
ing a man believed to be bad for a high 
office. 

The country is ful] of aspiring politicians 
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whose ambition it is to get into office sim- 
ply for selfish ends, for the money they will 
make out of it. They are willing to barter 
their legislative offices for private gain. If 
such a man seeks a nomination or election, 
he must be met by a vigorous negative. 
Such men corrupt justice and disgrace leg- 
islation, whatever the decencies of their do- 
mestic life may be. 

On the other hand, a man notorious for 
personal social vices, no matter how honest 
he may be, is no fit man to be elected to 
the humblest office. Be he a drunkard or 
a libertine his elevation to an honorable 
place honors his character, and no Chris- 
tian man ought to help honor such 
a character. Who wants his wife oy 
daughters to think, as they are introduced 
to the Governor of their state, or their Mem- 
ber of Congress, that he is a drunkard ora 
debauchee? There is a shaine about the 
very idea which should restrain the hand 
that casts the ballot. 

The remedy is simple, but will not be 
applied. It consists in performing the sim- 
ple duty of attending primary meetings, 
and voting there for good candidates. If 
our honest and pure-minded citizens, men 
of character and repute, our ministers and 
churchmembers, as well as the rumshop 
hangers-on, would do their duty, we would 
not find conventions and caucuses con- 
trolled in the interest of corrupt and im- 
moral men. 


A HINT FOR THE TRADE UNIONS. 


WE happen to know of a large building, 
not yet finished, whose builder has re- 
duced his expenses by a grog-shop for the 
workmen. Every laborer on the building 
has credit at the bar to the full amount of 
his wages. Most of the hands drink off a 
considerable part of their earnings. We 
know of one who, at the week’s end, found 
fifteen cents standing to his credit. 

The profits on all kinds of liquor, from 
beer up, are enormous, from 200 to 400 per 
cent.,and in some cases more. This grog- 
shop amounts, therefore, to a discount of 
from 67 to 80 per cent. cunningly applied 
to the wages of the workmen on the build- 
ing. 

We understand this is not a singular 
case, and we hear stories of brutal influences 
being used to drive or draw the man into 
this discounting mill. 

How wide the practice has extended we 
do not know. For humanity’s sake, let us 
hope it has not gone far. If the trade 
Unions want something to do that will tell 
more than anything else on the welfare of 
the workingmen, let them look after mat- 
ters like these. 

Instead of sending committees around to 
learn whether non-Union men are employed 
on the work, let them send committees on 
the better business of finding what rum- 
shops are open in the vicinity, and use their 
power to keep the men out of them. 

What we have related above shows how 
much reason there is that they should act. 
It makes no difference what wages a man 
earns in a day, if he drinks all he gets, or 
drinks all to within fifteen cents in a week. 
A sober man at one dollar a day is better 
off than one of those fellows trapped in a 
whisky shop who gets four dollars a day to 
waste. 

The trade unions must look after the 
manhood of the men if they want to raise 
them up and make them strong to face the 
world. 

It makes little difference whether other 
builders adopt the plan we have spoken of 
to cheapen their construction or not. If 
there is a rumshop at hand for the work- 
man the result on him isthe same. He 
gets just as much liquor, he pays as much 
for it, and at the week’s end he has as little 
left. The measure of profits in the case we 
have related is the same in all, and it may 
stand as a fair sample of the way the rum- 
shop lives on the workmen and of the 
amount every one of them draws from 
them. 
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Dr. E. pe Pressense, the French e2clesi- 
astical scholar, in a late letter refers to the 
“Teaching of the Apostles,” aud speaks of ‘the 
weighty evidence, confirmed by recently dis- 
covered documents, which goes to show that the 
episcopate, in the Catholic sense, on which the 
whole hierarchy rests, is the result of a deviation 
from primitive Obristianity.” 





Clitordit Bates, 


A FEARFUL murder is reported in Lewis 
County, Ky., which has more than a local in- 
terest. The Mormon missionaries were attacked 
on Sunday, while a meeting was in progress, by 
a party of forty masked men, and two of them 
and two of their converts shot dead. There is 
no further account of the affair; but the expla- 
nation is easy to guess. Converts had been made 
and induced'to go to Utah. Women had there 
been forced or persuaded into polygamy. If 
this had not actually been done those citizens 
knew that that was what the missionaries were 
trying to do; and, after a Southern fashion, not 
waiting for law, they saved public expense and 
all uncertainty of law by an effective use of the 
shot-gun. Wrong? Ofcourse it was. But where 
does the wrong lie? Chiefly at the door of our 
National Government, which has not put its 
strong hand on Mormon polygamy and crushed 
it. Our people are quite willing to be tolerant 
toward religious vagaries; but when seduction 
is one of the cardinal points of a religion it 
should be treated roughly by law, and is likely to 
be handled according to the customs of the coun- 
try in barbarous communities, We suggest that 
the legislature of Kentucky should consider 
what restriction can constitutionally be put on 
the efforts of advocates of polygamy to per- 
suade women to emigrate to a territory where 
the immoral practice can be indulged in, 
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Tuey do things worse in Scotland, if we can 
judge from the trouble about the election of a suc- 
cessor to Dr, Begg of the Newington Free Presby- 
terian Church. The authorities of the Church had 
great difficulty to find a worthy successor of the 
older and polemically conrervative Dr. Begg, and 
finally sent to the members a list of several names 
of candidates, with the record of each carefully 
made out as to his votes on the Robertson Smith 
and other vexed cases, The church has got into 
about as bad a quarrel about it as did Dr. New- 
man’s church in this city, That had two rival 
rolls of members ; but this in Scotland has three 
different communion rolls, and there was great 
difference as to which should be used. Two names 
were presented as candidates, Messrs. Macaskill 
and Adamson. Mr. Macaskill was elected by a 
vote of 289 to 164, That seemed like a victory 
for the more liberal party ; but they were floored 
when they came to sign the call and found they 
had but 241 signatures, which was 44 less than 
a majority of the names on the communion roll, 
the rules requiring a majority of all on the roll. 
Then the leader of the Adamson party trium- 
phantly tabled a protest signed by 260 members, 
The presbyters adjourned a week to consider 
the matter and allow others to * adhibit” their 
names to the call, while others protested that 
this action was illegal. The whole matter is 
likely to go to the Commision provided for by 
the Assembly for settlement, which settlement 
will settle nothing, except that the old congrega- 
tion will have to be broken up into two, 





Suppose we try our hand with Professor Wil- 
kinson, on a modern variation of the section on 
baptism in the Bryennios manuscript. Suppose 
it be a case of a law requiring all intentions of 
marriage to be published. Let it read as fol- 
lows: 

Concerning the publishing, thus publish. Having 
first got the license, publish in the village paper, If 
you cannot do this, publish in the county paper; if 
you cannot in the Republican paper, then in the 
Democratic. In case there is no paper, then aMxa 
notice on the church door, Before publishing, be 
sure you have the parents’ consent, 

Professor Wilkinson will say—we merely apply 
his argument—if publish has the technical sense 
of making public and not of printing in a news- 
paper, then it may mean to proclaim by town 
crier, ‘‘ Introduce this idea, and you have a re- 
markable result, That result is the following” ; 

In case newspapers abound, you may employ the 

town crier. In case newspapers fail, you must affix 
Hotice to the church door, 
“Consider this now at your leisure,” (We 
quote Professor Wilkinson.) ‘ You will find it 
impossible, ultimately and hopelessly impossible, 
to escape the foregoing reduction to absurdity,” 
The “reduction” is an absurdity, simply because 
the method applied is illogical, 





A LEARNED preacher of Hinduism has begun 
to make a little sensation in Calcutta, He is 
preaching a sort of reformed idolatry, like the 
reformed Buddhism of Japan, a sermon by one 
of whose preachers we published some time ago, 
The Calcutta preacher by no means goes so far 
as the Brahmo reformers, but he indicates the 
influence of Christian ideas, and the effort of 
the more intelligent heathen to make their 
teaching conform to enlightened thought, A 
missionary, Mr, Ashton, publishes the following 
faithful translation of the peroration of one of 
the Pundit’s lectures : 

“some may ask why we worship idols, Strictly 
speaking, thisis a very foolish question, For the 
Hindus never worship the idol as if it were God, 
but, regarding the idol asa help, and thinking that 
God dwelis in it, then it is God himself they wor- 
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ship. If they thought tbat the idol itgelf was God, 
they would not treat it before and after worship as 
if it were only of clay. The only advantage of an 
ido! is in collecting the thoughts and keeping up the 
attention. Ithas ro other use. But I would add 
(says the lecturer) that the kind ‘of idolatry which I 
most desire is that which regards the idol as really 
God. Ido not mean that I wish to regard only one 
or two idols as God, but all idols, When I see that 
men, animals, worms, insects, clay, stones, water, 
earth, sky, the infernal regions, and everything are 
inseparable from God; whenI see that solid and 
liquid are full of God, and: that every material 
thing, such as grass, trees, etc.,is full of that life; 
when I can believe they are Siva and act according 
to my faith; when I shall not regard anything as 
distinct from him; when I shall not consider him as 
distinct from anything; when I shall see that he is 
full of the world, then I shall be a true Idolater. 
But I have not yet reached that stage. At present I 
invoke him into the image which I use as a means 
and atterward cast away. If so, how can 1 have be- 
come a true idolater, or how car Ibe said to have 
acquired the genuine idolatry? My advice, then, is 
to all of you to go forward; worship the. water as 
full of Narayan; continue to regard Benares and 
other rocky places as full of Annapurna; think of 
Gondals and other mountains as of Vishnu; con- 
tinue to believe that the peepul, the banyan, the 
tulst, the bel, and other trees are full of Vishnu or 
Siva; begin to think thatthe fish, the tortoise, the 
boar, the birds, and other animals_are full of God; 
gradually increase your knowledge, gradually in- 
crease your attention—by degrees come to see that 
the whole universe is full of God, and worship it as 
Siva, and then you may be considered asa thorough 
and genuine idolater. Bhagaban, Vedavyasa, Ka- 
lila Bhrigu, Bhugab, Vasista, and others were such 
idolaters, May al) the Gods grant that each of us 
becomes such an idolater.” 





Tue speeches made, and the resolutions 
adopted at the great Irish demonstration in 
Boston, last week, leave it not at all doubtful 
that nothing will satisfy the members of the 
Irish National League less than the political in- 
dependence of Ireland. It must have its own 
parliament, its own tariff (a prohibitory one 
toward English manufactures), and all the para- 
phernalia and powers of a separate nation. 
Whether it is intended that there shall be not 
even a nominal connection with the British Em- 
pire is not stated; but the degree of indepen- 
dence claimed would negative any sort of con- 
federation. The influence of the meeting, and 
of the addresses of the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment will be powerful to stimulate contributions 
to the League fn Ireland, Mr, Thomas, member 
ot Parliament from Sligo, said he believed that 
the House of Lords would again reject the bill 
for the extension of the franchise, in which case 
Gladstone would dissolve Parliament, and appea! 
to the people. This would require great efforts 
to carry a large Nationalist delegation from 
Ireland into the next Parliament. Before this 
year is passed, he said, the final electoral battle 
may be fought on the soil of Lreland; and this 
requires money from America for the expenses 
of the elections, and for the salary of the men 
elected, as members of Parliament have no sala- 
ries, and none but men of wealth can afford to 
be elected. The meeting passed off in a pleasazit 
and harmonious way, and Governor Robinson 
and Ex-Governor Butler were both present and 
chatted together pleasantly on the platform as 
if they loved each other. 





We gave last week, from The Christian Mir- 
ror, an account of ‘ Portland’s rum-hole,” the 
hole through which the liquor captured by the 
city police of the city is poured into the sea. 
That paper now reports another ‘rum: hole,” 
that into which the state sheriff pours the liquors 
he has seized, The Mirror reports the seizures 
lively, and denies that there are any open liquag 
shops in the city. The deputy sheriff declares 
that there is not an open place where hquor is 
sold, known to the officers, There are such ap- 
parent establishments, with couaters and bot- 
tles, etc., but the bottles are all empty, aud they 
are “shams, kept for the very purpose of creat- 
ing the impression that liquor is openly sold, 
and that prohibition does not prohibit in Maine,” 
Doubtless in these cases there are bottles and 
casks concealed somewhere ; but they task the in- 
genuity of the officers to find them, and are, there- 
fore, not open saloons, In the sheriff's office 
alone (the Police Department is additiona)), the 
following is the official report of work done in 
Portland from January Ist, 1883, to August Let, 
1884 : 

Gallons of rum seized 
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“ whisky vabdars 
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This does not look like an absolute failure 
even in Portland. 
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Amone the Oatholic papers which support 
Blaine we did not mention The hish World, be- 
cause we regard it as rather Irish than Catholic, 
although all its readers and managers are prob- 
ably Catholics, This paper, which is the organ 
of the dynamiters, is reported as having been 
circulated by the thousand in the states in which 
the Irish mostabound. A Protestant correspond- 
ent in Maine, to whom the paper has thus been 
sent by mistake, and in whose family it was un- 
suspectingly received, writes us in great indig- 
nation, not so much because of its attitude toward 
American politics, or its defense of political 
assassination, but because of its publication of 
reports of the trial of officials in Dublin for un- 
namable crimes. We would add our own sug- 
gestion to our correspondent’s, that the commit- 
tee in charge of distributing campaign docu- 
ments should stipulate that the issues of The 
Irish World, tw be distributed with the money 
subscribed by candidates and government clerks, 
be carefully examived before adopted and that 
only those issues be taken which shall avoid this 
uncleanners, Let murder be advocated, if neces- 
sary, but let the Dublin matter be eliminated. 
We have some doubt, however, whether it will be 
found profitable to subsidize dynamite and the 
shot-gun. We recall that the bulk of the Lrish 
are obedient to the Church, and that the Church 
indignantly condemns the methods of these rev- 
olutionists. 


Ir is extremely unfortunate that the quarrel 
between President Darling and the faculty of 
Hamilton College should ever have been con- 
fided to Tom, Dick, and Harry. These three 
latter gentlemen have no special concern in the 
college, have never contributed to its funds, and 
express their interest in the squabble only with 
alaugh. This is another of those cases in which 
those whose business the disagreeable affair in 
should have kept it to themselves. We are very 
much inclined to refuse to raise the question 
which is mght and which wrong, and to seck to 
answer the nearer question as to who is to blame 
for taking the subject out of the bands of the 
trustees and giving it to the world. But bere we 
should have the same difficulty as there is about 
discovering the real merits of the’chief question, 
as either party would deny point blank the state- 
ment of the other, and give the other the scarce- 
ly disguised lie. The old proverb about dirty 
linen needs a few sermons preached upon it, and 
we could mention more than one college whose 
officers ought to be in the audience. 


Mas, Cuarin and Mrs. Sibley had been talking 
temperance to the students of Emory College, 
Ga., when Dr. Haygood rose and told the 
students that the addresses proved that there 
was “ no sex in mind.” He remarked that Mrs. 
Chapin bad said that the women of the South 
did not want to go to the polls in person; but 
they wanted their influence and inspiration felt 
there. They wanted to have their homes, and 
not the saloons, represented by their busbanda, 
sons and brothers. Mrs. Ohapin reports in 
The Southern Christian Advocate, a Southern 
Methodist paper, that Dr. Haygood then took 
issue with her. She says: 

He felt convinced, after long thought on the sub- 
ject, that the dreadful traMc would never cease 
until it was snowed under by the pure, white ballot 
of woman, This was most enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by the gentlemen, and ! think the Irishman 
who is going to lave the countnry intirely when he 
has to put on his Sunday clothes, shtick a posey in 
his buttonhole and put his ballot in a scented envel- 
ope when he goes to the polls, had better engage his 
passage; for | am sure, if our Oxford voters had 
their way, the presence of women at the polls 
would put an end to the drunken rows, the broken 
heads, and the other brutal exhibitions of the pres- 
ent election days. Fifty-nine students signed our 
pledge, and the meeting was a grand success.” 

This is significant, and no less so is the comment 
on the above by The Wesleyan Christian Advo- 
cate, a Georgia Southero Methodist paper : 

* Yet there are some people who are so afraid that 
women will get out of their sphere that they prefer 
to keep the ballot in hands that will perpetuate the 
drunkenness and brutality of the country. They 
had rather see a poor woman murdered with a club 
in the hands of a drunken sot, than see her go to the 
polis and cast her ballot quietly in a way to save 
her husband and prevent the cruelty.” 

That shows not a little modification of views in 
conservative quarters. 


--»-The Congregationalists, who were in. 
formed at the meeting of the American Home 
Missionary Society in Saratoga that the seventy- 
five thousand Free Church people who have 
come out of the established Chuvch of Sweden, 
are really Covgregationalists, and should be 
sympathetically allied with them, will find that 
the claim is disputed by the Baptists of Sweden, 
who are doing their best to secure union with 
them. A correspondent of the Hzaminer says 
that they begin to see the truth about “ believers’ 
baptism,” and that three thousand of them were 
baptized (immersed?) last year, thus repudiating 
their infant baptism ; and he believes they will 
soon become members of Baptist churches, At 
any rate Mr. Montgomery, the American Con- 

it who hag been among them, telling 
hem thai in America Congregationalists practice 





pouring, sprinkling and immersion indifferently, 
“has counted his chickens before they are 
hatched when he considers these Free Church 
people members of his denomination.” 


...-General Butler is nota man to hide his 
meaning; but just what does he mean by the 
following from his speech before the First 
National League in Boston last week? 

** We ha e sent minister after minister to England, 

we have asked those ministers to be a little diligent 
in looking after the claims of American citizens, and 
some of us have felt that they are a little lazy in that 
direction, to speak with softness upon the subject. 
Suppose, for a moment, our Government should 
cume to the conclusion to send an American minister 
to England who was an Irishman, and the son of an 
Irishman; then we could all go to sleep. The 
interests of citizens of foreign birth would be then 
fully looked after. And it is not impossible, with 
the blessing of God and the votes of the people, that 
we may find a chief executive somewhere who 
would do such a thing.” 
Who is that chief executive? Really, is it 
Butler himself, and has he any hopes of being 
elected *‘ by the blessing of God and the votes of 
the people”? 


.... There is an odd tittle circumstance which 
an examination of the South Carolina College 
(formerly university of South Carolina) cata- 
logue shows us. It isan institution for young 
men. The trustees, professors and executive 
committee are all men, and women seem to have 
no place. But one exception occurs, The page 
which is devoted to the board of trustees ends 
with the name of a woman representing an old 
and honored family, ‘‘ Secretary of the Board, 
Miss Eliza W. Barnwell.” The next page, that of 
the Executive Committee, ends with ‘ ‘Treasurer, 
Miss Eliza W. Barnwell,” and the list of faculty 
and officers contain among the ‘‘officers” ‘Miss 
Eliza W. Barnwell, Librarian.” A woman s0 com- 
petent, who is able to be secretary, treasurer 
and librarian of the college, ought to be allowed 
to send her sister ts the college, 


....The Northern and the Southern Presby- 
terian Churches added each to their member- 
ship, the past year, about five per cent. by pro- 
tession of faith, which, deducting deaths and 
other losses, makes a net gain of perhaps one 
anda half per cent. The gain is not all that it 
ought to be, and really does not keep up with 
the gain in population ; but that is made up in 
other bodies. But this indicates what 1s the very 
least that any local church ought to expect for it 
self, Ifa church of a hundred members does not 
receive five members by profession in a year, it is 
dragging down the average of the church, and 
positively weakening the influence for the cause 
of Christ. We have hundreds of churches that 
did not receive a single member on profession 
last year, or only one, For them the duty is 
fasting and prayer. 


.... Professor Delitzsch, in an interesting letter 
on the “* Teaching of the Apostles,” published in 
the Christian at Work, has a suggestive, if it be 
somewhat extravagant remark, bearing on the 
theological tone of the document discovered by 
Bryennios, After dating it in the first half of 
the second century (The Christian at Work mis. 
prints *‘ present century”), Delitzech says that 
its character is Jewish-Christian, and that it 
shows that ‘Paul remains with no influence. 
Before Luther, the German Paul, no one under- 
stood the Apostle Paul.” Delitzach also calls at- 
tention to the fact that this treatise proves the 
Pauline Luke to have already existed as well 
as the Gospel of Matthew, and affords a new 
evidence of the falsity of the theories which put 
the origin of the gospels in the second century. 


....The end of the Hamilton College case is 
not yet; but we hope that the beginning has 
been made, The refusal of the trustees to allow 
President Darling to be represented by legal 
counsel is right. The case is not one that 
turns on technical points at all, and we should 
say not one that requires summing up on either 
side. The right of the matter will not be 
reached in that way, and nothing but harm. to 
the college and to himself can come from the 
attempt, which we hope Dr. Darling will not 
make, to press technical points. The difficulty 
in the case is one that the public understands 
pretty generally already ; and we may add that it 
is one that involves, as it now stands, no dis- 
grace to Dr. Darling, and will not do so if he 
does not spoil his case in getting out of it. 


...-A prominent chemist, of Elmira, N. Y., 
states in the Advertiser of that city, that he had 
lately been led to think that even the higher 
grades of cigarettes contained opium, He, 
therefore, collected by purchase of reputable 
dealers, a dozen packages of the most prominent 
and high-priced cigarettes to be had, which he 
forwarded toa Pittsburgh chemist for analysis. 
The considerable quantity of opium in all the 
standard brands was astounding. The uni- 
versally recognized bondage resulting from the 
use of opium in any form or degree, especially 
by smoking or absorption, renders the murder- 
ous design of the admixture and the sharp lesson 
to be learned terribly plain. 


-.»»The following we find in the telegraphic 
dispatches of the week: 


©The vrother of Sergeant Cross, the Brat of the 





Greely party to succumb to starvation, says he will 
have his brother’s casket, which is in a vault here, 
opened and the remains examined with a view of 
ascertaining if cannibalism had been practiced 
upon him. The widow of Sergeant Cross is opposed 
to such action, and says that, if the story be true, 
those who were forced to subsist upon their com- 
rades’ flesh experienced the greatest horror of the 
act, and should be guarded and pitied.” 

It is proper that the first Christian word spoken 
on the horrible subject should come from the 
wife of the first victim. 


...» The Methodist General Conference refused 
to allow women to become “exhorters and preach- 
ers,” and must accept the consequences The 
Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union 
has organized its ‘‘ Department of Evangelistic 
Work,” and it calls for educated women, * gradu- 
ates of Smith, Wellesley, and other ‘ schools of the 
prophet >” to engage init. The object is to 
increase interest in Bible study, and to carry the 
‘*Gospel Cure” to the drinking classes, by hold- 
ing evangelistic services in reading rooms, rail- 
road stations, theaters, etc. We think Paul 
would offer no objection; and there need be no 
**fear of the angels.” 





...-If John Kelley’s letter gives comfort to his 
Eufala, Alabama, correspondent, the Democrats 
of that region are easily encouraged, He says 
he did vote and work to the best of his power 
for Hancock, and if he was not elected it was 
not his fault. As to the Democratic candidate 
this year, the friends of labor have pronounced 
against him, but Tammany will support him, as 
it does all nominations good or bad, and hopes to 
persuade these labor men that they are wrong: 
He really seems to believe that his support of 
Cieveland will be of a sort to elect Blaine. 


Professor Young says, in The Critic, that 
it is extremely difficult to get correct data 
as to the time and direction of movement of the 
earthquake. He personally observed the time 
of the cessation of the shock by the Princeton 
Observatory clock. It was seven minutes and 
thirty seconds after 2 o’clock p.m. He calls it ‘‘an 
excellent earthquake,” vigorous, but not cruel. 
He seys ‘it seems to have been confined exclu- 
sively to the Eastern slope of the Appalachian 
range.”” We made a similar observation last 
week, 

...[t is time to hear from W. A. Croffut, ‘* poet 
and literateur.” President A. D. White tells the 
public that Mr, Croffut’s letter purporting to 
give President White’s political views as derived 
from an interview, is a pure invention, and that 
the latter refused utterly to submit to be inter- 
viewed or give any indication of his intentions. 
Mr. Croffut did not even divine right what those 
intentions should be. This shows that people of 
leas imagination than poets should be selected as 
interviewers. 


...-If The Springfield Republican imagines 
that, in the opinion of any intelligent friends of 
the Indian, Bishop Hare suffered anything by the 
success of Mr. Hinman’s suit, or that Bishop 
Hare’s opinion of Agent McGillicuddy is at all 
discredited thereby, it is vastly mistaken. Dr. 
McGillicuddy is one of the best agents in Gov- 
ernment employ, and if he ordered Dr. Bland 
off the Agency he almost certainly did right. 
Bland is an honest enough friend of the Indians, 
but a man whose judgment is everywhere dis- 
credited. 

....We have received a letter from Col. An- 
drew H. H. Dawson, calling attention to the fact 
that he has sent to the Chicago Current a 
communication in which he gives fully the rea- 
sons which convince him that the hymn “ Prayer 
is the soul’s sincere desire” was written by his 
mother, Mrs. Wilhelmina Dawson, before 1812, 
and not by Montgomery, to whom it has been 
generally assigned, and whose authorship has 
lately been defended by Professor Bird, in THe 
INDEPENDENT. 


...-In the Presbyterian statistics, the mission- 
ary statistics come to the front, One church in 
Chefoo, China, reports 348 added by profession 
the last year, and another reports 260. In this 
country, Dr. Talmage’s, of Brooklyn, reports 244 
on profession—the only one over two hundred— 
while only four others report over one hundred. 
There are thirty-six which report between fifty 
and a hundred added on profession. 


....We wish to add our good word in com- 
mendation of the unwearied labors of Signor 
Celso Cwsar Mereno to do away with the system 
of padrone slavery, under which hundreds of Ital- 
ian children have been brought to this country. 
That evil has been largely checked, and Signor 
Mereno is now turning his attention to that 
contract system which puts adult immigrants 
into a state of virtual servitude, 


....The Church dignitaries of Sweden, who 
broke up the proposed meeting of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance in Sweden, are doing what they can 
to make the meeting in Copenhagen a failure. 
At least they will not have their own clergy attend 
it, and have appointed a clerical conference to 
meet in Stockholm or! the same days that the Al- 
liance meets in Copenhagen. 


...»The peculiar thing about the new Blaine 
penny paper started in this city, is that it js 
purely Fronch in its style, The Jower third of 





€ach page is in wider columns, and devoted to 
“ feuilletons.” The name, The Extra, is rather 
happy, as every newsboy will seem to be call- 
ing it. 

...-Only archeologists, we tear, will recognize 
the importance of the discovery, which we chron- 


icle this week, of an Aramaic fnscription in 
Arabia, which goes back to a date of perhaps 
seven centuries before Christ. 


.... If we are not mistaken, in the sixth line 


of Sidney Lanier’s ‘‘Wedding Bells,” which we 


publish this week, there is an error of the pro- 
noun. Read ‘‘I will,’ she said.” 








READING NOTICES. 


SoorHinG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup «and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


— > 
IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag 
e Eypeonsege and Carriage Hire, and stop at Grand 
otel, nearly opposite Grand Central Depot. 
40 elegant roams redu to #i and upward per day. 
taurant supylied with the best. Horse- 
Stagesand Elevated Railroad to ail Depots. 


Ingham University, 49th year. For Young Ladies, Cata- 
logues. Rev, E. B.Walsworth, D.D., Chan., LeRoy, N.Y. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


The following. letters show the promptitude with 
bm the PROVIDENT SAVIN pays its death 


claims: 
BRISTOW, PEET & OPDYKE, 
New York, June 20th, 1884, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Exsyq., President. 

Dear Sir ;—1 take occasion to thank you for the 
prompt payment of Ten Thousand Dollars Insurance 
on the lite of the late General Emerson Opdyke, on the 
morning after the acceptance by your company of the 
proofs of loss, and without compelling the widow to 
waitsixty or ninety days, as is usually done. 

Your ection confirms the high opinion I have had of 
the management of sour company. which not only 
«ives insurance at ypuch less cost than upon the ordi- 
nary plan, but sees to it that actual insurance shall re. 
sult from ite policies, 

I rejoice that {am among your policyholders and 
cordially wish your comeeny the success it so well de- 
serves. Yours very truly, 

WM. 8. OPDYKF 
Att'y for Mrs Opdyke. 





Cur10aGo, ILL., April 21st, 1484, 
W. H. BROWNING, Gen’! Agent, 
Provident Saving Life Assurance Society. 

Dear Sir:-Thave to thank you for the prompt payment 
of the insurance ($3,000) on the life of my late husband, 
Mr. Charles H. Gaubert, insured under policy No. 1,- 

a is payment is made without discount, by check 
dated two days after the acceptance of proof of death, 
and without compelling me to wait for sixty or ninety 
days, as is usual in other companies, as yon might have 
done under the terms of the policy contract, 

ank ng you for your promptness, and commend. 
ing the Society for its admirable pian of insurance, 
lam, very truly yours, Mrs, JULIA GAUBERT. 


_____ RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 
Andover Theological Seminary. 


Proressors: Jobn P. Gulliver, Relations af Chris- 
tianity to the Secular Sci q bert ©. Smyth, 
Chure. History. William J. Tucker, Sacred Rhelorié 
md Pastoral Theo 








‘istor 
chill, Hlocution, 
Edward Y. Hincks, Biblical The: Vv; Goosge ¥F. Moore, 
Cognate La nk 


c rative History of the Greater Religions, Theo- 
goreW. Dwi ‘o ‘elation, of Rae ao] to —s La 
. ngs , Congregationaliem, Samuel W. 
Dike, Soe al Problems. . 
erm begins Sept. tith. For Catalogue, or other 
information, apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, President 
ofthe Faculty. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Expense of living m 
a-sisted, dress the Feoulty 
Alexander, ana Scott. W. 

Street, San Fr i » Ca 


—____AUBURN—_. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens Sept, 34, 1884, On the lst of October 
the Rev ae Stevenson Riggs will be in- 
augurated Adjunct Professor of Biblical Greek, For 
LY, ea or information concerning the Seminary, 

dress 1 


2 - BEECH * 
Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N. Y. 


___ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


$500.00 IN 
GOLD FREE! 


We offer the above amount of money and 
ten Geld Watches /ree to the first 123 
ms answering the following Bible ques- 
jon: What King in the Bible is men- 
tioned as having laid on an Iron 
Bedstead? Mention the Book, Chap- 
ter and Verse. 
The first 








urrowes, 


» Rev, Drs. 
f SCOTT, 521 Post 








person answering this question 
correctly, on or before September 15th, will 
receive $75 in gold. If we receive more 
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Financial. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 





Tue American Bankers’ Association held 
its annual meeting, on Wednesday and 
Thursday last, at Putnam’s Music Hall, 
Saratoga. The attendance was lurge and 
brought together a very notable assemblage 
in addition to the representatives of the 
banking interests of the country. Long 
before the call to order the hall was a scene 
of great animation. The financiers were 
gathered in groups in various parts of the 
hall, exchanging personal greetings and 
opinions in regard to the subjects they 
were to discuss, in which a general feeling 
of interest was manifest. At eleven o’clock 
on the first day of the Convention Presi- 
dent Lyman J. Gage, of Chicago, called the 
meeting to order. After prayer being 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Harper, of Phila- 
delphia, the President delivered the follow- 
ing 

INAUGURAL ADDREbs. 

Gentlemen of the Convention: Upon ime has 
beex imposed the pleasing duty of bidding you 
welcome to this, the tenth aunual meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Assuciation. The Association 
is to be congratulated on so large and respectable 
a representation, and you who are here present 
are to be congratulated that you have had the 
courage and good sense to break away from 
office and desk to indulge in this pleasant re- 
union, to take part in the agreeable but im- 
portant work we have before us. As I look into 
your faces I can see the lines of care already 
softening under the influence of mutual words 
of greeting and good-will, This valuable, if in- 
cidental, feature to more serious labors it must 
be the desire of each of us to improve. 

The Association you represent embodies ideas 
of great value not only to the business of bank- 
ing, to which you stand more immediately re- 
lated, but to the general welfare of the whole 
business public. For, it must be admitted as 
true, that whatever goes to lay more secure 
foundations for the business of banking, and 
whatever is done to perfect the machinery of the 
world’s exchanges, is of high value to the whole 
industrial system. ‘To you belongs the honor of 
having formed an association that has not 
sought to aggregate the great power it could 
possess into » machine for self-aggrandizement, 
but has proposed for itself solely broad and 
general ends. No delegation from your Associa- 
tion has ever yet appeared in legislative halls to 
secure measures calcuiated to advantage the 
banking class alone ; indeed, those who are wise 
clearly understand that the banking business 
thrives best when all other business thrives, and 
they argue ill who try to persuade that the in- 
fluence of banks or bank capital 1s or can be 
otherwise than beneficial to every branch of in- 
dustry, labor, and trade. 

As an Association we are yet. young. Nine 
years cover our entire history. We cun, as yet, 
point to no distinguished achievement; but if 
we consider the progress made from year to 
year in advancing correct ideas and in opening 
questions for future realization, these give strong 
assurance of future good. 

As bankers, we find ourselves involved in re- 
sponsibilities of a high and delicate order. For 
their just discharge a firm and steady character, 
a fair intelligence, and the peculiar wisdom 
furnished by experience is required. Unhappily, 
in the rapid developments of a new country like 
ours, where cities spring up in a day, aud new 
states are created in a decade, that slow-growing 
plant we call experience has not had time to 
ripen. Material interests of great importance 
come to be committed to the care of the untrained 
and inexperienced. This fact, apparent in 
general business affairs, often noticeable in the 
management of large corporations, has ite illus- 
trations also in the business of banking, and it 
goes far toward explaining, if it does not fully 
explain, the disasters which so frequently sur- 
prise us. 

While it is not incumbent upon us to under- 
take the work of reform in general matters of 
business, 1t is for us as bankers to fully recog- 
nize the responsibility resting upon us in our 
peculiar department to establish and maintain 
such standards as experience has approved and 
confirmed. To this work your Association stands 
fully committed. In countries much older than 
ours, similar needs are calling forth appropriate 
action. In Great Britain, an assoviation known 
as the London Bankers’ Institute has been 
established. It embodies ideas and cherishes 
aims quite similar to our own. Its membership 
is superior to our own in number, and embraces 
in 1te list the most prominent names in English 
finances. It is expecied that you will be 
furnished with some interesting particulars of 
the London Association by one of our members, 
who has made himself well acquainted with that 
organization and its practical workings. The 
field covered by the London Association, and 


marked out for occupation by our own, includes 
some of the most delicate and complex relati 
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developed in a high civilization. It is a hepeful 
token that these relations are beginning to re- 
ceive comprehensive and patient study. 

It must be recognized that an important prac- 
tical feature of the work of our Association is 
educational in character. Educational to many 
of us who feel a sense of incompleteness in much 
that is essential for us to know, and not to us 
only, but to that great body of untried men who 
will assume our responsibilities when we lay 
them aside. Thus we shall reduce abstract 
theories to rational practice, and out of wise 
practice we shall develop in turn high and 
rational theories. 

How can this practical object be best accom- 
plished? I venture to suggest, as a powerful 
auxiliary aid thereto, a complete financial 
library. It would be a worthy work, quite 
within the scope of our direct aims and efforts, 
to establish at the proper point a grand library, 
which should contain all the valuable literature 
upon banking, general finance and political 
economy, and in which should be collected the 
published statistics of all the governments of the 
civilized world. Such a hbrary would be a 
standing invitation to scholars from all countries 
to explore its hidden treasure, and would in- 
spire the humblest of us all with a new zeal in 
acquiring the information such a storehouse 
would contain. This -accomplished, other 
branches of practical work will naturally appear, 
and we may, at last, leave behind us some fitting 
monument of our associated desire to improve 
and benefit mankind. 

It need not be feared that your Association 
will languish and die for lack of objects demand- 
ing your co-operating thought and labor. From 
year to year new questions will arise and new 
objects desirable of attainment will present 
themselves, 

Large questions in ow national finances re- 
main to be settled. Questions touching at a 
vitai point every industrial interest, and affect- 
ing by their sympathetic but powerful action 
our own future well-being. The National 
Debt, Taxation, Coinage Laws, the Currency 
of the Future, Bankruptcy Legislation—these 
are a few of the subjects upon which we 
should gain wise and just views, and to procure 
the proper settlement of which our judicious in- 
fluence should be exerted. 

At present we meet in the midst of some of 
the most interesting and most important phe- 
nomena of finance, the result of what is popu- 
larly known as a panic, A panic is possible at 
any time. It means an unreasonable fear 
among a great mass of prople. At such times 
men doubt everything. They distrust their own 
judgment, and refuse to act, or, if they act, it is 
in a wild and unreasonable manner. Your 
memories are yet alive with the financial panic 
of May last. The causes which led up to it, the 
course and range of its action, the results which 
have followed and will follow, must excite our 
deepest interest. A proper understanding of 

its causes will suggest valuable safeguards for 
the future. Its course of action, if fairly re- 
corded, would become a most valuable reference 
in similar periods hereafter. To comprehend 
its full and final effects is important to us all, 
As the physician is called upon in ordinary pe- 
riods to deal with ordinary troubles, but must 
be prepared in times of epidemic to deal wisely 
with extraordinary cases, to which he is not ac- 
customed, so we, in dealing with the body pobi- 
tic must be ready to act well, not only in the 
ordinary course of banking affairs, but also in 
the extraordinary periods, when men’s fears and 
unreason are epidemic, Upon our wise action 
in such emergencies, our own safety and the 
material welfare of the whole people largely de- 
pend, Is it not possible for this Association to 
establish firmly the true line of action upon 
which such crises should be met, to establish it 
so thatall men shall know that itis the right 
line of action, and so that all banks of our land, 
acting upon this single line, can move as a unit 
to meet and overcome the threatened danger? 
In other words, are we not able to agree 
upon the true remedy for a financial panic, 
and so agreeing, can we not act consistently in 
its application? 

It is undeniable that, as bankers, we have a 
duty in this matter. 

The preservation of our own interests and a 
proper regard to the trusts we assume toward 
the commercial community, both emphasize it, 
If we consider for a moment the function of a 
bank, this will appear still more plain, A bank 
is the medium through which all or nearly all 
the commercial movement is effected, By the 
machinery of ctedit nine-tenths or more of the 
transfers of property and products are accom- 
plished, and in these credits the bank finds its 
profit to deal, The bank is a convenient and 
economical medium, and upon it the commer- 
cial and industrial system comes at last to 
depend. Itcannot in a momeut find any sub- 
stitute therefor. If this is closed, confusion 
ensues, confidence is lost, and disorder and panic 
begin. 

I am not setting forth any new doctrine in 
affirming that the true remedy for a panic is of 





a twofold character ; 


quate cash reserves. 

2d. A liberal use of the cash reserves in times 
of panic by judicious loans, 
The National Bank Act fixes the minimum of 
reserves for banks located in the so-called 
fedemption cities at twenty-five per cent. of their 
deposits, one-half of which may be redeposited 
with approved New York City banks, and thus 
it comes that New York banks are the final 
holders of an important part of all our bank 
reserves. For National Banks located in the 
City of New York, a full reserve in legal money 
of twenty-five per cent. is by the law required, 
Experience, I think, proves that if applied to 
the New York banks as holders of the final 
reserves, this minimum is too small, It is not 
an adequate cash reserve. It does not furnish 
the proper sense of strength and security to the 
banks themselves when the hour of trial comes, 
The result of experience is the final test of every 
theory and every action, and, guided by this test, 
the minimum of twenty-five per cent. is too 
small. A larger ratio should be voluntarily 
adopted. . 

The maintenance of adequate vash reserves is, 
however, but the negative or passive side of 
this remedy. It has an active side, and this 
active or positive side is found when, in the 
hour of panic and fear, the accumulated cash 
reserve is freely used in generous but judicious 
loans. 

The opposite course has seemed the more 
popular—viz., a gradual depletion of the cash 
reserves in times of peace and quiet, followed 
by sharp contractions in the moment of panic ; 
and this course has received the solemn sanc- 
tion of the law. The National Bank Act ap- 
proves this injurious and dangerous policy. In 
express terms it forbids any National Banking 
Association making any loan or discount when- 
ever the legal reserve shali fall below the estab- 
lished minimum, and it authorizes the Comp- 
troller, with the concurrence of the Secretary, to 
appoint a Receiver to wind up the affairs of any 
such association which shall fail to make good 
its legal reserve within thirty days after notice, 
If, when the limit of reserve 1s reached, law- 
abiding bank officers refuse to lend, and if com- 
mercial panic and distress are thereby aggra- 
vated, let those who suffer lay the responsibility 
upon the law, and not upon the bankers who 
obey it, ’ 

An eminent writer has truly said: * Lending 
cures panics, while non-lending or niggardly 
lending aggravates them. With the advantages 
of credit we must take the disadvantages, too ; 
but to lessen them as much as we can we must 
keep a great store of ready money available, and 
advance out of it very freely in periods of panic 
and in times of incipient alarm.” In the panic 
of 1826, the Bank of England, after vainly en- 
deavoring to protect itself for a considerable 
time by refusing to make loans, suddenly 
changed its action, and thereafter it did as was 
stated in the evidence taken before a Commitiee 
of the House of Commons: * During its con- 
tinuance,” said Mr. Harmon, governor of the 
bank at the time, ‘‘we lent by every possible 
ineans, and in modes that we never had adopted 
before. We took in stock as security ; we pur- 
chased Exchequer bills; we made advances on 
Exchequer bills; we not only discounted out- 
right, but we made advances on deposits of bills 
of exchange to an immense amount, in short, 
by every possible means consistent with the 
safety of the bank ; and we were not, upon some 
occasions, over nice, Seeing the dreadful state 
in which the public were, we rendered every as- 
sistance in Our power.” 

The New York banks, a» a body, are the ulti- 
mate or final holders of the cash reserve. They 
bear to the banks of the vountry a relation simi- 
lar to that of the Bank of England in its rela- 
tions to the Entish banking system. As has 
already been seen, experience has taught the 
Bank of England its true duty and its path of 
safety. It always lends ina panic more freely 
than in ordinary times, Its refusal in a time of 
financial alarm to make advances on customary 
securities would shake the whole financial fabric 
to the ground, Two things, however, distinguish 
it from any bank or body of banks in this coun- 
try: 

lst. The power to raise the rate of interest 
without limit. 

2d, The power to issue its own notes, 

The Act of 1844, it is said, restricts the lavter 
power ; but this restriction has been several times 
vivlated, and all the world knows i: will be again 
violated when occasion shall demand, 

By raising the rate of interest in ordinary 
times, it checks the demand for loans and re- 
covers a falling reserve. By ite ultimate power 
to issue notes beyond legal restrictions, it lends 
in time of panic without fear. 

With us an absurd usury law takes away the 
power of control over the reserve, which an 
elastic rate most effectually furnishes. And to 
the ultimate banks who hold the final reserve— 
as do the New York banks—there is no existing 
avenue of éxpanmon or relief. In the exciting 
issues of a financial panic they find themselves 
charged with the gravest responsibilities. In ad- 
dition to the common relation of a bank to its 
depositors aud dealers, the New York banks are 





the holders of reserves for banks of every name 
scattered over the United States. In October, 
1883, the amount due banks and bankers from 
the New York National Banks was $133,000,000, 
These interior banks also cherish the assurance 
that they may look to the New York banks for 
reas »nable advances when local exigencies re- 
quire, and the general course of affairs justifies 
this expectation, 

Amid these varied obligations and duties the 
New York banks in May last were suddenly called 
to a most vivid and painful realization of their 
great responsibilities, The sudden collapse of a 
large bank, under circumstances indicating very 
loose, if not corrupt, methods, followed as it 
was, by the immediate suspension of one or two 
others holding large deposits of money, de- 
stroyed confidence in a moment, and sent a deep 
thrill of apprehension over this country. An 
incipient panic threatening jo assume frightful 
propprtions, was everywhere witnessed, 

The wise readiness and heroic courage dis- 
played by the Clearing-house banks in this 
exigency was as remarkable as it was effective. 
In the panic of 1878, similar measures were 
adopted, but not until after much injurious de- 
lay. At this time it was prompt and decisive. 
We who were farthest away from the exciting 
scenes can testify to the relief their action gaye 
us. In the city it immediately restored confi- 
dence in the banks, and at all interior points it 
quieted rising apprehension, 

The adoption by the New York banks of the 
so-called Clearing-house certificates, was a prac- 
tical, though partial, recognition of the princi- 
ple here contended for. 

It was practical, because through the use of 
these certificates every bank, creditor at the 
Clearing-house, became a willing lender of ite 
entire credit balance to any debtor bank or 
banks desiring to borrow, 

It was partial, because the benefit of this 
operation was #0 much restricted, With a larger 
cash reserve here contended for, and with the 
right to raise interest rates 80 as to bar out more 
panicky borrowers, the issne of these certificates 
would have enabled the New York banks to sup- 
ply every legitimate call for loans, As it was, 
they were in @ position to lend with consder- 
able freedom as the total cash reserve was made 
available at any point; but it would seem, if 
observations may be trusted, that such power 
was not exercised, A vigvrous policy of con- 
traction in loans was the observed rule—a policy 
which was oppressive to debtors, injurious to 
the banks themselves, and detrimental in ite 
widespread effects to industrial interests every- 
where, This policy found a ready, if not neces- 
sary, imitation m all the-eities and villages 
through the land, But the general adoption of 
such a course does not justify it as wise, though 
where a common sin prevails criticism is dis- 
armed, even if the sin be acknowledged. The 
prevalence of an evil policy makes individual 
exception difficult if not impossible, 

A banker who should try the remedy of ex- 
pansion, when all his neighbors were enforcing 
contraction, might soon find his reserves trans- 
ferred to his neighbor's vaults. 

The principle does not admit of partial appli- 
cation, It must be thoroughly embraced and 
generally acted upon, or it will fail, 

If these reflections upon the remedy for finan- 
cial panics are justly founded, four general sug- 
gestions are in order: 

ist. The keeping of cash reserves considerably 
larger than twenty-five per cent, in ordinary 
periods by banks in the reserve cities, 

2d. A repeal of usury laws—thus leaving the 
price of money to be regulated, as are all other 
commodities, by the law of supply und demand, 

8d. A removal of the injuricus restriction 
now imposed by the National Bank Act. A re- 
striction which, it observed in time of panic, will 
prejudice the bank and imperil all business 
interests, 

4th. The adoption of some rule to seeure a 
uniform practice in loaning freely in times of 
panic out of the cash reserves, 

It will be said that public prejudice renders it 
idle to expect a repeal of the usnry laws. That 
must be, for the moment, admitied, It atill re- 
mains, however, that true principles make their 
way and receive fina] adoption through being 
held to the public mind until their value is rec- 
ognized, 

It will also be said in answer to the fourth sug- 
gestion that no rule of the kind indicated can be 
devised suscepsible of enforcement. In such an 
answer I cannot concur. The Clearing-house 
certificates prove that co-operation in one re- 
spect at least may be secured. A trusted com- 
mittee of the Clearing-house Association issues 
these certificates against the pledge of securities 
they deem sufficient, and all members receive the 
certificates at their face. Why could not an- 
other committee of equal prudence make all the | 
‘loans in times of panic to the public, with funds 
furnished for that purpose by all the banks, in 
proportion to their cash reserves from day to day? 

This is merely a suggestion to indicate that, 
through study and reflection, a solution can be 
found, Other suggestions to meet this end will 
no doubt be offered to your consideration. In 
this hasty presentation I have purposely omitted 
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remain? Whit no doubt affect it—questions of 
interest on deposits, the methods and direction 
of bank loans, and other questions quite sulor- 
dinate. If your minds are engaged with the 
theme, its full treatment is in your hands. 

It is at last, perbaps, a choice between evils, 
It may be dangerous to loan, It is more dan- 
gerous to refuse, 

A panic is an agent of destruction. Left to 
run its course, like a conflagration, it will cease 
only when all it feeds on ia destroyed. With ap- 
proved engines, we put out incipient fires, 
With improved guards, we have brought duwn 
the percentage of steam boiler explosions to a 
practical nullity. Dynamite is transferred in 
safety from one end of the country to the other, 
to do useful work in quarry and mine. Electric- 
ity lies under control, and lights of 20,000 candle 
power turn night into day. 

Shall we now admit that, in the realm of banking 
and finance, a higher degree of perfection cannot 
be reached? Our conquests in other fields are a 
sufficient affirmation that we shall not fail in this, 

The address was received with great favor 
throughout, the speaker being frequently 
interrupted by applause. 

Secretary Marsland read the following reso- 
lution, submitted by the Executive Council; 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the American 
Bankers’ Association that the coining of the 
standard silver dollar of 4124 grains is against 
the welfare of the country, and that they recom- 
mend to Congress a discontinuance of, such 
coinage. 

Mr. George Butler, of New Haven con- 
curred in the resolution and thought the 
coinage of silver should be suspended until 
other countries joined with the United 
States. 

Mr. John Thompson, President of the 
Chase National Bank, of New York, spoke 
very briefly on the silver question. He did 
not apprehend, he said, that gold would be 
at a premium until the foreign trade balance 
was heavy against us. Fortunately, this 
balance is in our favor, with good promise 
of continuance fora year or more. 

The resolution was then carried. 
following resolution was also adopted: 

Kesolved, That in view of the fact that the 
articles of association of the national banks of 
the country are rapidly expiring without suffi- 
cient inducement for their renewal, owing to the 
constantly diminishing amount and high prices 
of Government bonds, upon which the bank cir- 
culation is based, thus threatening the serious 
curtailment of the currency of the country, and 
since the bank note circulation, absolutely se- 
cured and issued under ample safeguards for its 
redemption in coin on demand, is necessary for 
the convenient transaction of the business of 
the country, and such a condition can be best 
provided for through the continued operation 
of the National Bank act, as has been attested 
by the responses of the last twenty-one years, 
the attention of the Congress of the United 
States be urgently called to the necessity of 
immediate legislation to meet the emergency. 


The 


The subjoined paper was then read by 
Secretary Marsland from the Hon. Hugh 
McCulloch, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, 
on the banking situation and the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court on the con- 
stitutionality of the Greenback legislation 
of 1878. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: Questions of great public interest cannot 
be too freely discussed, although those who par- 
ticipate in the discussion may say nothing new. 
It is this consideration that induces me to send 
to you this communication, 

The excellence of the National Banking system 
has been proved by a trial of more than twenty 
years. It has done all that its warmest advocates 
expected. It has given to the country, what it never 
had before, and greatly needed, a bank note cir- 
culation perfectly secured and current throughout 
the Union. It has done more ; it has shown that 
there can be a great National Banking system 
without the centralized power of a National 
Bank, and free from partisan politics. It has 
not, itis true, in all cases, protected depositors 
from losses. This has never been done and never 
can be, under any system of banking; but it is 
safe to say thatthe losses of depositors by the 
failure of National Banks—enormously as deposi- 
tors have increased within the last twenty years 
—have been much less than they were under the 
system (if it might be called a system) that pre- 
ceded it. That it has not been more effective is 
this direction is attributable to the fact that, 
while in the managment of the banks party poli- 
tics have been ignored, the Comptroller has, in 
some instances, been forced to yield his better 
judgment in the appointment of examiners, to 
the pressare of politicians, who have had friends 
to be served, or supporters to be rewarded, To 
be a competent examiner of banks, especialy 
of the large vanks in our commercial cities, a 
mau should have qualifications which very few 
men possess, He should have a thorough 





knowledge of bookkeeping, combined with a 
strong will and perfect integrity. He should be 
a hard worker, and so keen and thorough in bis 
investigations as to render imposition difficult, 
if not impossible. He should be able, as some 
men are, to tell by the bearing of the officers of 
a bank, and even its very atmosphere, whether it 
is faithfully or unfaithfully managed, before he, 
examines it. Having had, in years long passed, 
a good deal of experience in the examination of 
banks, I know how difficult of performance the 
duties of a bank examiner are, and what his 
qualifications should be. To select examiners 
of the right kind, no one is so competent as the 
Comptroller ought to be, and no one has so deep 
an interest, as far as reputation is concerned, as 
himself, in the manner in which their duties are 
performed, It is by him that examiners are 
appointed. They are his agents and he is to 
some extent responsible for their incompetency 
or neglect. He should, therefore, be perfectly 
independent of all outside influences in making 
appointments, This, I apprehend, has not always 
been the case, and to this is attributable, to a large 
extent, the fact that the examinations of the 
National Banks have not been in all instances 
as intelligent and searching as’ they ought to 
have been, Still, as I have said, the National 
Banking system has done all and more than its 
advocates expected. By superseding the State 
Banks, upon which, without it, the Government 
would have been compelled to rely in the late 
civil war for a bank note currency, it did much 
to save the Government from bankruptcy, and 
it has for nearly a quarter of a century fur- 
nished the country with bank notes on which no 
loss has been, or ever can be sustained, I did 
not, however, commence writing this letter for 
the purpose of eulogizing the National Banking 
system, but of speaking very briefly of the dan- 
gers which threaten its perpetuity. Its great 
value, nay, its very existence, depends upon the 
security of the notes issued by the banks which 
are organized under it. This security consists 
of Government bonds, which are deposited with 
the treasurer in Washington. Nothing else will 
answer the purpose. Bank notes should always 
be redeemable in coin; but they would never be 
issued if they were to be protected by an equal 
amount of coinin the vaults of the banks, They 
must, to a large extent, be based upon credit, 
and there can be no credit reliable enough for 
the basis of a National paper currency, except 
the National credit. Nothing, therefore, but the 
bonds of the Government can perfectly secure 
a Natioral Bank note circulation, Of these 
bonds, the National Banks are being rapidly de- 
prived, and will soon be deprived altogether, 
unless the public revenues are largely reduced. 
The public sentiment seems to demand an ex- 
tinguishment of the public debt as soon as the 
condition of the Treasury will permit it; but so 
highly is the National Banking system approved 
by the business men of the country ; 80 essential 
has its maintenance become to our National 
prosperity; so entwined is it with both public 
and private interests, that the sentiment in favor 
of the extinguishment of the debt would doubt- 
less be satisfied with a reduction of it to such an 
amount as would be needful to secure a bank 
note circulation, were it not for the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court on the !egal-tender 
question, which throws a dark cloud over the 
financial outlook. It is not for me to criticise 
that decision. The Justices of that Court are 
among my personal friends, I have the highest 
respect for their characters and legal acquire- 
ments. This much, however, I cannot forbear 
to say: It is a decision which fails to commend 
the approval of the best legal minds of the coun- 
try. It clothes Congress with IMPERIAL power 
—the power which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion manifestly mtended to withhold. It an- 
nounces a new doctrine, that Congress, instead 
of being limited to the exercise of enumerated 
powers, may do anything and everything which 
the Constitution does not absolutely prohibit, 
Indeed, if by its auchority to coin and borrow 
money, Congress can authorize the issuc of Gov- 
ernment notes as money, it is difficult to see 
what power does not constitutionally belong to 
it. Discussion of this question, however, is now 
of no avail, It is now the law that Congress, in 
the exercise of its own discretion, may authorize 
the issue of legal-tender notes at all times and to 
any amount. Such is the decision of the Court, 
from whose decision there is no appeal, and it is 
not to be disguised that it puts the National 
Banking system in imminent jeopardy. Nothing 
can save it, if the redemption of the Government 
bonds goes on, and this can only be prevented 
by a reduction of the Government income to the 
amount required to cover its ordinary expenses, 
of which reduction there are no present indica- 
tions. Now, as the country must be supplied 
with a paper currency of some kind, the ques- 
tion arises, of what shall this currency consist? 
Certainly not of the notes of State Banks, be- 
cause if such notes could be perfectly secured 
their credit would be local; they would not be 
current throughout the Union, But they could 
not be perfectly secured. A large part of the 
states have no bonds outstanding, to hase 
circulating nutes upon. Many that have are 
in bad credit. None have maintained abso- 
creditors except 
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Massachusetts ard California. Besides, state 
credit has been impaired by the late decisions of 
the Supreme Court, in the Virginia and Louisiana 
cases, which place state sovereignty upon a 
higher plane than even Mr. Calhoun ever con- 
templated, and enable the states to violate with 


impunity any and all contracts which they have 


entered into with their creditors, no matter how 
carefully prepared, or how fair and just may 
have been their provisions, It is, therefore, 
quite certain that if end when the notes of the 
Nationa] Bank are withdrawn from circulation, 
their place will be filled, not with the notes of 
state banks, but with United States legal-tender 
notes, I say legal tender, because this quality 
will be necessary to give them currency, and be- 
cause the power of Congress to authorize the 
issue of such notes is now established. The ex- 
isting legal-tender notes are popular with the 
people, so popular that, if the notes of the banks 
should be retired, there would be an irresistible 
demand for further, if not unlimited, issues, 
The average voters will not be likely to under- 
stand, until the experiment has been tried and 
proved to be disastrous, why their representa- 
tives in Congress should not be able to determine 
how much currency the business of the country 
requires, If they should fail in this respect, 
they would be promptly enlightened by their 
constituents, to whose demands there would be 
but small resistance. What these demands are 
likely to be, can be easily foreseen. Ata dinner 
which was given to Bayard Taylor, just before 
his departure, as Minister to Berlin, when severe 
business depressions, which followed the finan- 
cial crisis of 1873, prevailed throughout the 
country, I sat beside one of the most respectable 
and intelligent leaders of the Greenback Party, 
and I was amazed when he asserted “ that this 
depression was cau ‘ed by contraction of the cur- 
rency, and that nothing could restore former 
prosperity except an emission of at least two 
thousand willions of dollars in United States 
notes, which were then greatly depreciated.” It 
is not difficult to correctly predict what will be 
the financial condition of the country when the 
notes of the National Banks are withdrawn from 
eirculation, and the existing restriction upon the 
issue of United States notes is removed. There 
will be just what I predicted in October, 1865, 
another ** period of hollow and seductive pros- 
perity, to be followed by widespread disaster.” 
Other nations have resorted to the issue of 
government notes when bankrupted by war or 
extravagance, History informs us of the result. 
Whether the result will be different when the 
notes are issued by a Government of abounding 
resources and with a full treasury, will be ascer- 
tained when our National Banking system shall 
be numbered among the things that have been. 
There is another question of present and more 
pressing interest that will, doubtless, receive 
the attention of the Convention at the present 
session, 
Until 1879, when it became my duty to give 
the subject a more careful examination than I 
had done, I was a mono-metalist; since then I 
have been a bimetalist, and I have by observa- 
tion and reflection become stronger and stronger 
in my new faith. Mr. Hamilton was right when 
he said in his masterly report in 1792: ‘‘ Upon 
the whole, it seems to me most desirable not to 
attach the unit to either metal, because this can- 
not be done without effectually destroying the 
character of one of them as money, and so re- 
duce it to the character of mere merchandise. To 
annul the use of either of the metals as money 
is to abridge the quantity of circulating medium, 
and is liable to all the objections which arise 
from the comparison of the benefits of a full 
with the evils of a scanty circulation.” The 
world is not, and probably never will be, ina 
condition to dispense with the use of either gold 
or silver as a standard of value and a circulating 
medium. Both are indispensable, and neither 
can be reduced in comparative value by arti- 
ficial means below the other without prejudice 
to local and international trade, nor without in- 
creasing the burden of debts by decreasing the 
amount of metallic money (which is the only 
real money of the world) in circulation, As 
every dollar of goid and silver in existence has 
cost in labor and machinery more than its stan- 
dard value, neither can be depreciated except by 
artificial means. Silver coin is now depreciated 
in comparison with gold, not by natural causes, 
but by the action of European nations, A few 
years ago, gold, by the large productions of the 
United States and Australia, was depreciated in 
comparative value with silver. Thig being the 
result of nataral causes, the difference in the 
value of the two metals was of short duration. 
National law speedily adjusted the difference 
which natural causes had produced, The exist- 
ing depreciation of silver is not the result of the 
large production of the silver mines, but of the 
action of Germany in demonetizing it, and the 
restriction of its coinage by the Latin nations, 
Had not these causes been at work the deprecia- 
tion of silver, which is now disturbing the fiuan- 
cial condition of the world, would not have 
occurred. The Congress of the United States 
acted wisely in demonetizing silver. The only 
mistake it then made wasin not adopting the 
French standard. But while Oongress acted 
wisely in making silver a standard with gold, it 


has acted most unwisely in continuing the coin- 
age of it, in the face of the action of European 
nations. By doing so it is making the United 
States the “pack horse” of silver, which the 
action of these nations has depreciated. As soon 
as it was discovered that Europe would not join 

the United States in their effort to restore silver 
to its former comparative value with gold, the 

coinage of silver should have been stopped. By 

continuing to act independently we are playing 

into the hands of rival powers; we are throwing 

upon our own country the burden of maintain- 

ing to a large extent even the present market 

value of silver. The longer we continue the 

free coinage of silver, the longer will it he before 

limitation is adopted by other commercial na- 

tions. Although the United States are the 

largest silver-producing country in the world, 

and, therefore, have a deep interest in its value, 

it would be wiser for us to demonetize it than to 

continue to coin it. Iam not sure, contradictory 

asit may seem, that the most effective way of 

appreciating silver would not be for the United 

States to demonetize it. We are, or at least we 

have the means of being, a creditor nation. We 

have less silver than the commercial nations on 

the other side of the Atlantic, and are better 

able than they to stand the loss which would be 

incurred by its further depreciation. In the in- 

creased scrabble for gold which would follow 

such action on our part, we should not be the 

chief sufferer. 

There is another consideration in regard to 
continuing the silver coinage, of pressing inter- 
es, if not of vital importance. By continuing 
to coin it we are not increasing to any consider- 
able extent the amount of metallic money in cir- 
culation. We are filling the Treasury with dol- 
lars for which there is no demand. Instead of 
increasing the circulating medium, we are doing 
what must eventually produce some contraction. 
Unless our policy is changed the Government 
will, ere long, be compelled to pay a part, if not 
the whole, of the interest on its bonds, and of 
the principal at maturity, in silver dollars. 
When this point is reached, gold wi'l no longer 
be a circulating medium in the United States. 
It will be virtually demonetized, and become an 
article of merchandise. It will be locked up by 
the banks, hoarded by the people, or sent abroad. 
This will be contraction of the severest and 
worst possible nature, the effects of which upon 
the national credit and upon all our manifold 
enterprises will be to the last degree damaging. 

What, then, can be done by the members of 
the Convention to prevent the evils which 
threaten the country? Seeing clearly, as they 
do, the dangers ahead, they can at least do this: 
they can sound the alarm, I recollect that, upon 
our Westcrn rivers, when a steamboat was about 
to run upon a dangerous shoal, the cry went out 
from the pilot to the engineer, ‘* Give her a lick 
back!” So now, from bankers and all men who 
are not blind or reckless, the cry tu the managers 
of our financial ship should ring out sharp and 
clear: “Give her a lick back! Give her a lick 
back !” 


The following paper was then read by B. 
B. Comegys, Esq., President of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, upon the conditions of safe 
banking: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: I think it well to turn aside from the 
great principles of finance and banking which 
have been, or will yet be, discussed by other 
members of this Convention, and devote the 
time before me to some observations on a few of 
the more simple and homely features of the 
business in which we are all engaged. 

Until quite lately we thought it worth while to 
have our own views of legal-tender notes as one 
‘of the factors in the currency; and some of us 
held this short theory: that, if Congress had the 
right to issue legal-tender notes in time of peace, 
there could be no need of any other currency ; but 
that if Congress had not this right, then the 
only circulating notes shoula be those issued by 
the National Banks. This latter view we thought 
to be sound ; but all our cherished views on the 
subject are of no practical value whatever in the 
light of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court ; and all our big talk about the dishonest 
silver dollar which Congress creates at the rate 
of two miilions per month, and makes us take 
at the value of one hundred cents in gold, goes 
for nothing ; for our masters at Washington are 
not likely to be affected in any way by anything 
we say or do on the subject. 

It seems hardly worth while, therefore, to vex 
ourselves about things so entirely beyond our 
reach, Let us address ourselves to something 
which we can control. 

If we do not learn some useful lessons from 
the sad experience of the last three raonths, it 
will surely be because we are not willing to 
learn. The teacher is stern, exacting, inexor- 
able; and if the pupils are not taught wisdom 
they should be expelled from school, and seek 
other means of education, or other occupations. 

What are some of these obvious lessons? One 
is that there seem to be some persons engaged 
in managing banks who have very inadequate 
ideas of the gravity and responsibility of their 





position, They are inexperienced, and so at 
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the mercy of unprincipled men; or filled with 
conceits, and so unteachable ; or so inordinately 
greedy of profit that they will carry more sail 
than they can safely do, intending to hold out 
signals of distress to stronger vessels in the 
fleet, under the hope which ripens into assur- 
ance that they will not be suffered to go down. 

The cause of the disastrous occurrences with- 
in the last three months in one of our cities, and 
which have been mainly limited to that city, is not 
far to seek. When the National Banking Act was 
enacted the banks in the Atlantic cities were 
most unjustly obliged to redeem their circulat- 
ing notes in the city of New York. Protests 
against this arbitrary feature were unavailing ; 
but, as a compensation for the wrong, such 
banks were allowed to keep one-half of the re- 
serve required by law in the banks of that city 
and count it ascash. This opened a door of 
profit within the law; a tempting bait indeed 
to banks, who could thus make one-half of their 
reserve interest-bearing. This has gone on until 
the banks in the city referred to came to hold 
the reserve of nearly all the banks in the coun- 
try—a fund of many millions of dollars, most of 
it presumably on instant call. It needs no dis- 
cussion to show that this became a condition of 
extreme peril; for every one knows that call- 
money cannot safely be invested in time-paper. 
What then? Why, this call-money must be lent 
on call to bankers, brokers and stock gamblers 
(the distinction is clear between these three 
classes), and on pledges of such stocks and other 
stuffs as have a permanent market value, 

It is very well known that “ call loans,” no 
matter how good the security pledged for them, 
do not always prove to be call loans. It is with- 
in bounds to say that, ordinarily, they do not 
yield more than half their amount, For all 
banks resort to them for investments of what is 
called ‘‘ minute-money,” and in time of need all 
are likely to call at once; and, even if they are 
responded to promptly, it will be found that 
certain deposits, not apparently connected with 
the borrower, and which had been counted on 
as somewhat permanent, have melted under the 
appeal; and about one-half the call, or the en- 
richment to come from the call, has been dis- 
counted ! 

The banks in the city referred to have become 
pretty thoroughly aroused as to the dangers of 
their position, and through their very able Clear- 
ing-house Committee have grappled with the 
subject. Their arguments for the abolition of 
interest on deposits are very forcible, and sound 
principles of banking are on that side ; but some 
of us who live outside of that charmed circle 
have doubts that the revolution (for it is a revo- 
lution) will be successful. 

There is a better way than this to meet the 
question, and a much more simple way. The 
redemption of notes 18 now effected by the Treas- 
ury at Washington, and by the issuing bank at 
its own counter, ‘I'hus a gratuitous wrong has 
been righted. Now, let the National Banking 
Act be so amended that a bank shall not be per- 
mitted to count as a part of its reserve any cash 
outside of its own vaults, except where the asso- 
ciated banks in a city make one of their own 
number a depository for the common use of all, 
and where such deposits are represented by 
Clearing-house certificates. 

If this Association could be induced to adopt 
a resolution calling upon Congress to pass such 
an amendment to the act, the question of allow- 
ing interest on bank balances would shrink to 
insignificance, and might be left to settle itself. 

Let the honor of moving such a resolution be 
enjoyed by some representative of that eity 
which has received the greatest benefit from that 
feature of the law, and which has suffered most 
in consequence ; and I call upon you, gentlemen, 
brethren in a good cause, to adopt such a reso- 
lution by this Convention. Let us commit our- 
selves to the right in this most serious question ; 
then shall capital, which has been forcibly di- 
verted or enticed from its home, flow-back into 
its true channels, and the National Banking sys- 
tem, which, in most respects, 1f not in all, is the 
best the world has ever known, be strengthened 
at its sources in the several banks. A good 80 
great as this is worth a sacrifice to secure ; for it 
is a well-known fact that any great force dis- 
turbed in its natural functions becomes an ele- 
ment of real danger; and hired capital or call- 
money as a basis of business is most uncertain, 

Here is another very brief suggestion in the 
line of sound banking : 

Let a credit ledger be opened in the Clearing- 
house of any city, in which shall be kept a 
record of the names of payers and indorsers, 
amounts and maturities, of all bills of $1,000 
and upward, held by the various banks, which 
have been bought from brokers. Reports of 
such paper to be made to the Clearing-house 
anonymously, and information concerning such 
nafies to be given only to members of the 
Clearing-house. Large sums of money may be 
saved to banks by this means of information. 

We who have charge of the banks in this 
growing country control an enormous power; 
but unless we can work in harmony our forces 
are greatly crippled. We do not see enough of 

each other; the opportunities of meeting are 
too rare. Weare good men and true, else we 
should be out of place where we are. 


For some years past the Scripture saying that 
“the borrower is servant to the lender” has 
been reversed, and the lender has been servant 
to the borrower. The banker has been servant 
to the merchant or the broker, and has been 
treated as servants generally are treated, obliged 
to accept such terms as were offered; but it 
looks a little as if our turn had come round 
again, and as if we might state our terms once 
more. Do not let us delude ourselves and get 
proud ; for this reason, among others, that this 
condition of things may not continue. 

We are not titled men. We wear no stars nor 
epaulettes on our shouliers—no laurel wreaths 
on our brows. There are no doctors in finance. 
We are not counted among the learned profes- 
sions. In fact, we are not counted a profession 
at all—only trades-people. 

But we have been of some service to the state. 
We contributed a fair share of officers and men, 
who went to the support ef the Government in 
the dark days of the War; and those of us who 
did not go to swell the ranks staid by the stuff. 
We had charge of the sinews of War; but for 
which the War could not have been prosecuted 
asit was. First, we gave our capital; that is, 
the money of our stockholders; and when that 
was all gone, we gave our depositors’ money 
also, And no better work was ever done. 

Was not this heroic? And we never speak of 
ourselves as heroes, but only as trustees—a 
most self-denying and poorly appreciated class 
of men, trying to make money for other 
people. 

There are few positions of trust where the 
temptations are greater to use other people’s 
money improperly than among bank officers 
and clerks ; yet, when we remember that, among 
the scores of thousands of such trysted people, 
there is here and there only one who betrays his 
trust—not enough in number to make an appre- 
ciable percentage—it may well be asked whether 
men in the professions, so called, or in any other 
business, can show a cleaner record. 

We live in times when to be a bank officer is 
tobe an object of suspicion or apprehension. 
And we ought to be men of clean hands. No 
temptation to enrich ourselves by the use of 
other people’s money ought to be listened to for 
a moment. No speculation in stocks, even with 
our own money, ought to be enteredinto. If 
we must operate or speculate in stocks, let us 
get out of the positions of bank officers, and 
go on the street as pr ivate capitalists, 

A bank may be said to be in good condition 
when it has an adequate capital (not too large) ; 
a contingent fund at least half as large (and no 
suspended debt or over-due paper) ; when its de- 
posits are free of interest and three or four 
times the amount of its capital; when its dealers 
supply it with business paper to the extent of its 
needs ; when liberal salaries are paid to its offi- 
cers and clerks; when there is a trained man 
in reserve for every position that may become 
vacant ; when there is a pension fund adequate 
to the comfortable support of its worn-out 
clerks ; when it has a board of directors who 
are not content to be mere figure-heads, but 
who understand their business and remember 
their qualification oaths; directors who count 
the cash frequently, and without notice to any- 
body; who insist that every person employed in 
the bank shall take a vacation of at least two 
weeks every year, at which time another person 
shall do his work, and who believe in this 
dogma, that “‘ nothing is good enough that can 
be made better.” 

I know something of a bank that has lived 
eighty years, and has paid to its stockholders an 
average of more than nine per cent. per annum 
during all that time; that has accumulated a 
profit and loss account of about two-thirds of its 
capital ; that has provided an adequate pension 
fund for its superannuated clerks; that has 
never been behind its neighbors in matters of 
great public interest; that has graduated in a 
single generation, from its staff of clerks, nearly 
twenty persons to high positions in its own or 
other institutions, four of whom became bank 
presidents and nine became bank cashiers; the 
others being secretaries and treasurers of large 
corporations, and one has gone into the Chris- 
tian ministry. I think this is a record that she 
may well be proud of. 

There are two kinds of government for a 
chartered bank. 


1, Personal government or government by the 
president, who manages the bank as if it were 
his personal property; making loans and dis- 
counts according to his judgment, and reporting 
to his colleagues of the board just as much as he 
pleases and no more. 

2. The other kind is representative govern- 
ment, where the president is the executive 
officer, carrying out, as far as he is able, between 
boards, the wishes of his colleagues, and report- 
ing faithfully to them at their stuted meetings 
all that he has done, 

There are two principles of management of 
the current business of a bank. 

One is strength, which, under all circum- 
stances, is to be the first consideration. By this 
is meant that no gréed of gain, no desire for 
large dividends, no ambition to put up the price 





of the stock, shall induce the management to 


lose sight of the cardinal principle that An 
strength only is safety. J 

The other is profit, Asa rule, the inexperienced 
men are those who are most anxious for large 
immediate profits, They can’t wait, Not con- 
tent with the golden egg every day, they want to 
draw on the goose sometimes for two or three 
eggs a day, and—you know the fable. 

I submit these two principles of government, 
and these two methods of daily management, 
most respectfully to your consideration, gentle- 
men, well assured that you will agree with me 
that a government of directors, with strength as 
thecardinal principle, is the best for a chartered 
bank, 

The Committee on Nominations was ap- 
pointed as follows: Messrs. Comegys, of Phil- 
adelphia; Lindsay, of North Carolina; 
McDonald, of San Francisco; Wheeler, of 
Chicago; N. B. Sleigh, of Texas; Lock- 
wood, of Virginia, and Dr. Simons, of 
South Carolina. 

Charles 8S. Graham, President of the 
Ninth National Bank, of Newark, N. J., 
then read a paper on ‘* The Continuance of 
the National Banking Currency.” 

President John Thompson, of the Chase 
National Bank, of New York, addressed 
the convention on ‘The Prevention of 
Panics.” The anticipated ten-year panic, 
he said, has come, and is passing away. It 
has taught us many things, among them 
that one extreme is followed by another, 
the ‘‘ boom ” of 1878, 1879, and 1880 being 
but the forerunner of the recent disastrous 
reaction; that great prosperity is demoraliz- 
ing, stimulating an almost universal desire 
to get rich in haste, and opening a broad 
road, a double track, and a down grade to 
bankruptcy, defalcation, domestic misery, 
and suicide; that good men often lose their 
heads in a “boom,” and that depositors 
and stockholders lose all claim to sympathy 
if they tolerate a speculating official one 
hour in charge of their assets. Mr. Thomp- 
son presented a measure which he had 
offered a year ago, but upon which Con- 
gress failed toact. It proposes that a law 
shall be enacted investing the Secretary of 
the Treasury with power to receive on de- 
posit any United States bonds not exceeding 
in amount $100,000,000, and to issue for 
them currency notes equal in amount to the 
par value ot the bonds deposited and ac- 
crued interest on the same. Intereston the 
bonds while on deposit to accrue to the 
Treasury. Depositors to be allowed to re- 
deem bonds at any time, without notice. 
Bonds so deposited to be subject to a call 
for redemption upon sixty days’ notice from 
the Secretary, and to be forfeited to the 
Treasury upon failure to respond to such 
call. The Secretary, in the exercise of the 
authority so delegated, to act by and with 
the advice and consent of the President of 
the United States, and under such further 
restrictions asthe wisdom of Congress may 
provide to guard against its improper exer- 
cise. ; 

The Olearing-house action of pooling 
assets and compelling the strong banks to 
sustain the weak seemed a wise measure 
under pressure, Mr. Thompson said, but 
it is open to grave objections, as the banks 
thus associated are deprived of individual 
freedom of action. The panic has made 
apparent the necessity of a large and in. 
dependent institution in New York city, 
where the banks of other cities can keep 
their reserves and surplus balances, feeling 
certain of their controllability when needed, 
and sharing in the interest that can be 
safely earned oh such balances—a bank that 
will be to this country what the Bank of 
England isto England. The stock of this 
controlling bank should be taken mainly by 
banks, trust and insurance companies. In 
conclusion, Mr. Thompson said: Many fea- 
tures of this panic are unique. Formerly 
panic preceded depression; this time the 
great depression preceded the panic. 
Former panics ‘were accompanied by a 
stringent money market; now money has 
been abundant and cheap, with a good 
promise for an import of gold. All that is 
wanting is confidence. From these facts I 
reason that a speedy restoration may be ex- 
pected. : ‘ 

W. P. 8t. John, president of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank of New York, made the 
following remarks in connection with the 
refunding of thé existing public debt: 

Atthe last Convention of Bankers it was my 
privilege to submit a statement of facts intended 





toestablish the conviction that, for the public 
safety afforded in its prescribed method of con- 


. 


duct of the everywhere indispensable business 
of banking, the national bank ought to be pre- 
served. The importance of the note-issue privi- 
lege to the continuance of the national banks 
was argued, and endeavor was made to confirm 
the opinion that, even at some small public cost 
if need be, the national bank, with its circula- 
ting note issue, ought to be induced to remain 
and multiply. 

The Government surplus revenues continue 
large,and are still applied to the payment of bonds 
redeemable at the pleasure of the United States, 
There are the 8 per cents and of $224,000,000 
of them outstanding, $166,000,000 are on deposit, 
to secure the circulating notes of national banks, 
The year’s reduction of the bonded debt, to 
August Ist, exceeded $112,000,000, and of this 
sum about $60,000,000 were bonds that were on 
pledge for bank notes, 

In any attempt to suggest legislation pertain- 

ing to the future of the national banks and 
their note issues, it is of primeimportance to re- 
member two things. First, that the Govern - 
ment is no longer in any sense dependent upon 
the banks, at present, whatever may be said of 
the past, With that fact in view, we shall hesi- 
tate to demand much, if anything, for the banks’ 
sake. There is no warrant for important sacri- 
fice in their behalf. Let us, therefore, be con- 
tent with little, if that little shall barely suffice 
to continue the present system of note issue 
until the national bank can be independently 
preserved. Second, let us remember that for 
the present outstanding note issue, secured by 
deposit of 332,000,000 of bonds, $48,000,000-of 
the bonds pledged are 414 percents, which have 
alife remaining of more than seven years, and 
$114,000,000 are 4 per cents, which cannot be 
disturbed by Treasury calls for twenty-three 
years tocome. With this remembered it must 
appear an idle waste of effort if expended at 
present on attempts to urge a substitute for the 
Government bond as a basis of security for the 
national bank note. 

That the public will never again consent to 
the circulation of an unsecured bank note seems 
reasonably assured. Can the fixed date Govern- 
ment bonds, 4 per cents. and 4}¢ per cents., be 
relied upon to assure the continued profitable 
issue of circulating bank notes in the face of 
the general bank aversion to their ruling high 
premium cost in market? To make these bonds 
thus available isin part an object of the Re- 
funding Bill offered at the last session of Con- 
grees, by Hon. O. B, Potter, of New York, and 
referred to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. Mr. Potter proposes to refund the 
existing public debt at 25¢ per cent. per annum 
by means acceptable to the Government cred- 
itors and as certainly advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment, The proposed 2)¢ per cent, bonds 
are to be of three classes, differing only as to 
their maturity, dates to correspond with the 
dates of one and another of the existing bonds, 
which the new issues will retire. No increase 
in the debt is contemplated, nor is it proposed 
in any instance to extend the due date in the 
substitution for any class of the existing bonds. 

The 2!¢ per cents, to be offered in exchange 
for the 8 per cents. are to be payable at the 
pleasure of the United States, and the exchange 
if made is to be made at par. It is fair to 3 per 
cent, holders that this privilege be extended, 
even though no inducement be discovered to the 
exchange. 

The 2}¢ per cents, to issue in exchange for the 
4 per cents, are to be payable at the pleasure of 
the United States after July, 1907 ; and the 234 per 
cents to issue for the 44¢ per cents, are to be 
payable at the pleasure of the United States after 
September, 1891. In the exchange proposed for 
the 4 per cents and 43¢ per cents, provided 
always the moneys on hand and applicable are 
sufficient, the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized in each case to pay such a sum as shall 
equal the present worth of the aggregate interest 

payments from which the United States is re- 
leased in the exchange. To determine the present 
worth of the aggregate accumulation of inter- 
est during twenty-three years in the case of the 
4 per centa, and during seven years in the case 
of 434 per cents,, and the present worth of the 
aggregate accumulation of interest for the like 
periods of the proposed 23¢ per cent, bonds, an 
earning rate for money must be agreed upon for 
the computation. It is this difference in prea- 
ent worth which the Government is to pay in 
cash, with the issue of the 2}¢ per cent. in the 
retirement of the existing 4 per cent. and 4}¢ 
per cent. bonds, The bill provides the computa- 
tion rate of 4 per cent. per annum, quarterly, re- 
invested for the Government to realize during the 
entire periods considered, of seven and twenty- 
three years. Mr. Potter is himself satisfied that 
the Government must not exact so high a rate 
if refunding is to be reasonably complete. 
Banks and others who employ money safely at 
rates above 4 percent. per annum, might, on this 
basis, profitably exchange their present holdings 
as proposed; but the Government creditors in 
general are not so situated, and, therefore, can- 


|. not be expected to avail of a proposition which 


would require them to borrow the Government 
money, as it were, at the rate of 4 per cent. per 





annum, compounded .  Tmasmuch, 
therefore, as the Government has been, andis = 
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yet, accepting less than 3 per cent. per annum, 
quarterly, reinvested at every Treasury call of 
8% per cent. bonds, less by 57-100 per cent., if 
all the bank pledged bonds retired meant the 
withdrawal of the entire amount of the circula- 
tion for which the bonds were pledged, it would 
appear that the computation rate required 
might wisely be fixed at 3 per cent. per annum, 
quarterly, reinvested; and this amendment has 
Mr. Potver’s entire approval. 

With the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, quar- 
terly reinvested, provided for the computation, 
then for the retirement of the 4}¢ per cents, 
the Government may issue a 2!¢ per cent. bond 
of seven years, to run and pay in cash a premium 
of about 13 per cent., and for the 4 per cents there 
may issue the like amount of 2}¢ per cent. bonds, 
having twenty-three years to run, and @ cash 
premium be paid of 25 per cent, Which is to say, 
that an owner of the 4 per cents might at pres- 
ent obtain in cash, more by 5 per cent. than his 
bonds would to-day bring in market, and receive, 
in addition, the like amount of 244 per cent. 
bonds, redeemable only after twenty-three years, 

The bill further provides for the future reduc- 
tions of the public debt, that the public moneys 
shall be applied either to calling bonds payable 
at the pleasure of the United States, or to the 
purchase of bonds not due, according as either 
procceding shall effect the greater saving of in- 
terest to the Government, and, in determining 
this greater saving, the bonds on deposit to se- 
cure the circulating notes of national banks, are 
to be considered as bearing a less net obligation 
for interest—i.¢., diminished by the amount of 
tax on circulation retvrned. Thus when, here- 
after, the final of the bonds outstanding shall 
mature and be redeemable at the pleasure of the 
United States, then, by a business-like regard for 
the public gain or loss, the bonds pledged for 
bank notes will naturally remain the last dis- 
turbed portion of the public debt. 

But for the proposed exchange, inasmuch as 
there are $250,000,000 of 4)¢ per cents and 
about #737,000,000 of 4 per cents outstanding, 
cash payments amounting to 200,000,000, more 
or less, will be required—about two years’ sur- 
plus, To the holder of the 3 per cents this will 
provide him an extended life of his bonds for 
this period of about two years at least, and if 
taxation be reduced, internal or the tariff, his 
bouds will longer continue undisturbed, In 

either event, this two years’ delay removes at 
once the seeming urgent bank demand for the 
4 per cents and 4'¢ per cents, and normal prices 
for them, in consequence, should rule, These he 
may then purchase, and at opportunity ex- 
change them as proposed; or he may replace 
hi» 3 per cents by purchase of the resulting 214 
per cents direct. This low-rate bond should be 
low priced in market, and this will remove the 
par to the organization of new national banks, 
particularly in localities where a high rate for 
money is the rule, and an amount locked up in 
premium account would therefore be expensive. 

Che bill further provides that, for bank-note 
isanes secured by deposit of 2}¢ per cent, bonds 

of the United States, the tax on circulation shall 
be une quarter per cent. each half year, instead 
of one-half per cent, as now. 

The carving value of the proposed 21¢ per 
cents for a circulating note issue, at 90 per cent. 
of the bond, and taxed at one-quarter per cent, 
each half year, if the ruling rate for loans be 5 
per cent, per annum, is for the seven year bond 
106 per cent,, and for the twenty-three year 
bond, 113 per cent. Where 8 per cent. per 
annum is a fair average rate for loans, these 244 
per cents have an earning value of 103 per cent. 
and 107 per cent. respectively. Or, upon another 
computation, where 5 per cent. is the average 
rate for loans, the 2!¢ per cent,, for note issue 
as proposed, would turnish a realized rate on 
the investment of 644 per cent. per annum, and 
with 8 per cent. as the average rate there would 
be realized about 9 per cent. per annum, or a 
* profit on circulation,” respectively of 1}¢ per 
cent, and 1 per cent. per annum, the bonds be- 
ing taken at par. Butin this matter of profit 
inducement to continue the note issue, if this 
bill be enacted, we have an experience to govern 
opinion even better than calculations, which, to 
many minds, embody a degree of theory. In 
spite of tae known aversion toa high premium 
account, and though at times the market for 4 
per cents and 4}¢ per cents has shown 
a net return to the investor of only about 
2 60-100 per cent, and 2 46-100 per cent, 
respectively, banks have purchased these 
bonds to replace their called 3 per cents 
until the increase in the amount of them 
pleged for note issues during nine months, since 
October last, appears at about $5,000,000, of 44¢ 
per cents, and ubout $7,000,000 of 4 per cents, 
and it was in October last that the rise in the 
market prices for these bonds assumed impor- 
tance: and all notwithstanding a semi-annual 
circulation tax of one-half per cent., equivalent 
to about nine-tenths per cent, further deduction 
of interest from the bond. Again, the existing 
8 per cents, for note issue, less the deduction of 
nine-tenths per cent. of tax, yield net say 2 1-10 
per cent., per annum, and are subject to imme- 
diate Treasury call, Yet, until the prospect for 
early calls for them was clear, these bonds were 
salable at a premium, at times as high as 105 per 





cent, The withdrawal of circulation, in order 
to sell those 3 per cents at that time, was not 
noticeable, if made at all, and, since the calls 
began, the low numbered of the 3 per cents have 
been freely purchased at rates as high as 103 per 
cent., and above, for deposits to secure circula- 
tion; and this I affirm from knowledge. This 
Potter Bill proposes, instead, a bond at 244 per 
cent, with a tax reduction equivalent to 9-20 per 
cent., or a net return of 2 1-20 per cent., per 
annum, from the bond; almost the like earning 
power for note issue, therefore, but with free- 
dom from Treasury calls assured for twenty- 
three years to come. Can it, then, be doubted 
that the twenty-three year 2!¢ per cent. bond 
will avail at par to maintain the profitable note 
issue privilege, and hence serve to the preserva- 
tion of the national banks? Inasmuch as the 
example is better than precept, or theory, we 
may rvst upon this practical assurance of past 
and existing conditions, if this bill be en- 
acted, to maintain for years the present system 
of note issue by the national banks. And if a 
ready market at -par for United States 24¢ per 
cent. bonds be doubted, it may be replied that, 
with the entire national banking system of the 
country interested to create and keep alive opin- 
ion favorable to the security of the investment, 
and upon a diminishing public debt, an ample 
market is sufficiently assured. If war in the 
future should depress the Government credit, 
these institutions, to be looked to for support, 
and the remaining Government creditors along 
with them, must be then assured protection 
upon any additional issue of Government bonds, 

If in all this we are not deccived in the effect 
of this measure if enacted, then, by means emi- 
nently advantageous to the Government, as we 
shall further attempt to demonstrate, we shall 
have prevented an important contraction of the 
currency and preserved the national banks for a 
period of more than twenty years, and all the 
national banks will gradually he attracted to 
ownership and pledge of one identical bond for 
their circulating notes, From that standpoint 
of common interest in any proposition to sub- 
stitute another security, if the Government 
bonds remaining are sure to be retired, intelli- 
gent attention will be paid, and out of the minds 
of the many must come an everywhere accept- 
able suggestion of another system for the per- 
petuation of the national bank, 

In the Government behalf this proposition of 
refunding has already been urged on the ground 
of a better investment of the applicable revenues, 
This plan provides tor an imvestment of about 
$200,000,000 at the uniform rate of 8 per. 
cent. per annum quarterly compounded, and 
upon the assumption that the note-securing 
% per cent. bonds will be replaced by pur- 
chase of the fixed-date bonds in consequence of 
this enactment, the entire $224,000,000 remain- 
ing of these 3 per cents will yield the same 
enactment rate—3 per cent, per annum quar- 
terly compounded—as they are thereafter paid, 
During the year just ended the contraction of 
bank-note currency has exceeded the sum of 
$22,000,000, as the result of Treasury calls of 
bonds. As these calls continue, this contraction 
resulting effects a loss of circulation tax, equiva- 
leot to about 90 percent. per annum loss of 
interest on that much of the investment of the 
public funds. Thus, if the entire amount of the 
remaining 3 per cents be called and the two-thirds 
in’ amount pledged for circulation be none of them 
replaced by the banks, the Government’s invest- 
ment upon the entire sum of #224,000,000 would 
be at the average rate of about two and forty- 
three one-hundredths per cent, per annum, in- 
stead of the 3 per cent, per annum quarterly com- 
pounded, which the proposed enactment would 
appear to insure. (Interest at 3 per cent. per 
annum, quarterly, equals 3,033 per annum, 
Semi-annual tax equivalent to .903 on the bond, 
Net obligation to a national bank, therefore, 
2 13-100 per cent. One-third at 3 3-100 and 
two-thirds at 2 13-100; say three-thirds, or the 
whole investment 2 43-100 per cent. per annum.) 

An additional important advantage to the 
Government will appear in the fact that the 
debt not yet matured will thereafter be running 
at 254 per cent. instead of 4 per cent. and 44¢ 
per cent, as now, with the result of lower mar- 
ket prices if the Government must again be- 
come a purchaser for the employment of its 
surplus. funds, If taxation be reduced the 
diminished surplus revenues will make the pro- 
posed refunding proceed the slower. In that 
event, should seven years elapse before this re- 
funding be complete, then, in addition to the re- 
maining 3 per cents, the $250,000,000 of 44¢ per 
cents will have matured, and about $474,000,000 
of the public debt would be payable at the 
pleasure of the United States. Compare thie 
accomplishment with the result of the continued 
calling of 8 per cent. bonds, persisted in ata 
public cost upon the investment, and the entire 
remaining #787,000,000 of the debt left beyond the 
possibility of further reduction, unless by pur- 
chase with all the advantage then.on the side of 
the holder of the bonds, and with this debt 
bearing interest at 4 per cent. and 4}¢ per cent, 
per annum. 

Be it observed that, although of eminent im- 
portance to the continuance of the present sys- 
tem of bank-note issue, the proposed reduction 
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of the tax on circulation is not a condition of 
the success of this general scheme of refunding 
the nativnal banks. The proposed Government 
surrender of tax on circulation at present, would 
be less than $1,500,000 per annum. In view of 
the prevention of an important contraetion of 
the currency, and for the public welfare at in- 
terest in the existeuce of this system of bank- 
ing, this would appear to be a sufficiently small 
public cost for the reasonably assured preserva- 
tion of the national banks. It has been urged 
that the entire tax on circulation might wisely. 
be removed. The theory of excise for our pro- 
tective tariff system is that competition will in- 
sure to the public, in time, a cheap product as 
the result of the particular industry nursed. 
Let legitimate banking be encouraged, capital 
induced into this channel of business, by 
abolition of taxation ,or otherwise, and the re- 
sult of more ample banking facilities ought to 
be the cheaper use of them by the public at 
large. 

It remains to say that, for their own 
sakes, the banks have no demands to make for 
legislation. Let it, therefore, be conceded that 
the public welfare 1s the sole consideration at 
issue as the merits of this Potter Refunding Bill 
are considered. I deem the measure entirely 
wise. Its aim I know is patriotic. ‘Therefore I 
am boldly urgent for its adaption. With this 
view, and for your influence in behalf of the 
bill, it is submitted for the approval] of this con- 
vention. 


The papers of Henry W. Gates, of Ne- 
braska, on ‘* The Prevention of Panics”; E. 
Sutton, of Mississippi, on *‘Our Banking 
System,” and N. B. Sleigh, of Texas, on 
‘*Banks and Their Uses,” were read as pre- 
sented, and the convention adjourned un- 
til 10:30 Thursday morning. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The second day’s session of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association was called to or- 
der by the president at 10:45 a.m. There 
was a large attendance on this, the last day 
of the American Bankers’ Association’s 
meeting. 

The officers elected are the same as last 
year, with the exception of E. Francis 
Riggs, of Riggs & Co., bankers, in the 
place of John A. J. Cresswell, Washington, 
for the District of Columbia; Joseph H. 
Oglesby, president of the Louisiana Bank, 
New Orleans, for Louisiana, in place of J. 
J. Panleton, cashier of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans; Abraham O. 
Bigelow, president of the Massachusetts 
National Bank of Boston, in place of 
Charles F. Smith, of the Continental Bank 
of Boston; and Isaac Danforth, Jr., presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Rich- 
mond, in place of John P. Branch, presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Richmond. 

George 8. Coe, president of the Mer- 
chant’s National Bank of New York, was 
made chairman of the Executive Council, 
and James H. Bowie, president of the Bos- 
ton National Bank, and J. H. Millard, pres- 


ident of the Omaha National Bank, in’ 


place of Chester Gould, of the Boston Man- 
ufacturers’ Bank, and T. E. Neiler, presi- 
dent of the Union National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, respectively of the same council. 

After J. J. P. Odell, of Chicago, had 
given a history and sketch of the London 
Bankers’ Institute, the Association voted to 
establish an auxiliary membership, to be 
known as ‘‘ associate members,” admission 
to which requires five years’ connection 
with a bank or banking establishment and 
the passage of such an examination as shall 
be prescribed by the Executive Council. 

Mr. Georze Hague, of Montreal, read a 
paper on ‘One-Name Paper.” It referred 
to the manner in which banking is carried 
on in England, and compared the method 
with that of the United States. -He also 
described the mode of making loans, etc., 
gave a brief statement of the mode of mak- 
ing loans in Canada, and also some remarks 
on indorsed and secured paper and unse- 
cured paper. He regarded the practice of 
borrowing on one-name paper as illegiti- 
mate. The legitimate way to borrow is, he 
said, to make a personal application to the 
banker and lay the case before him. All 
other modes should be abolished. The 
paper was received with applause. At its 
conclusion Mr. Hughes, of Cincinnati, said, 
if the suggestion made by the speaker had 
been followed in New York, they would 
not now be emerging from a financial 
crisis. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 





Resolved, That the thanks of the Association 
are due to the newspaper press for publicly ex- 
posing and denouncing certain schemes for black- 
mailing the banks and bankers of the country 
through publications and illegal demands sent 
to them through the mails, and that the banks 
and bankers be cautioned against noticing or 
responding to such demands. 

Judge Poland, of Vermont, referred to 
the Potter Refunding bill, and spoke of the 
sound sense it contained, and concluded by 
calling upon Mr. Potter, of New York, 
whose views were embodied in the bill. 
Mr. Potter was received with applause. He 
made a brief reference to the present bank- 
ing system as one to which he gave his 
early attention. He did not want the system 
used to perpetuate the national debt, but to 
be useful as long as the debt remains. He 
hoped the bill ;would be favorably con- 
sidered in Congress. If passed, its effec* 
would be to place our banking interests 
upon as high a plane as that of any natio 
in the world. , 

A paper was read by Mr. Williams on 
‘* Bankruptcy Legislation”; by Benjamin 
C. Wright, of San Francisco, on ‘* The 
Banking and Business of California”; by 
Charles Jenkins, of New York, on ‘“‘ The 
Collection’ of Country Checks”; by Daniel 
Gray, of New Mexico, on ‘‘ Raised Drafts” ; 
by Gen. Elmer, of New York, on ‘Cor- 
porate Suretyship”; by H. W. Yates, of Ne- 
braska, and John Thompson, of New York, 
on ‘* The Prevention of Panics”; by H. H. 
Camp, of Wisconsin, on ‘* Banking in Wis- 
consin,” and by J. B. Hinchman, of Mich- 
igan, on ‘ Banking in the State of Mich- 
igan.” 

George 8. Coe, of New York, commented 
upon the national banking system as it now 
exists. Joseph Patterson, of Philadelphia, 
said he considered the silver question one 
of the most important features of the time, 
and urged the members to work earnestly 
and faithfully to have the act on the sub- 
ject repealed. Mr. Lindenbeiger, of Louis- 
ville, spoke in favor of larger cash reserves 
as promotive of the true interest of the 
banks, as the maintenance of libera! cash 
reserves lies at the very foundation of a 
correct and safe banking system. §. A. 
Keene, of Chicago, after a reference to re- 
cent panics said he thought the country on 
the road to a full return to confidence. 
Chairman Gage thanked the members for 
the courtesies extended to him, after which 
the convention adjourned sine die. 


——— i 


IMPLIED LEGAL-TENDER POWER. 


Mr. Justice Gray, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the legal-tender case recently 
decided by that court, did not claim that 
the Constitution in express terms gives to 
Congress the power to make the debt obli- 
gations of the Government a legal tender 
in the discharge of private contracts. He, 
however, did claim that the power was 
implied in the express powers granted to 
Congress as the aecessary and proper 
means for carrying these express powers 
into execution. One of these express 
powers is the power ‘‘to borrow money,” 
implying the right to make a borrowing 
contract to this effect, and to issue a debt 
obligation as evidence of the contract; and 
hence, according to the reasoning of Mr. 
Justice Gray, if the making this debt 
obligation a legal tender in the discharge of 
private contracts will facilitate the exercise 
of the power ‘‘ to borrow money,” which is 
a question entirely for the discretion of 
Congress, then Congress has the implied 
power to make such an obligation a legal 
tender. This is the theory upon which the 
decision of the court is placed by Mr. Jus- 
tice Gray. 

Mr. Justice Field, in his dissenting 
opinion, sets this point out as follows: 

“The argument presented by the advocates of 
legal tender is, in substance, this: The object of 
borrowing is to raise funds ; the addition of the 
quality of legal tender to the notes of the Govern- 
ment will induce parties to take them; and 
funds will thereby be more readily loaned. But 
the same thing may be said of the addition of 
any other quality which would give to the 
holder of the notes some advantage ever the 
property of others, as, for instance, that the 
notes should serve as a pass on the public con- 
veyances of the country, or as a ticket to places 
of amusement, or should exempt his property 
from state and municipal taxation, or entitle 
him to the free use of the telegraph lines, or to a 
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percentage from the revenues of private corpora 
tions. The same consequence, namely, a ready 
acceptance of the notes, would follow, and yet no 
one would pretend that the addition of privileges 
of this kind with respect to the property of 
others, over which the borrower has no control, 
would be in any sense an appropriate measure 
to the execution of the powef to borrow.” 


This, as seems to us, puts the point alike 
sharply and forcibly. The power ‘to bor- 
row money,” certainly is not the power to 
coin money or make money, or declare 
what shall be money. It is simply a power 
to enter into a contract with the lender of 
money, in which the Government stipulates 
the terms and time of payment. Congress 
has undoubtedly the power to pass the 
necessary and proper laws for borrowing 
money; but to assume that, for this end, it 
may do anything which it shall please to 
do, on the theory that it will facilitate the 
end, and that Congress is the sole judge 
on this point, as is assumed in the argu- 
ment of Mr. Justice Gray, is simply tomake 
the implied powers of Congress unlimited, 
except as Congress itself shall choose to 
limit them. This certainly is not the kind 
of government which the framers of the 
Constitution intended to create, and we do 
not believe that it is the one that they did 
create. 

The ‘‘ sovereignty” of the United States is 
not that of arbitiary or unlimited power, but 
simply that which the Constitution estab- 
lishes ; and beyond this limit the sovereignty 
does not exist at all, and cannot exist except 
by usurpation. And yet if we carry out the 
principles involved in the argument of Mr. 
Justice Gray, they can conduct us to but 
one conclusion; and that is that the im- 
plied powers of Congress are just what 
Congress chooses to make them. This be- 
ing true, we do not see that there is much 
use in having courts to explain the Con- 
stitution or defeat the operation of uncon- 


stiturional laws. 
-_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tak money market continues in a con- 
dition of ease, with plenty of funds tu meet 
allrequirements. The developments of the 
miurket are being watched very closely by 
businessmen, however, which manifests the 
interest felt in the progress there is being 
made toward improvement. The general 
condition of monetary affairs is very €ncour- 
aging; and the fact of the suspension 
of the Wall Street Bank and the other pec- 
ulations which came to light having so 
slight an effect upon the sensitive temper 
of the ‘* Street,” indicates the firmness with 
which the hopeful sentiment is being es- 
tablished. The highest rate tor loans on 
stock collateral has been 2 per cent., and 
the rate has been as low as 4 percent. On 
Saturday at the close of business money 
was offered at 14@2 percent. The rate for 
prime commercial paper at the banks re- 
mains unchanged at 5@6 per cent. 

Srock Market.—Tue dealings at the 
Stock Exchange have ruled quiet, with a 
spasmodic activity in the fluctuations and 
a decided absence of stability. The ten- 
dencies indicate a steady recuperation; 
though values have not increased as many 
had anticipated, yet the sentiment has been 
of a bullish character, and the prospect of 
better times seems to be drawing nearer. 

Forrign Exonaner.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been dull and steady. 
Posted rates are unchanged at $4.83 for 
60-day bills and $4.85 for demand. On 
Saturday actual business was dune at $4.82 
($4.82 for bankers’ bills, $4.844@$4. ‘oa 
for demand, $4.85@$4. 854 for cable transfers, 
and $4.803@4.814 for commercial. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at 5.214@5.208 for 60-day bills and 5. 188@ 
5.184 for checks; Reichmarks at 944@944 
for long and 943 @94} for short sight. 

Bank Stocks.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 
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Bank rl wells inetd 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was satisfactory to the banks. The changes 
in the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$1,089,700, a gain in specie of $698,200, a 
~ in legal tenders of $825,200, an increase 
n deposits of $526,800, and a decrease in 
circulation of $48,800. The movement of 
the week resulted in a gain in surplus re 





serve of $1,391,700, and the banks now 
hold $82, 538,300 i in excess of the legal re- 
quirements. 
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Commerc 
DRY GOODS. 


Aw increasing demand has been experi- 
enced in the various departments of the 
dry goods market during the past week, 
with strong prospects of its continuance, 
from the fact of the great curtailment in 
production occasioned by the stopping of a 
large number of mills ‘having caused a 
small flurry in anticipation of a hardening 
of prices on the most staple goods 
on the market. Buyers have been ener- 
getic and watchful, though their pur- 
chases have been controlled absolutely by 
the demands for immediate consumption, 
Increasing confidence seems to gradually 
enlarge its borders, and encouraging features 
ure sprouting in all directions. The growth 
is necessarily slow, owing to the doubt 
that has existed as to the healthfulness of the 
present condition of trade and the uncer- 
tainty as to what might next be expected 
in the list of surprises which have taken 
place. The volume of business for the 
week has been very satisfactory. The job- 
bing trade has shown improvement in the 
presence of a good many retailers from the 
South and remote sections of the West, 
whose selections of staple and department 
goods reached a fair aggregate amount. 
There was also a steady call for small par- 
cels of goods adapted to the coming season, 
and the reorder demand was of very fair 
proportions. Accounts from the West con- 
tinue favorable, and a fairly satisfactory 
business in that important section of the 
@untry is already in progress. Late ad- 
vices from the interior indicate that collec- 
tions are improving, and altogether the 
business outlook is more encouraging than 
a short time ago. Both wholesale and re- 
tail buyers are still pursuing a cautious 
policy, but immediate wants are supplied 
without hesitation and with increased con- 
fidence in the maintenance of values. 

Corron Goops.—Agents report a steady 
but moderate demand for plain and colored 
cottons, and there was considerable activity 
in the jobbing branches of the trade, a 
fairly good package business having been 
done by a few of the large jobbers. The 
tone of the market is steadier than of late; 
and, though outside makes of brown and 
bleached goods, etc., still favor the buyer, 
the most desirable brands are generally 
firm at current quotations. Stocks of low 
grade bleached goods are now in pretty good 
shape, owing to the curtailment of produc- 
tion, and the supply is not likely to be ma- 
terially enlarged until prices improve. 
Choice styles of cheviots are meeting with 
more attention, and a fair business in Tur- 
key-red and fancy table damasks is re- 
ported. 

Print Ciorns continue quiet, but prices 
are steady at last quotations, say 8}c. bid 
tor 64x64s (with few sellers at that price) 
and 2c. for 56x60s. 

Prints were in moderate demand at first 
hands, and a fairly active business was 
done in package and assorted lots by lead- 
ing jobbers. Dark fancies, plaids, . ‘‘Qua- 
ker styles,” etc., are moving in fair quanti- 
ties, and the best makes of indigo-blues are 
doing very well. For robes and furnitures 
there is a growing demand, and Turkey 
reds, shirtings, staples and mournings are 
in steady request. 

Gineuams were fairly active in jobbers’ 
hands, @ very good uistribution of dress 
styles, etc., having been made by some of 
the principal firms. The demand at first 
hands was marked by a great deal of irregu- 
larity, but a fair number of reorders for 
popular dress styles were received by agents, 
and a moderate business was done in staple 
checks. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair move- 
ment in worsted and all-wool dress fabrics 
from agents’ hands, and the jobbing trade 
is steadily improving. Staple worsteds, as 
cassimeres, beiges, poplins, alpacas, cords, 
etc., are in steady request, and luster mo- 
hairs, plaid mohairs and fancy worsteds are 
doing fairly well. ‘Soft wool suitings and 
sackings, tricots, etc., are in irregular de- 
mand, but the best makes are moving 
steadily. Plaid cotton dress goods are 
méeting with a fair share of attention; but 
prices continue Jow and unremunerative to 
manufacturers, owing to the keen compe- 
tition in this clase of fabrics. 





Woon Goons.—The lack of snap is 
conspicuous in the market for woolen 


goods, with the exception in favor of some 
of the most popular goods which are always 
sure of a market; but, even in them the 
transactions are not as large as was ex- 
cted. Men’s-wear woolens were dull and 
nactive, the reorder demand being light 
and irregular, and no general business in 
light weight s for the Spring having as 
setin. Popular makes of worsted coat- 
, in blacks and solid colors, were the 
nly "goods which buyers seemed to think 
thomaabvas justified in ordering to any con- 
siderable extent. Kentucky jeans were 
unusually quiet in jobbers’ hands, though 
prices still rule about the same, and a a 
stroke of business is occasionally Seared ° 
encouraging the hope that when, in the 
course perhaps of another month, present 
stocks are unloaded, there may be a sup- 
plementary demand at first hands. Other 
departments continued in —_— the same 
relative condition as for some daye past. 
Hosiery was rather quiet com with a 
month ago, thougl deliveries continued to 
occupy agents’ attention, and the results of 
the season so far are very satisf a 
colors have hitherto been most .vored 
stripes and mixtures being comparatively 
nowhere; but how far this condition of 
things will be modified when the time 
comes for reorders remains to be seen. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


A very fair business has been accom- 
plished in the foreign goods department of 
the trade during the week, and the orders 
received are increasing in number and 
amount. The general verdict still is that 
transactions are conducted on a conserva- 
tive basis; but the truth seems to be that 
desirable goods are readily enough taken, 
and to a fair average amount, and that 
when fabrics are passed by it is because 
they are not the outcome of any popular 
demand. Asa rule, however, the stocks 
in importers’ hands tbis year are of a very 
safe character, selected with a careful 
view to the condition of trade just indicated, 
and few are likely to get Jeft to any serious 
extent. Plaids continue to attract atten- 
tion, both in lusters and _— goods. Con- 
tradictory reports from different authorities 
as to the volume of business in hand sug- 
gest that the demand is somewhat more 

ial than usual; but there seems no rea- 
son to doubt that, with a little patience, all 
wen cote right, and a fair season's trade 
result. 


R. H, MACY & C0., 


beth ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ig 
NEW YORK. — 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


DAILY, AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOODS IN 
THE. SHADES OF BEIG 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORS AND STYLES IN ALL SEA- 
SONABLE GOODS. 

OUR FINE STOCK OF 


LACES — 


IS BEING CONSTANTLY REP 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF A 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTU 


BLACK SILK 


FOR ai wee ion yt A PRICES 


WE HAVE ONES OF ot THE TARGEST AND 
MOST VARIED STOCKS OF 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. ALL AT LOWEST 
A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT- 
DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, UET, 
AROHWERY, PITOH A RING, RING 
SS ee ENCHANTMENT, LA 

. ABO CENT. 


UT PER ; 
R IN PRICE THAN LAST YEAR. 
ORDERS BY MAIL VE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL A’ : 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SEND IN YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS FOR OUR FALL AND 
CATALOGOE. 
CATALOGUES READY ABOUT LAST OF 
SEPTEMBER. 








R. H, MACY & CO. 
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Iusurance, 


QUESTIONS PERTINENT OR 
OTHERWISE. 





Has the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York purchased an interest in Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, Or has the Company returned from 
the error of their ways, as the reason Tux InpE- 
PENDENT maintains such profound silence on 
the subject? 

Some time since I endeavored to ascertain the 
cash value of a paid up $1,000 policy, with about 
$300 additions on it. I asked the Company 
how much they would give for it. They replied 
that they would not purchase the policy. I then 
asked why, and received another refusal to pur- 
chase for a reply; but they gave the value as 
property or security, if legally assigned, at 
$470.72, 

Can, you inform me whether it is customary 
for insurance companies to buy their policies 
for # reasonable sum, also why that policy 
should be worth over $150 less, as security or 
property, than the premiums amounted to which 
had been paid upon it? 

If you will reply to the above, you will greatly 
oblige Yours respectfully. 


To the first of these questions the editor 
of this department replies that no such 
purchase has been made, within his knowl- 
edge; that he thinks he would have known 
of it had any such purchase been made; 
that he feels warranted in answering the 
question in the negative; and that, at 
least, nobody has purchased him. To the 
second question he replies that the Mutual 
Life seems to stand at present in the honor- 
able position of desiring and seeking to 
retreat from an crror of judgment and to 
thus avert its consequences; that nobody 
is too old to err, and that in what appears 
to be the present intention of the Mutual 
every friend of life insurance and good 
morals will rejoice. Tux InperenpENt’s 
‘profound silence on the subject” has 
been maintained in the belief that such 
silence was on the whole best, the proof 
and correction of the error being left to the 
test of time; but that silence has been re- 
cently broken. 

So much for that. As to the matter of 
the policy, whether the assumed offender 
is the Mutual is not stated, though we infer 
that to be the one; still, it is of slight con- 
sequence. The policy is for $1,000, with 
present accumulations of $300 reversion. 
ary, the present cash value of those addi- 
tions being subject, perhaps, to withdrawal. 
The company—whatever it was—declined 
to buy, and for a reason of the refusal re- 
plied, ‘‘ because’—that is, repeated the re- 
fusal, but subsequently ‘‘ gave the value as 
property or security, if properly assigned, 
as $470.72.” As to the following questions, 
we might say it is customary for compa- 
pies to do as they please about purchasing 
policies, beyond the stipulations made in 
those policies. There is no statute requir- 
ing or forbidding them to buy, except that 
statutes do forbid or limit in certain cases. 
There are tables which indicate the value 
of policies, but those tables are not abso- 
lutely binding figures, nor is one company 
under any obligation (beyond that of ex- 
pediency) to conform to the valuations and 
customs of another. Still, we may say in 
a general way that it is customary to pur- 
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policy should be worth less than the sum 
of its premiums paid is another matter, 
and involves various considerations. It is 
a definite obligation, payable at an indefi- 
nite future time. Everybody knows—and 
sees the reason why—that paper is not paid 
before maturity except at a discount from 
the face; but why should the discounting 
be applied to the premiums which have 
been paid? By the words ‘“‘ property or se- 
curity” may be meant that $470.72 would be 
loaned on the policy. If so, it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive that no more would be 
loaned than the admitted purchase-value of 
the security pledged; and there might be 
reasons why such purchase-value should 
fall under the total of premiums. The 
complaiat is only the old one. And the 
complainant may be falling into the old 
and rather natural error of looking on his 
contract as in every aspect terminable at 
will, his interest in the funds as a divisible 
one, and his payments as a species of de- 
mand deposit. All this notion of life insur- 
ance, however, is mischievously wrong, 
and overlooks the fact that obligation to 
stay in—that is, obligation to othere—is at 
the very foundation of the contract and of 
the whole system on which the contract is 


based. The way out must not be made too 
easy—the alternative penalty being (as we 
remarked last week) an increased cost to 
the whole body of members or a deteriora- 
tion of their security. It may be said that 
this applies with force to continuing poli- 
cies, but not at all to those which have 
contributed all they have contracted for. 
This is measurably true; and yet a com- 
pany must be allowed to measure for itself 
the rate of discount on its own obligations. | 
It is a question of paying the full face 
hereafter or of satisfying the owner by a 
present discount; if the cut is too deep he 
will prefer to wait. Under pressure of 
competition and the consequent need of 
satisfying the public, we are unable to see 
why this discounting is not likely to be as 
fairly adjusted as that of any ordinary com- 
mercial obligation. 

racial tonceaciciiliiail 


MERITS OF LIFE AND ASSESS- 
MENT INSURANCE. 


Tue considerations involved in the sub- 
ject of life insurance are so many, that it is 
not strange that most of the views presented 
might be criticised as one-sided, and obliv- 
ious of important things. 

As a privilege, in giving the opportunity 
of securing sums of money from the dan- 
gers attending most business investments, 
asa duty of the husband and father, in 
providing against the effects of his sudden 
death, and as a public benefit, in the pre- 
vention of pauperism and crime, its useful- 
ness and importance cannot be gainsaid or 
overstated. . 

As an investment, simply for the purpose 
of money-making, it can only be com- 
mended for those incompetent to make 
judicious use of their own moneys; and as 
a speculation it ought never to be thought 
of by any right-minded man. But for 
these latter features, woven into many of 
the plans, and used as a means of inducing 
applications, with motives of commissions 
in the background, life insurance would 
be worthy of the highest commendation 
from the press, the platform, and the pul- 
pit. 

It is always easy, by analysis, to separate 











any given plan. The payments for assur- 
ance, from year to year, during the term of 
a ten-year endowment policy, would be, 
for example, during the years of middle 
age, but from ten to twenty per cent. of the 
annual “ premium,” while the remainder 
would be only sums deposited to be in- 
vested for the owner’s benefit. The longer 
endowments, ard the whole life plans, with 
level or averaged premiums, have in them 
large but varying proportions of what may 
be deemed investments merely, when not 
made to provide against the contingencies 
of life or business already alluded to. 
‘*Term,” or “‘renewable term” insurance, 
where the life, like the house or a stock of 
goods, is insured from year to year, can 
hardly be considered as containing the in- 
vestment feature, on account of the pay- 
ment in advance of the premiums. 

In the policyholder’s position, he may 
fairly consider all sums paid by him depos- 
ited with a trustee for investment. The 
gains for interest, rents, discounts, etc., 
make a gross sum, from which must be de- 
ducted all management expenses, in order 
to show the net gains of the investing 
policyholder. 

The ordinary plan of a co-operative so- 
ciety, of a better, but not the best class, is 
to fix rates of assessment upon the mem- 
bers corresponding at the dates of admis- 
sion to the cost of insurance at their respec- 
tive ages, as shown by the mortality table, 
and to continue such rates during life. This 
is equitable for the first year, and, were all 
of the same age and no new members ad- 
mitted, would so continue. Practically 
they are of different ages, and equity de- 
mands that the rates should be changed ac- 
cording to the cost of insurance from year 
to year, in accordance with the example of 
advancing rates in term insurance in the 
regular companies. Projectors generally 
have, however, subjected themselves to the 
delusion that level premium rates are nec- 
essary. . . . 

It is a business certainty, that many of 
the younger members, unless they become 
afflicted with chronic diséases, will with- 
draw as soon as they see the arrangement 
grossly inequitable for them; that new 
members will not accept the unequal terms 
offered; that as the members come to con- 
sist principally of the sickly and aged, the 
death rate will increase rapidly, and that 
the society will cease its operations long 
before the maturing of a majority of its 
original certificates. 

The delusion as to keeping down the 
average age by admitting new members in 
place of those deceased, with which the 
demonstrations made by such figures is 
sought to be met, may be seen by a few 
additional figures. If the society consist 
of 1,000 members, of the average age of 40, 
at the beginning of the year, and within the 
yeur ten die, of the average age of 51, and 
ten others are admitted, of the average age 
of 31, the sum of all the ages at the begin- 
ning of the year is 40,000 years, and at the 
end of the year 41,000, less the 510 years of 
those dying, and plus the 810 years of the 
new members, or an aggregate of 40,800 
years, showing an increase of eight-tenths 
of a year in the average age. Taking the 
entire membership, deaths as they would 





naturally occur, and the places supplied by 
new members of the average age of those 
admitted the first year, and figures would 
demonstrate that the average age would in 
thirty years increase from 40 to over 59 
years. Another plan, with a benefit dimin- 
ishing according to age, at :he date of ad- 
mission, is in effect the same plan, and 
neither better nor worse, except it may Lelp 
a little to hide results from the members. 
Another plan of fixing rates or amounts 
of benefits during periods of five or more 
or less years, is inequitable from the start, 
to the amount of from two to twenty-five 


per cent. (when the periods are five years) 
according to ages between 25 and 65, as 
applied to the persons youngest and oldest 
in each class. 

The plan of equal assessments at all ages 
from the start is one which could not long 
survive except under peculiar influences. 

So long as such inequitable plans prevail, 
it is easy to see that the assessment socie- 
ties will not break the ground for the culti- 
vation and harvest of theirrivals. . . . 

While it may not be advisable to give 
any officer the power to determine whether 
particular plans shall’ be author.zed, it 
would be but an application of common 
arithmetic, and might prevent many peo- 
ple from deceiving themselves, if it were 
made the law that no such society, basing 
its assessment plan otherwise than upon an 
arrangement varying from year to year ac- 
cording to the cost of insurance shown by 
standard mortality tables, should issue 
other than certificates of assurance, termin- 
ating at the end of not more than ten (or 
some other limited number of) years from 
their date. Term assurance is what a very 
large class of the patrons of such societies 
only expect, but their names are oftentimes 
paraded before the public to acvertise what 
is wrongly recommended as a life plan. 

There caa be no reasonable objection 
made if a few hundred, or a few thousand 
persons in good health form a mutual 
benefit association to insure one another’s 
lives, even if the principal reason be to 
take advantage of the less mortality rate 
among those recently passing medical ex- 
uminations. And if there be no misunder- 
standing as to the plan, no great harm is 
done if the members contribute unequally 
in proportion to the risks upon their lives. 
But, when such societies solicit the patron- 
age of the general public, they should only 
advertise or make such contracts as there 
is some reasonable probability they will be 
able to perform. ‘he matter is not with- 
out its difficulties, and one of the dangers 
is that a state license may, by unprincipled 
men, be used to help in deluding people 
who have neither time nor inclination to 
examine for themselves. It should be left 
entirely the member’s own fault if it comes 
in a few years to the result that insurance 
in the society is at an end, and that from 
advanced years or failing health he is un- 
able to make a similar arrangement in a 
new society. The average manager or 
agent of such societies is often self-de- 
ceived or has neglected to consider the con- 
sequences of the plan under which he is 
working. ‘The fact that the deception 
practiced by him may be unintentional 
does not make it less, but more dangerous 
to the public.—Commissioner Eugene Prin- 
dle, (Michigan) Report, 1884. 











INSURANCE. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 


Capital. .,.rcecccsrcceesceeesesevene 1 
Ges I 
or leeeeceees 
NET SURPLUS »...-.....0.-., woe Fi 


— ——__-—_——. 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882....82,565 141 20 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
i, REMBSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t and seo’y 




















Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








the condition of the Compa 


PANY OF NEW YORK, 


ny on the Ist day of July, 1884. 





ELT Tae ach cl, RE ey ee caieauatmiatr eheiebiatiideed aE ES Konkan ae $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiwms......... 0 6.0 s.ccececceeees swcsebetvess dddlnseuutbbdeideh cds Jee miistddecbecensenecsecesscoss 2,650,607 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims........ ....-:. Sit lcsekases subwnieebnncn ae uadighetnee tréathnibptenetsebaneaneeen 350.312 42 
JUCE BOBWIPUGEG. «0.2.0 cccerecscccccs coccccscccccccveccescecccoscoes AS ee eee eceseasce ules Obie cbUVUUUTECEUV Lc ccseoceacs iduabideuacteeeuet 1,342,655 04 

CASH MASSETS...... ....:.ccccc0e pitecncanees setesepeneeeneeeseeceseenseeueeeeeeeetes deacaen pantebbaeees s edieptbenmaneieal $7,343,574 46 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire Insurance: 


iC a... n vcndnas ooabeden ness d508 OPO APReAAANeehes, enerereres $126,336 04 | State Bonds (market value).............-.2cccecerecccecccecccennerceeees e pac ped 
1 Te 1,130,202 44 | Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ................ de devecbiesdiseter 510. 

Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate si Interest due on Ist July, 1884......... Secesss dines Ue Sa ee benseaevanen _ 112,020 10 

United States Stocks (market value)..... PPUTTPITICITT TTT Tee 2,808,789 88 Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents. TR as? eg TY 333,212 06 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...... seeeeeeees 1,922,167 50 Real Estate................ Bibs cisadiriswdere dc axdoadhve eho omneseomah sep cai i ae 


Total........ OPP eee eeees 


W. EB sfGueoW,} ant soos. 


snpeweceesngesacnaddetioese: Skies _@ 00 0 © oeerees seeserescsesooenes ee ® eereere veeeee 7,848,574 46 


Vice-President. 


Payable on demard. NEW YORK, July 





JH, WASHBURN, V.-Pres't and Sec’y. OA. HEALD CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 


A dividend of FIVE CENT. has been declar 
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Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs: 
33 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d _ Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«g, JANUARY 4TH, 1884, 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ila 
affaire on the Slat December. 1833. 


Premiums on Marine Kisks from bet lst Jan- 





uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888,..... 84,168,953 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
UE GU btnsorscntebcituiweteseden 1,639,282 53 
Total Marine Premiums................. ves 185,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off from, et January, 
1883, to Blst December, 1883............ $4,260,428 93 
—~ paid daring the same a i 
SENT déatedicnetenstenses e101, 042 8 
Returns of Premi- 
us Ex. 
| ae $850,080 76 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, tank. - other Stocks.. $8,666,705 U0 
Loans secure by Stocks and otherwise. 1,956,500 00 
Rea! Estate and claims due the pee tee 
estima at... eee 425,000 00 
Foemiun J mques and Bilis Receivable...” 1 
Ge Se iarcncsnneccncsseresncreosatinss 335,710 68 





Six per cent. interest on the outstand certificat 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelea 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
sist December, 18#3, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, ORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DE NNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES i. RUSSELL, ROB'T B, MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BORDON We BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
A. A. RAVE} JHARLES D. LEVERIGH 
8, TLLIAM BRYC 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAMH. F 
OSIAH — HOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
AM E. DODGE, HORACE K. TH 
ROYAL PHELPS, ILLIAM DEGROOT, 
. A. HAND, NL. RIKE: 
JOHN D HEWLETT, Ni DENTON 8M SMITH, 
188. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WiLttAM H. MACY, 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN. rd i Vien Pret. 


MANHATTAN. LF ASURANCE 


ORK, 
No. 156 a" 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IZED IN 1850. 
President 
premdant, HENIY D BALSEY 
Secon l Vice-Pros.. Hi 
Secretary, H. Y. 
Actuary. Ss. N. STE INS, 
__ from the Home Journal. 


Ris. 


ts income for the year 


canton and Ti Seer ance of area stitution, 
Seoerew inte 6 81475,178.4 175.30 ang ‘of 


fleaving ho ce of 


NIAGARA 


e Insurance Company 
1356 BROADWAY, New York. 








ORGANIZED 1860. 
> ay Semi-Annual — t . 
ASH CAPITAL... weiter? ey 


eve foe Hernaurapce Moe vielen"? **°°° $ u 
Reserve for other liabilities....... 
Net Surplus waehions rervnea ey ovcedde F “ 


Policyholders ~ this Bey. many has have t nareaaed Pp Al 


NEW YORK SAFETY EFRAG Law. 


THOS, F GOODRICH. Vico Preston ne _— 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. c. HOWE, Asst. Sec 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





a THE 
Americ’ 
FIRE 
Uy 
]nsur’ Dice 
co. 
‘ /D.18 Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital... 400,000 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
SEED GRINDS bec ciccciscncccenciecees Sooce 852,970 26 
DRGs cccccccrccccepevccnccesccernccoseoscccos __ 561,548 96 
1 a a1 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 





BABOEB se oc cccccccccccccceveccccsovevese $16,901,943 27 
BRINIG ie 00 cc cocesscvcccesccsscoce 14.327.928 23 
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‘LEDGER Assets, January 18t, 188B........csccecrereeeeeees ee goatoaeen sasbanaeeraie $45.529,581 54 
INCOME, 
PRIIIIB cc cocecocanescesevcciancepesbanncaseie es ochbes bevenugs we. $810,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 
and on Sales of Real Estate..........ccccccceseeeeeees ppetes 2,748,028 72 18,470,571 68 
$59,000,158 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.............. saieaieicmnmcbaanamed ... 8,410,614 $7 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and annuities....... enbebnithidswensoueatl woosabe 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments.........++ Macceduonapiesydpacctsdpbehsekaategboasvines’ pobbesers’ 148,455 75 
ToTAL PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS........:s0eceseeseeeereeeeneereeens senibakecessuehihasot? $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital..........sccecssercereerees is enibleiunnante simakadoniin riasioull 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange...... sokeneconcdaunnedesesaete 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses............. heseabbobeadibbions oveccductdvedbedddbsboncdauscsices sabbeossteee 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes........scccccccseresseereceerseeeesnerees sodebeudddecebenede 107,060 11 
Tota DisBURSEMENTS.........++0+ secbndibhassabien dust bvencabeaseeeeel Sbaveetesee shsbbokbes $8,567,908 49 
Ner Casu Assets, December 81st, 1883........ cbdvecs sebdecdbcdesscduavvedenbbonedees $50,482,249 %38 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages.........-+++ sebteodeevbeewien built pvochsetessakssieweueih’ csecoeeee 18,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 

UNAEr ForeclOBUTe..e.....sssereccccssecssevecees sesdogsoces bbdaeedetsebaceoaaaeaneee 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Benches, ‘al Stocks sciltbestiia 

by the laws of the State of New York.........0++.. ecgeaees faceces cosssseveesee 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 8,199,600 00 
Beal Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other cities........ botndbesivtsecesss 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest*............+00+0+ shewail pcoter 8,979,998 88 

(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested.) 

Commuted Commissions.......ccrcccccsrcrcsccccccccccsccsosccsceccevececoccesccccccsoesecs 112,545 15 

Due from Agents on account of Premium’........c..ssreeeressereeeeeneenseers 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 78 

Market value of Stocks und Bonds Over COSt..........++seeseeseeseeeeeeeeseseseres 765,658 58 

Interest and Rents due and accrued.,.........scsseseseecsereeceeeesrerseeereneeeeerens 451,350 44 

Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

VANCE, $25,849 00)...rccrecceecsersesscceees icopessenddeoetdcasie’ Nsdidiesteaee coobetids 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums..........+++0+++0+ seseninanbenintit ietanshectt tebe feed RIF 935,208 00 
Toras Assets, December 81st, 1883........00ecccrrsereeeereererereseneeeseeereeees $53,080,581 70 
Tora. Liasuitigs, including valuation at Four per cent...... joosoansandan eee 48,014,612 44 
TOTAL UNDIVIDED SURPLUS........esccresesccscceesonsccssescessesecens eosesgovedbien seseee 89,115,969 26 
Upon the New York Standard of 4} per cent. interest, the Surplus is.... 12,109,756 79 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,523 79. 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 

Class, is $5,689,288 00. 

nodoocaunsedopnetstenqnedenehneannees $81,129,756 

275,160,588 
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From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion- 
ary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
ordinary participating policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 
the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year 
will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums become due. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS,) 
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Old and Young, 


THE BIRD THAT FLEW TO THE 
WEST. 


BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 





Ir will never come back to me more, the bird 
That flew away to the west ; 

But somewhere, beneath the glowing skies, 
*T will build its love a nest. : 


O, Bird with the wings so gleaming red 
And the song so strongly sweet, 

Come out of the beautiful west to me, 
And quietly drop at my feet! 


But the bird with the wings all scarlet-tipped 
Cared more for its love than for me. 

It has vanished deep in the golden haze, 
And the sky is all that I see. 


But, Bird with the wings so gleaming red 
And the carol so sweetly strong, 

My heart will follow wherever you fly, 
Led on by your wonderful song. 

BLOOMFIELD, N, J. 


ae —_- - 


“DANTZIC IS TAKEN,” 
rao Tun OnEMAN. 


BY MRS. 8. A. MARTIN, 


In Cassel, on the corner of Petri and 
Dionysian Streets, stands a large building, 
in which a flourishing and popular brewery 
was carried on. This house, wich bore 
the name of the ‘‘Inn cf Stockholm,” was 
very plainly built, and had nothing remark- 
able about it except the tradition that King 
Charles the Twelfth had rested there for a 
few hours in his adventurous flight from 
Adrianople to Stralsund. Back of the 
* Stockholm” stands a little house that 
could easily be put ten times over into its 
larger neighbor. In this modest structure 
dwelt, at the beginning of this century, a 
confectioner and inn-keeper named Leck. 
In his shop gathered every evening a little 
company of customers, who formed a club, 
and there discussed, over a glass of wine or 
punch, the news of the day, of which, as 
Napoleon was at that time making all Europe 
tremble, there was no lack. In Hesse itself 
there had of late wholly unprecedented 
things occurred. A French army since the 
battle of Jena had occupied the Electorate. 
The sovereign of the country had fled, and 
the Hessian army, without once seeing the 
enemy, had disgracefully disbanded. The old 
soldiers who had served in the Seven Years’ 
War, and later in the campaign of the Rhine 
and the Netherlands, remembering the old 
glory they had so bravely won, wandered 
breadless over the country, publicly ex- 
pressing the revolutionary design of making 
themselves masters of the hated enemy. 
The number of the conspirators daily in- 
creased, and the French were often severely 
abused. An attack was meditated upon 
Cassel, where, by Napoleon’s order, the 
French General Lagrange held the reins of 
government. However, as the Hessian 
officers had been carried away to May- 
ence and Luxembourg, the insurgents 
were without a leader to conduct their en- 
terprise, and consequently wasted their 
time in useless meetings and discussions. 
But the Governor-General employed this 
same time to better advantage. He brought 
reinforcements from the Rhine and from 
France, and, before the smoldering fire of 
insurrection could break out into a blaze, 
had scattered and subdued it by the French 
bayonet. After this, in Hesse, executions 
by court-martial were frequent. La- 
grange, however, was a man of humane 
and kind feelings, and if Napoleon had not 
commanded this bloody punishment, the 
victims would have been fewer. He had 
made the campaign in Egypt with Na- 
poleon, and, later, had commaaded the 
French troops in the West Indies, and had 
barely returned to Europe, when, by the im- 
perial decree, he was made Governor-General 
of the conquered Hessian provinces. The 
tumult in which he found the country ren- 
dered his position very difficult, and Na- 
poleon’s severity and decision alone enabled 
him to rule it with a strength that .was for- 
eign to his own character. 

All these things furnished abundance of 
material for the evening conversations in 
the little shop of the confectioner, On one 
of the evenings, the first of June, 1807, the 
guests sat around a long table, in a room 
reserved especially for them, smoking their 
pipes and drinking, discussing alternately 


-_ 





times of peace and war, when suddenly the 
door was thrown violently open, and the 
barber, MUller, chief newsmonger of the 
club, rushed in. 

‘*Do you know it?” resounded his voice 
so sharply that the thick tobacco smoke re- 
spectfully parted. 

‘“What, neighbor? What should we 
know?” cricd several voices. 

‘*Why, the news!” 

‘* What news?” 

** Dantzic is taken!” 

A universal buzzing proclaimed the great 
astonishment of the company. 

** Dantzic taken!” cried one, shaking his 
head—the ‘‘taken” very heavily empha- 
sized. 

‘‘Dantzic taken!” repeated a second, 
shaking his head, and in the same tone. 

‘* Dantzic taken!” exclaimed a third, also 
shaking his head, with the same emphasis as 
the others. So it went around until every- 
one had expressed his astonishment in the 
same eloquent manner. Last of all came 
the confectioner and host from the side- 
board to give his opinion. 

‘*Dantzic taken! Dantzic! Neighbors, 
are you mad? Dantzic taken! Who has 
told you? Dantzic is not taken.” 

His guests looked at him a little puzzled. 

‘Is not taken!” continued he, passionate- 
ly. ‘* Not if the whole French army lay be- 
fore it, and Napoleon himself. Dantzic 
taken! Pfui! Do not utter such non- 
sense.” 

‘** And I tell you,” cried the barber, still 
more passionately, ‘‘ Dantzic is taken. I 
heard it from some one whom I dare not 
name; but to-morrow you may all read it 
on the corner.” 

** Then it is plainly not improbable,” inti- 
mated one. 

** No, no; itis impossible. I will hear no 
more of it!” burst out the confectioner, 
gesticulating; and now he unfolded such a 
knowledge of the strength of the works, 
the formidable fortifications, the murderous 
guns, and the death-dealing defenders of 
the fortress—which knowledge he had got 
from a political paper—that a shivering 
seized the whole company, and in the end 
every one agreed with him. The report 
was a braggart one, such as the French 
were accustomed to publish. 

The whole evening the affair remained 
upon the tapis, and asthe company sep- 
arated, the confectioner called laughingly 
after them, at the door: ‘* Dantzic taken! 
If I saw it with my own eyes I would not 
believe it.” With the proud consciousness 
that this time he had triumphed over the 
barber, he went back into the house. 


It rained heavily, and the streets were 
very dark. The confectioner closed and 
locked the door, and just as he was in the 
act of doing so, there stooped a dark form 
close to it, placed a mouth at the keyhole, 
and a muffled voice called in: ‘* If you saw 
it with your own eyes, you would truly 
believe, Master Martin Leck.” 

**T will not believe it, now nor ever,” 
cried Leck, from the inside, then suddenly 
stopped. ‘‘ Herr!” muttered he, ‘‘ that was 
none of my guests. It was the voice of an 
enemy.” 

But when he heard some one withdraw 
from his door, with quick steps, he was 
satisfied, and went up-stairs and to bed. 
The people of Cassel were compelled at 
that time to lock their doors at nine o’clock ; 
and no one dared let himself be seen later 
upon the street without a lantern. 

The midnight hour struck; and now 
there rattled through Dionysian Street a 
chaise. Before the little house of the con- 
fectioner it stopped; and an officer and 
two soldiers dismounted. The officer 
knocked loudly on the door with the handle 
of his dagger, and, wakened out of a heavy 
sleep, Master Leck put first the point of 
his night-cap, and then his whole head out 
of the window. When he perceived that 
the noise was at his door, he inquired, a 
little anxiously, who was there. 

**Open!” thundered the officer. 

“Ob! my! What has broken loose?” 
inquired Leck from his window. 

** Open, in the name of the Emperor.” 

At these words the confectioner was 
nearly dead with terror. He was roused 
out of his stupor by the stern voice of the 
officer, who again called out: ‘‘ Will you 
be quick? If notI shall beat the door to 
pieces.” ~ 





‘*Great goodness!” whimpered the con- 
fectioner, and, striking a light, he wrapped 
himself in an old coat, and went down- 
stairs more dead than alive. As soon as 
as the door was unbarred, in stepped the 
officer and soldiers. 

** Are you the confectioner Leck?” 

‘* At your service, Herr Officer,” he an- 
swered, with humility and trembling. 

‘* Then dress yourself instantly.” 

The confectioner drew back in terror. 

‘*You will follow me.” 

**Follow you! And where, then, if you 
please?” 

‘*You are to take a journey.” 

‘A journey!” 

‘* Yes, a far journey.” 

‘*A journey!” groaned the unlucky 
burgher. ‘‘I,a journey, Herr Officer? I 
did not know there was a journey in pros- 
pect for me.” 

‘* Tonnerre de Dieu! Now is not the 
time to talk,” haughtily and angrily said 
the officer. ‘‘ Forward, or you will go un- 
dressed.” 

Now it happened that the stunned patriot, 
in his confusion, vainly tried to put the 
wrong garments on the wrong limbs, where- 
by much time was wasted, so that at last 
the officer commanded the soldiers to pack 
up boots, stockings, pantaloons and hat, 
together with the confectioner, and throw 
them into the chaise. When this order 
was quickly and punctually executed, the 
two soldiers seated themselves with their 
prisoner. The officer handed them in sev- 
eral papers, fastened the door on the out- 
side, and the coachman struck his horses. 
Away they went through the streets in the 
darkness. 

The confectioner thought he must be 
dreaming. He could not tell whether they 
went north or south, east or west. 

‘Great goodness!” he cried again. 
“ Worthy sirs, what have I, a poor, stricken 
man, done? What will become of me? 
Where are you taking me, by the will of 
Heaven? There is still time to correct the 
mistake. Yes, it is a mistake; you are 
wrong. I bave paid all my taxes and 
loaned a hundred francs—a hundred francs, 
my worthy sira—and have conducted my 
business well. Dear sirs, what have I 
done?” 

“Nothing, nothing! Jtalien--non 40 
mulla! notte felice/” answered one of the 
soldiers, throwing himself into a corner of 
the wagon, where he was soon snoring. At 
the same time his comrade, with « half-Ger- 
man, half-Italian imprecation, silenced the 
poor prisoner, who found himself alone 
with two Italian guards, who did not under- 
stand a word of German. At the gate of 
the town stood a long row of wagons, which, 
as soon as the chaise appeared, were set in 
motion aud followed it. 

The confectioner, who was a bachelor, 
lived alone in his little house, with a youth 
of sixteen, whom he had taken from an 
orphan asylum. This youth, who clung to 
his master with great devotion, served him, 
by reason of his innate stupidity, as jack- 
of-all-trades. In the morning he performed 
in the back-room the duties of an appren- 
tice, then changed himself for the sweep- 
ing and cooking into a maid, and when the 
day was ended, reached the highest stage 
of his transformation by serving, ia white 
apron and cap, the guests of his master. 
Jean occupied at night an attic room, which 
had a little window looking out on the 
yard, and always slept long, until the voice 
of his master sounded from below. ° 


The morning after this momentous night 
he woke without being called. It was not 
quite light, but the customary time for rising 
seemed to him to have long gone by. ‘‘ To- 
day,” thought he, ‘“‘the master sleeps beau- 
tifully long; you can take advantage of it, 
Jean”; and he turned himself over once 
again and dreamed a pleasant dream. 

When he awoke the second time the sun 
stood high in the heavens, and he sprang 
nimbly out ofbed. This would bring him 
a pretty morning blessing. In a trice he 
had put on his clothes, and slipped down- 
stairs like a culprit. The door of the con- 
fectioner’s room stood wide open. He did 
not venture to look in. Below everything 
was still as death. The shop was dark. 
The shutters were not even opened, and 
yet in the street all was stirring. Whilst 
he was still standing, lost , there 
came a maid to buy. some 





‘*Ei! What kind of people are you?” cried 
she. ‘‘Three times have I been here, and 
every time the shutters were closed. I 
thought Master Leck must be dead.” 

‘* Ah, Trinchen!” stammered the boy, ‘‘1 
am afraid he is.” 

‘‘Why say so? Is he not up-stairs?” 

‘*T do not know. I am afraid to look.” 

The maid quickly crossed the floor to the 
stairs, and, looking up, called: ‘‘ Master 
Leck! Master Leck!” 

No answer. 

‘*Hem!” said she, in a thoughtful man- 
ner. ‘This is very strange!” 

Jean gathered courage and cried once 
more: ‘* Master, there is some one here.” 

All was quiet. 

‘Oh! Trinchen!” groaned the boy, as if 
his heart w.s breaking. 

“Ki! What has happened? Do look 
around! I must tell my people of this.” 
Aud thereupon the maid departed and left 
the timid youth alone. 

At last he mustered courage enough to 
peep into the confectioner’s room. It was 
empty, and in the greatest disorder. ‘‘ Mas- 
ter!” cried he, at th door of the sleeping 
apartments. Not a sound was heard! He 
stealthily entered. The bed was empty; 
the bed-clothes were tossed aside. Boots, 
coat and pantaloons were gone. Something 
lying on the floor, near the wall, caught his 
eye. He picked it up. It was one of the 
Master’s stockings, which the soldiers, in 
their haste, must have dropped. 

‘*Dear me!” said Jean, sorrowfully look- 
ing atit. ‘With only one stocking has he 
gone!” 

By and by he started out to ask advice of 
the guests of the preceding evening. The 
barber lived next door; and to him he went 
and declared, with loud sobs, that his mas- 
ter must have wandered off during the 
night, and with only one stocking. 

The barber was not a little surprised at 
this strange news, and, as he was just about 
starting on his daily tour, he took his scis- 
sors bag under his arm and hurried over to 
the confectioner’s house. 

‘‘This is a very surprising occurrence,” 
said he, when he had thoroughly examined 
allthe rooms. ‘‘ Do you know what, Jean? 
Ihave not time now, but you search the 
house again, and as soon as my customers 
are all served, I will be here, and if Master 
Leck has not returned then, we will have it 
published.” 

The poor boy sat down at the door, for 
he feared to be alone in the inside, and 
wept so piteously that many of the passers 
hy stopped and allowed him to tell them 
the cause of his sorrow. _In less than half 
an hour a great crowd of men had gathered 
around the little shop, asif some one had 
hung himself in it. 

Presently the barber returned. ‘‘ Silence, 
boy!” he called, whilst still at a distance. 

‘* Your master will come again. Open the 
shop so that the people will disperse. It is 
a very suspicious occurrence.” 

Several times during the day he came 
running in to see if Master Leck had re- 
turned, and also to comfort the youth, who 
bravely attended to the business. 

Meanwhile the news of the sudden disap- 
pearance of the confectioner ran through 
the town with many exaggerations, and 
naturally reached the ears of the members 
of the club, who, through impatience, could 
hardly wait until evening. At last the usual 
hour struck, and the confectioner’s little 
shop was quickly filled. Seated at the long 
table, they began to look at the matter from 
all sides, but could arrive at no conclusion. 
The stocking also went the rounds, and 
was received with universal awe and head- 

shaking. The barber, who assumed the 
part of host, and was zealously busy, 
shared in the conference, and threw a little 
light on the affair. He had ascertained 
something in the neighborhood, and now 
imparted the singular intelligence that, at 
midnight, a chaise had stopped before the 
door, which was loudly knocked at, and 
that the rattling of arms and the sound of 
voices had been heard. Nobody thought 
it worth while to get upto ascertain the 
cause; for in this time of war such noises 
in the street were not unusual. But the 
fact that the chaise had stopped in front of 
Leck’s house was beyond a doubt, and fur- 
nished a clew which the guests took an- 
other day to follow. They-solemnly deter- 
‘mined that, first of all, the police should be 
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notified of the disappearance of the confec 
tioner, then that they would continue the 
business, a baker declaring hiniself ready to 
send fresh pastry every morning, and that 
Jean, who was an honest lad, should con- 
sign the money to the barber, the temporary 
administrator of the spirituous liquors. 
Thus the business of the shop was carried 
on, and one day after another passed, with- 
out any further news of Master Leck, who 
was now the daily subject of conferences, 
conjectures and inquiries. The revolution- 
ary members of the club had put all the 
magistrates and especially the burgo- 
master in great fear, and the barber spoke 
of nothing else with his highest and best 
customers. It happened, as he was exe- 
cuting an order at the town-hall one day, 
that the burgomaster, taking him by the 
arm, led him aside into a room, and whis- 
pered in hisear: ‘‘ Master, your friend lives, 
is in good health and will certainly return” — 
‘“*When?” **That I do not know, and can say 
nothing further. We live ina hard time, 
where might lords it over right. The pru- 
dent are silent—silent, Miller; do you un- 
derstand? Adieu!” These remarkable 
words, which did not indeed help to clear 
up the mystery, the barber communicated 
in the evening to the company gathered in 
the confectioner’s shop, who drew this 
comfort from them, that the missing one 
still lived. Betore this they had, every 
Wednesday and Saturday evening, in- 
spected the list of accidents in the official 
gazette, to discover, perchance, that the 
corpse of a man had been found, which 
might prove to be that of the confectioner. 
The stereotyped questions now were, When 
will he return? Where is he detained, by 
whom, and for what reason? Meanwhile 
in the barber’s mind it was still ‘‘a very 
suspicious occurrence.” . 


Four whole weeks had gone by since the 
disappearance of honest Martin Leck, when, 
one evening, the members of the club again 
sat round the table, and talked. of politics, 
but with a strange sadness in their de- 
meanor and conversation; for they could 
not forget their unfortunate neighbor, of 
whose safety they now almost despaired. 
The barber came in, with a more thvuught- 
ful countenance than usual. 

Anything new, Miller?” inquired one of 
the guests. 

‘‘Hem!” said he. ‘‘Nothing! and yeta 
postillion has come to the Governor through 
the Leipzig gate.” 

‘* From headquarters, perhaps,” was sug- 
gested. 

‘*From Dantzic,” continued the barber, 
musingly, ‘* the gate-clerk says.” 

‘From Danizic!” repeated the grocer. 
‘* As often as Dantzic is mentioned, I have 
to think of the strange evening when you 
came in with the news ‘ Dantzic is taken.’ 
It was the last time poor Leck was with 
us.” 

‘And I was right then!” returned the 
barber, triumphantly. ‘God forgive me! 
That evening 1 was provoked at the man 
because he contradicted me so stubbornly. 
Afterward it hurt me that we separated 
half in anger. Ill venture”’— 

He stopped suddenly and listened. At 
this moment a sword rattled upon the floor, 
and a gendarme entered the room, and 
inquired if one of the company was the 
barber Miller. 

‘I, I,” hastily answered the sought for, 
in an anxious manner. 

‘*Here is a letter for you.” 

‘*A letter! And where from?” 

‘*From Dantzic.” 

‘‘And for me? Good friend, be so kind 
as to read me the address. It must be a 
mistake.” 

The gendarme read, ‘‘Honorable Herr 
Heinrich Miller, of Cassel.” 

** Yes, yes; that amI, indeed. But how 
came the letter into your hands, if I may 
be allowed to ask?” 

The gendarme took the glass which the 
barber, with these words, offered him, and 
replied : 

‘* A postillion from Dantzic brought the 
letter and delivered it at the government 
house.” 

“That is strange. Hem! Remarkable!” 


‘*What might be the contents?” cried | 


several voices. 

“Oh!” said the barber, ‘that we will 
soon learn!” and, adjusting his spectacles, 
he unfolded the letter and read: 





Danrztc, June 23d, 1807. 

Dantzic is taken ! 

Martin Leck, 
Confectioner of Cassel. 

It would be hard to describe the un- 
bounded astonishment of the guests upon 
the reading of this laconic epistle. The 
barber first recovered himself: ‘‘ Children,” 
he cried, his eyes glistening, half with sym- 
pathy, half with joy, ‘‘is it a mad-house? 
Where am I? Do I dream, or—God forgive 
me! Here! Read it yourselves.” 

He handed the letter to the grocer, who 
then gave it to the shoemaker, and from him 
it went to the soap-boiler, and in that way 
passed around the circle. At last the whole 
company burst out into a hearty laugh, and 
little Jean, back in the corner, understand- 
ing nothing of it, laughed until the merry 
tears ran down his cheeks, and the gen- 
darme, at sight of so many joyful faces, 
must also laugh, although the reason was 
not very clear to him. And now more of 
the guests offered him wine, and he could 
not refuse a good drink. Finally, he wished 
the gentlemen good night and left the 
shop. 

‘* But, dear people,” began one of the 
company, *‘ we laugh, and, on the whole, 
the occasion is extremely serious. How 
comes Leck in Dantzic ? The letter appears 
to me as if it had been dictated by one 
who does not understand much German. 
Do you, then, believe that Leck went of his 
own will to Dantzic?” 





It was a beautiful June morning, in the 
year 1807. In his room at Dantzic, Mar- 
shal Lefevre, also Duke of Dantzic, walked 
to and fro, yawning and half asleep; for he 
had just risen. His valet entered, with 
fresh linen, to assist him in dressing. Sev- 
eral military attendants came and went. 
Presently the Adjutant of the Marshal ap- 
peared. 

‘** Anything new, Latour?” cried he to the 
latter. 

‘* Nothing of importance, your Highness. 
Last night atrain of all kinds of wagons, 
which we left standing at various points on 
the route, arrived, bringing a letter from 
Division-General Lagrunge, and in addition 
a very singular prisoner from Cassel. Here 
is the letter.” 

The Duke opened it and. read. With 
every line his features brightened more and 
more, until at last he broke out into a 
sonorous laugh, and pausing, swung him- 
self round in a circle. 

‘‘The old rascal!” he said. ‘‘ Would I 
have ever imagined it of Lagrange? Listen, 
Latour, what kind of a trick the devil of a 
fellow is up to. He sends me here one of 
his stiff-necked Philistines, who will not 
believe Dantzic is taken, and wishes me to 
allow him to be conducted through the 
fortress, that he may be convinced of it 
with his own eyes. There! Read the letter.” 

Latour took the letter, and when he had 
read it, remarked: ‘‘Such a punishment, 
your Highness, would appear severe, if no 
other motive for it existed. In a land, in 
which a very menacing opposition to the 
Emperor and his officers has hardly by 
force of arms been suppressed, as in Hesse, 
it would naturally be desired by the Gover- 
nor that the victory-bulletins of the imperial 
army be as quickly as possible known, 
spread, and believed, and”— 

‘*And now,” interrupted the Duke, 
‘comes a miserable wight, and cries among 
them: ‘Believe it not, people! Dantzic is 
not taken. The bulletins lie. The French 
are beaten; the Emperor of Russia is in 
Berlin, Cassel, Paris! Napoleon is flying! 
Over Dantzic floats gayly the black and 
white colors!” 

As the Duke, a little exhausted, paused 
here, his Adjutant continued: ‘‘ It may have 
happened so, your Highness, and what 
further followed—a gendarme seizes him; 
they will try him. What can be plainer 
than that they themselves sent the un- 
believer hither, that he may become a 
believer, particularly as so convenient an 
opportunity just then presented itself.” 

The Duke walked up and down the room 
laughing. We will do the fellow no harm,” 
said he, after a pause. ‘‘ His doubts may 
be already overcome, and he could best 
convince his fellow citizens in Cassel. It 
will serve as a warning. Yes, Latour, do 
you conduct him around the fortress. 
Show him the cannons, the eagles, and, by 
my order, count aloud the bayonets as you 
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go along; lead him to the highest tower, 
and the lowest cellar, and then—well, then 
bring him to me. We will formally and 
solemnly convince him; to-day, as soon as 
your wanderings are ended, I will see 
him.” 
At these words the Adjutant left the room 
to execute the commands ot his superior. 
Friend Leck had, in the meantime, full 
opportunity to convince himself that Dant- 
zic was indeed taken; and many heavy 
sighs shook the breast which he feared 
would soon be pierced by French bullets. 
Half-unconscious he followed the A¢ju- 
tant from one end of the town to the 
other, and the wondering faces of the 
red-coats, who laughed loudly when his 
conductor let fall a word in explanation of 
this strange inspection, appeared to him 
the mocking faces of heilish tormentors. 
He hung his head in utter misery, and 
silently followed the officer, until at length 
they arrived at the house of the Duke. 
Latour beckoned him to enter, and oace 
more the heart of the confectioner sank; 
for from the guards atthe door, and the 
numerous officers standing around, it was 
easy to guess that here the General’s staff, 
or, indeed, a court-martial awaited him. 


They ascended a broad flight of stone 
steps, and the group of officers whom they 
passed turned and looked inquiringly at the 
Adjutant and his prisoner. Leck bowed 
still lower, and Latour laughingly said some- 
thing behind his back in his native tongue 
which Leck did not understand, but which 
appeared to be edifying to the officers, for 
they laughed loudly at the poor burglier. 
Ascending stairs had never been so difficult 
to him. 

The Adjutant finally conducted him into 
the presence of the Duke, who, seated in an 
arm-chair, surveyed him from top to toe, 
and then shortly and harshly inquired his 
name, 

Leck gave it, and stood twisting his hat 
in his hands. 

‘*You are a rebel; a Jacobin!” began the 
Duke. 

Poor Leck! Hearing and sight failed 
him; but the accusation was so unjust, so 
stern. 

‘*T,” began he at last—‘‘I love my Pri— 
the Emp—the Herr Lagrange—one knows 
not any more whom one should love. Par- 
don, your Grace” — 

Lefevre sought to suppress a laugh at the 
loyalty of the poor prisoner, who was in 
such a hard strait. 

‘** You have also taken it into your head,” 
resumed the Duke, ‘‘to declare our bul- 
letins false. You have knowingly misrepre- 
sented the Emperor, the French nation and 
the grand army.” 

The prisoner remained speechless at the 
thought of his crime. 

Lefevre stepped up to his Adjutant, who 
leaned in a window-niche, and said some- 
thing to him in French, whereupon the 
latter walked overto the prisoner. Leck 
shuddered as he felt himself grasped by the 
arm. This was a foretaste of the death- 
stroke. The Adjutant looked at him with 
terrible earnestness, and led him to a chair 
by the writing-table. He placed an ink- 
stand in readiness, and laid before the as- 
tounded confectioner a sheet of paper, and 
then went back to the window. 

‘*You are now convinced,” began the 
Duke again, ‘*that Dantzic is in my, in 
Lefevre’s hands, that is to say, in the Em- 
peror’s, in the hands of the French nation. 
Not so?” 

‘* Your Grace—I—when 1” — 

“Ts it not so?” thundered the Duke, 
and a hasty ‘‘ Yes, yes,” escaped the lips 
of Leck. 

** Now write.” 

Leck tried the pen first in one hand, and 
then in the other, it seemed to suit neither. 
‘I shall write down my crime, and travel 
with it, who knows whither,” thought he; 
‘perhaps to the Emperor, if they do not 
immediately execute me; and if he is ina 
good humor he will send me away among 
the Hottentots, Italians, or Mamelukes.” 
His fate grew frightful in his imagination, 
and the thought of it overcame him. 
Throwing the pen aside, he sprang out of 
his chair, and fell on his knees before the 
Duke. ‘Your Grace, have compassion, I 
am no rebel. No, before I would be a 
rebel, I rather”— and he sobbed as, ener- 





getically as if by so doing he would con- 





vince the Duke that he would rather cut 
his throat than be a rebel. 
‘Come, stand up,” kindly said Lefeyre, 
to whose heart the distress of the pocr sin- 
ner quitkly went: ‘ Write first: After 
that we shall see how we can thoroughly 
cure your bad inclination to unbelief. Now, 
write!” 

Leck, somewhat calmer, again sat down 
at the table, while the Duke dictated. 
‘“Dantzic, June 23d, 1807.” 

Leck raised his head when this was writ- 
ten, and looked at the Duke in anxious 
suspense. 

‘* Proceed,” said the latter. ‘‘ Dantzic.” 

** Dantzic ”"— 

‘** Ts taken.” 

As Lefevre was silent, the confectioner, 
who had waited for the continuance of the 
dictation, inquired if that was all. 

‘That is all,” rejoined the Duke. ‘* Now 
sign and fold the letter.” 

The delinquent did as he was com- 
manded, 

‘*To whom had you declared our news 
of victory false, to whom represented our 
bulletins as lying?” 

‘* Your Grace, I have seen no bulletin, as 
true as I live.” 

The Duke stamped his foot. ‘Towhom 
did you say Dantzic was not taken? That 
I must know.” 

‘* Ah! they are plain burghers, who can- 
not harm your Grace. They would not 
take Dantzic from you again, your Grace; 
certainly not.” 

‘* Who was it, for example—first?” 

The unlucky confectioner found himself 
in a painful situation. Should he betray 
his friends that they might all be trans- 
ported to Dantzic by Lagrange? His hair 
stood on end at the thought of the misfor- 
tune he would be the cause of bringing on 
82 many families, and he was perseveringly 
silent. 

The Duke assumed a stern manner, 
walked over to the Adjutant, and said in a 
cold tone, ‘‘Do you conduct him to the 
casemate, Latour, till he is able to speak.” 

Now, our hero was never made for a 
martyr, and the casemate of Dantzic had not 
his sympathies, and when the Adjutant left 
the window, and came toward him, he 
waved him off with both hands and cried: 
‘Your Grace, my memory has very se- 
verely suffered; but now I recollect. 
There was the barber Miller, an honest 
man, the father of five small children, who 
loves the whole family of Bonaparte, and is 
no rebel; tor he”’— 

‘*Enough,” Lefevre interrupted him, 
laughing. ‘The barber is enough; address 
the letter to the barber Miller.” 

Leck grew none the wiser from all this. 
He determined to submit to his fate, and 
sat down and quietly wrote the address. 

‘** So,” said Lefevre, carelessly throwing 
himself back in his chair. *‘ See, sir, that 
isa bulletin you will remember all your 
life, Now guard your tongue. Do not 
allow yourself again to doubt our war re- 
ports, to represent the Emperor as a liar; 
otherwise, I cannot answer for it that he 
will not allow you to be transported around 
the whole’ globe, if he does not send you 
upon a still further journey. Now, go!” 
Leck remained sitting motionless on his 
chair. 

“You can go,” continued the Duke, 
‘‘whenever it pleases you; only leave the 
fortress before sunset, as you value your 
safety.” 

Through astonishment, Leck had not a 
word to say, and looked inquiringly from 
the Duke to the Adjutant. A gesticulation 
of the former brought him to his senses, 
and, with a deep bow, and a half perplexed, 
half thoughtful glance he departed. 


Eight days had passed since the barber 
Miller, in Cassel, received the laconic let- 
ter. There, on a beautiful Sunday evening, 
one could see the confectioner again sit- 
ting at the long table in his coffee-room, 
surrounded by his relations and neighbors, 
who, with a steaming bowl of punch, cele- 
brated the return of the long-missing one. 
With the greatest accuracy and conscien- 
tiousness he related to them his adventures. 
and how he himself, through it all, had not 
been afraid. One would have supposed he 
had been to Siberia, or still further. But 
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King Jerome; for the voice of the spy, 
which on the fearful night of his abduction, 
had sounded through the keyhole, still 
rung in his ears. ‘* Yes,” concluded he, 
after taking a good German draught from 
his glass, ‘‘the joke cost me a pretty sum 
of money; for I had to defray all the ex- 
penses of the journey. You were right, 
Miller, and I had to believe it. Dantzic is 
taken!” 
LEBANON, PENN. e 
A SUMMER BOARDER. 
BY SOPHIE KE. EASTMAN. 


Mars. Wren built a tiny brown house in a tree, 

Where soon little eggs nestled, one, two and 
three ; 

And this is the story she whispered to me: 


She was singing her rondo, one morning in May 

(And I think, should you hear it, you'd certainly 
say 

She needed no Wagner to teach her the way), 


When that big Mrs. Cuckoo, who every one 
knew, 

Was too idle to build her own dwelling, peeped 
through 

The branches, and entered without more ado. 


She lingered awhile, and then fled o’er the lea, 
Mrs. Wren coming hone again, what should she 


nee, 

But four speckled eggs, where she left only 
three. 

The blooms of the Summer crept up through 
the wold, 


And heard the sweet story that never grows old, 
The story that's only to mother birds to'd. 


There were four little waifs in the tiny brown 
nest ; 

Bot the Cuckoo was larger and crowded the rest, 

He was selfish and greedy, and snatched at the 
best. 


Every day Mrs. Wren was away on the wing ; 

Though provisions were cheaper than early in 
Spring, 

Yet, really, they left ber scarce leisure to sing. 


*Twas an arduous task, commissary for four, 

Who were constantly hungry and calling for 
more, 

And the Cuckoo was sure to be nearest the door. 


Do you wonder she said, ere the Summer was 
done, 

That this taking of boarders was very poor fun, 

When of thanks for her trouble he’d given her 
none? 


For he flew to the tree-top one sunshiny day, 

With a brief au revoir as he hastened away ; 

And in bis new bome he is welcome to stay. 
SoutH HAaDLey, Mass. 
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PRINCE LABOR. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 








Once upon a time, in the land of Bizarre, 
there reigned a King called Easy, who had 
two sons named Longsword and Quick- 
spur. When they were nearly grown, the 
King lost his queen, their mother; but ina 
year after married a princess named Gra- 
cious, and had another son, who was called 
Labor. As Labor grew toward manhood he 
displayed tastes and habits quite different 
from those of his two brothers. Prince Long- 
sword and Prince Quickspur were known 
as valiant knights, and won great renown 
in the wars. Prince Longsword was slow 
of speech and haughty in manner, and had 
no regard for the feelings of others. Prince 
Quickspur was affable and kind, but 
roused to anger at the slightest opposition. 
Both these princes were over the ordinary 
hight, strong and muscular, and disdained 
all that did not pertain to arms. Prince 
Labor, though bred a knight, loved the arts 
of peace. He became an adept in all kinds 
of mechanical work, was fond of woodcraft 
and farming, and was able to handle the ax 
aud guide the plow dexterously. For all 
this, and for him because of it, his brothers 
felt the uttermost contempt. The people 
in general shared in this. feeling, and 
thought it to be good for the realm that he 
was not the elder son, and, therefore, was 
not likely to succeed to the crown. For 
the country required a warlike, or a politic 
king, since it had the kingdom of Brica- 
brac on one side, and that of Rococo on the 
other; and between these three powers 
there was always jealousy, and often war. 
King Easy was not a great warrior, it is 
true, but he was crafty, and made up by 
that and by his shrewdness in picking out 





the best general, for what he lacked other- 
wise. 

One day, when Labor was twenty years 
old, the King spoke to his eldest son, and 
said: 

* You are now of middle age, and 
the heir to my kingdom, yet you are not 
married. In order that you may form a 
fitting alliance, travel with a single servant 
asa private gentleman. Visit various king- 
doms, and when you have found a princess 
suitable to wive, return and let me know, 
and I shall send an envoy and demand her 
hand for you from the king, her father. 
Go, and come back ina year and a day.” 

Prince Longsword set out upon his jour- 
ney, With a single se:vant, as he was com- 
manded, He traveled all day until he came 
to the border of Rococo, a narrow part of 
which projected in that quarter, and sep- 
arated Bizarre from the land of Air. For it 
was to Air he was first bound, as the king 
of that country had a daughter, the Prin- 
cess Charming, who was said to be gruce- 
ful, beautiful, and of a sweet temper. At 
nightfall, when he and his servant were 
travel-tired, they came to a hut, at the edge 
of a forest, at whose door there stood an 
old and crooked dwarf. The Prince asked 
him where they could obtain food and snel- 
ter for the night. 

‘There is no other house but this for 
twenty miles,” replied the Dwarf. ‘If you 
will cut me some billets at the wood-pile, I 
shall cook you sume supper, and give you 
beds. If not, you can go about your busi- 
ness.” 

iy Varlet!” cried the Prince, ‘‘ do you cut 
the wood, as befits you. As for me, if there 
be no other place than your wretched hut, 
I shall stay here, whether you will or not.” 

And so saying, he dismounted, and his 
servant did the same. 

“I know you!” said the Dwarf. ‘You are 
not the fit heir to a crown, since you would 
invade the house of a poor man, and take 
by force what should be had of grace. “ You 
and your servant and your horses shall be- 
come four great rocks by the roadside, and 
so remain until I release you.” 

And the Prince and his servant and their 
horses were all changed as the Dwarf said. 


When # year and a day had passed, and 
Prince Longsword had not returned, and 
no tidings were had of him or his servant, 
Prince Quickspur proposed to go in search 
of his brother; and, after some demur, his 
father consented, but bade him return in 
six months and a day. This, Quickspur 
promised to do, and, taking with him a 
knight and servants as bis companions, set 
forth. 

On the evening of the day they arrived 
at the Dwarf’s hut, as Prince Longsword 
had before, and as he had, Quickspur in- 
quired the way, to which the Dwarf an- 
swered as before. Now Quickspur was not 
so arrogant as his brother, and, seeing that 
the Dwarf was old ard weak, bade his 
esquire get enough wood ready for their 
supper. Their fare was scanty, and their 
beds of straw, but they managed to pass 
the night, and on the next morning they 
partook of a meager breakfast. Then 
Quickspur, after he mounted, threw two 
silver pieces on the ground, and told his 
host that it was more than he deserved. 

“You escape me!” cried tne Dwarf. 
** Beware my sister!” 

The travelers found their road full of 
obstacles. At times it was almost filled 
with rocks, and at others it passed over 
quaking bogs, into which they sunk at near- 
ly every step; now it dwindled into a path 
they could scarcely trace, and then widened 
out until it seemed no road at all. Some 
were for turning back; but Quickspur 
made them keep on, until at nightfall tuey 
reached another hut, where a little old 
woman stood at the door. Of her the 
Prince asked where lodging might be had. 

“There is no other house but this for 
miles, sir,” said she, ‘‘and this is mine. 
But you may stay on conditions.” 

‘**And what may those conditions be, 
high and mighty lady?” inquired Quick- 
spur, whom fatigue and hunger had made 
ill-natured. 

‘** That you will do the work I shall set 
you at in the morning; and without you 
promise me that, you may not enter my 
dwelling.” 

** And what is the work that you pro- 
pose?”_ 





‘¢ That you shall know when the morning 
comes.” 

‘*Insolent creature!” cried the angry 
Prince. ‘I shall remain, since there is no 
better lodging to be had; but I payin coin, 
and not in labor.” 

So saying, he dismounted, as did his fol- 
lowers. 

** Insolent creature yourself!” shrieked the 
old woman. ‘‘ Would you take possession 
because I am weak and you are strong? 
You and your companions, and the horses 
they have ridden, shall become a grove of 
blasted fir-trees, and so remain till I release 
them.” 

And they suddenly became as she said. 

When six months and a day had passed, 
and neither Prince Quickspur nor his train 
returned, Labor proposed to go in search 
of his elder brothers, whom, in spite of 
their scorn for him, he loved. But the 
King at first refused consent. ‘‘ For,” said 
he, ** I sent my elder son away, and he may 
be dead. I suffered his brother to go in 
search of him; and his fate, too, is uncer- 
tain. If [let you depart, and you return 
not, then I have lost all my children.” The 
Queen also refused her consent. But Labor 
pleaded so earnestly that they at length 
yielded. 

** Better take a large troop of knights and 
men-at-arms to protect you,” said King 
Easy. 

‘Sire, my father,” said Labor, ‘‘a small 
troop would insure disasters. To enter a 
neighbor’s land with an armed force is war; 
and war without a large army means 
defeat. Better suffer me to go alone, and 
unattended, and on foot; for craft is better 
than force, and my weakness shall prove 
my strength.” 

Ai last the King consented, but bade Labor 
to return in a month and a day. Then 
the young Prince, clad plainly, departed on 
foot upon his travels. He took the same 
road his brothers had taken, and, like them, 
he came at nightfall to the home of the 
Dwarf, of whom he asked the question they 
had put, and received a like answer. 

Labor looked at the Dwarf, and, seeing 
that he was weak and old, took compas- 
sion on him. 

‘*T shall willingly do what you require, 
my friend,” he said. ‘*As you seem but 
little able to handle an ax, and I am expert 
at wood-chopping, and am young and 
strong, I shall cut you eoough now for to- 
night, and in the morning sufficient to last 
you some time. I warrant you that two 
hours’ toil will do the business.” 


At this the Dwarf looked well pleased. 
Labor soon made a pile of billets; and, 
after he had been fed and lodged, he used 
the ax again the following morning, and 
fulfilled his promise fully. 

As Labor was about to depart, the Dwarf 
thus addressed him: ‘‘ My lord, Prince,” 
said he, ‘‘I know you well. You have 
overpaid for your fvod and lodging, and 
have earned wages for yourself. Take this 
key. It is old and rusty, and you can just 
trace the word * Ingenuity,’ engraven on 
its shank. But it possesses properties 
which may serve you in your need. It will 
fit any keyhole, large or small, and open 
any lock. Take it; and good fortune go 
with you.” 

Labor took the key, which he placed in 
his pocket, thanked his host, and went on 
his way. When he had departed, the 
Dwarf touched the rocks on the roadside, 
and, when they had resumed their forms, 
he bade Longsword and his servant return 
to the land of Bizarre, which they were 
glad enough to do. Meanwhile Labor kept 
on his way, and at nightfall came to the 
hut of the little old woman, who gave him 
shelter on the conditions proffered to 
Quickspur. 

When the morning came and Labor in. 
quired what work he had to do, the old 
woman gave him a great pile of silken 
thread, very much knotted and entangled. 
This he was told to untie and disentangle, 
and wind into a pall without breaking the 
thread itself. 

‘It is a troublesome task, good mother,” 
said Labor, ‘‘ and I fear it will cost a day’s 
toil. But a promise ie a promise, and I 
shall do my best.” 

Thus saying, he set diligently to work. 

At first, the Prince made slow progress. 
It was so knotted and twisted that he had 
great difficulty in finding the end. When 





once he had obtained this the work grew 
easier, and as he toiled on the difficulty be- 
came less. So that, to his own surprise, it 
was not more than an hour until he had the 
whole in an unbroken thread, wound into 
a ball, which -he handed to his hostess in 
triumph. 

‘* There,” said he, ‘‘ is your ball for you; 
but as you seem to be old and poor, will 
you let me leave you a few silver pieces to 
help you along.” 

‘*No,” was the reply, ‘‘ for I do not need 
it. But do you take this silken ball, which 
is made only in the land of Cathay, in the 
far East, and is known as the silk of skill. 
When you desire to build a bridge over a 
river, or a chasm, all you have to do is to 
cast the ball from you toward the opposite 
side, when the gap will be spanned by a 
strong bridge, and the ball will return to 
your hand. Should you wish the bridge 
destroyed, all you have to do is to break 
the end of the thread.” 

Labor took the ball, thanked the giver, 
and resumed his journey. Presently when 
he had passed out of the land of Rococo, 
over anarrow strip of. which he had trav- 
eled, and entered the land of Air, the char- 
acter of the country changed. The road 
became smooth and regular; other roads 
ran into it from various directions; there 
were groves of trees, green meadows, mur- 
muring streams, and gay flowers studded 
the roadside. But as he was striding 
along he heard the squeaking cry of some 
small animal in distress. Looking down 
he beheld a large rat which had been 
caught in a snare set for rabbits. Labor 
had an aversion to vermin; but the condition 
of the little animal excited his pity. 


‘*Good sir,” said the rat, ‘‘ have com- 
passion, and free me. I have done no harm 
and was only looking for food, when this 
cruel snare caught me. Let me loose, and 
I may serve you.” 

‘* Not because you may serve me,” said 
the Prince, ‘‘ but since I do not like to see 
you a prisoner.” And he stooped down, 
and undid the snare. 

**T thank you,” said the little animal. 
‘*Let me give you a caution in return. 
Five miles from this there is a castle close 
to the highway, and in that castle lives the 
Baron Grim, a robber-chief, who has fifty 
men-at-arms; and with these he commits 
all kinds of crimes, and has thus far escaped 
punishment. But yesterday, as the Princess 
Charming, the daughter of the King, was 
riding in the forest, his band slew all her 
attendants and carried the lady off as 
prisoner. So carefully did they hide all 
traces that no one knows where she is; and 
the Baron has sent an agent to treat for her 
ransom, or rather to claim the reward 
offered for her return. I know it; for I 
left the robbers’ den this morning.” 

“ Alas! I am not able to cope with so 
many,” said the Prince. 

“It is not needed,” responded the rat. 
“‘The Baron and all his troop set forth at 
daybreak on an expedition, and there is 
no one left at the castle but the old porter 
and the servants of the kitchen. You can 
at least let the King know where the Prin- 
cess is confined.” 

‘* True,” said the Prince, ‘‘ and if the rob- 
bers are away, may do more.” 

So Labor and the rat went on in com- 
pany. When they had gone four miles 
further, they found a horse, who was limp- 
ing along the road. 

‘*Ho! ho!” said the rat. ‘Are you lame, 
friend?” 

‘‘T fear I shall be,” replied the horse. 
‘*A stone has wedged itself between my shoe 
and my hoof, and every step I take makes 
me feel worse.” 

‘* That may easily be remedied,” said the 
Prince. ‘‘Hold up your hoof, and I shall 
see if it may be removed with my dagger.” 

So the horse held up his hoof, and Labor 
speedily dislodged the stone. The horse 
cut a caper of joy, and then said to the 
Prince: ‘If you be tired, get on my back, 
and I'll carry you.” 

‘No, thank you,” was the reply, ‘“‘I am 
able yet to walk; but I would be glad of 
your company.” 

So the three traveled together, and the rat 
told the horse about the captive Princess. 

“If you goto the castle, I shall linger 
around, and may be of use to you, at & 
pinch,” said the horse. 

Presently they came to Grim Castle, which 
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stood in the center of a large court-yard, 
wherein were the stables and offices, and 
all wus surrounded by a high and strong 
wall. Around this was a deep and wide 
moat, filled with water, over which was a 
drawbridge. In the wall was a great gate, 
at which was a porter’s lodge. The draw- 
bridge was down, and the portcullis was 
up. The horse remained outside grazing, 
the rat slipped in and ran to the castle, and 
Labor entered. Here he was met by the 
porter, who demanded his business. 

“Could I get something to eat at the 
castle?” asked the Prince. 

“They never refuse cold meat to stroll- 
ers,” said the porter; ‘‘and if you go to the 
kitchen the cook will give you something. 
But, bark you, young man! Go about your 
business when you have eaten, and while 
you eat ask no questions. The Lord Baror 
does not like listening ears and peeping 
eyes. He will return this evening to a 
great banquet which he gives his men-nt- 
arms, and should he learn that you have 
behaved amiss, it will be the worse for 
you.” 

Labor thanked the porter and made his 
way to the kitchen, where Molda, the cock, 
gave him some cold meat and bread, and a 
measure of wine. Now Molda was a great 
gossip, and plied him with all manner of 
questions about affairs without, and Labor, 
by saying little and listening much, soon 
drew from her all he wanted to know. He 
learned that the Princess, while she was 
treated well, and served by one of the 
women of the castle, was held alone in the 
western tower under lock and key. Labor 
lingered on, still talking and listening, until 
it was near night. The day was hot, and 
Molda was drowsy, and at length, after 
some yawns and nods, fell asleep in her 
chair. Labor thereupon silently made his 
way to the western tower, and, unlocking 
the door, was soon in the presence of the 
Princess Charming. 

No sooner had he seen her than he fell 
violently in love with her. He told her his 
name and station, and that he had come to 
deliver her. He proposed to go on to the 
court of her father, and return with force 
enough to overcome all resistance. While 
they were talking they heard the sound of 
a trumpet, and knew that the Baron and 
his followers had returned. S80 Labor 
locked the door again, and made his way to 
the kitchen, where he found the cook awake 
and preparing to dish up the banquet. 

When the Baron and the rest sat down to 
meat, the porter informed his master of the 
stroller who had come to the castle, but 
had not gone away. So Labor was sent 
for, and when he was in presence of the 
Baron, the latter inquired his name and 
business. 

‘“T am Prince Labor,” was the reply; 
‘and I am traveling in search of my elder 
brothers, who came this way long since, 
and have not returned.” 

“A pretty story that,” said the Baron. 
‘* Princes do not travel alone, and beg cold 
victuals. You are probably a spy. I shall 
not stop my supper to examine you now, 
but will keep you safely until morning. 
Should I find your story false, you shall 
die. As for your rank, I would as soon 
hang a Prince as a peasant. Bind him, and 
keep him safely.” 

So, in spite of his protest, the Prince was 
bound with cords und thrust into a dua- 
geon, while the Baron and his men began 
their feast. 

All that night the Prince could hear dull 
sounds above that told him the revelers 
were carousing. Toward morning these 
died away, and then the Prince heard a 
rustling sound beside him, and then the 
voice of the rat. 

“Keep still,” it said, ‘while I release 
you.” 

So the rat gnawed away at the cords and 
presently cut them through. 

**Now,” said the rat, ‘‘do you unlock 
the door, take the Princess, and escape.” 

‘* But how shall I pass the closed port- 
cullis or let down the drawbridge?” 

‘“‘No need for either,” replied the rat. 
‘*There is a wicket door in the wall, open- 
ing on the moat, and there is a boat moored 
there, which will carry us safely over. As 
the horse will be there, I shall guide you to 
jhe stables, where you may get a saddle and 
bridle, and a pillion for the Princess. And 
now let us go,” 








Labor unlocked the dungeon door with 
his key, and then, seeking the tower, 
awakened the Princess. Thetwo descended, 
the rat running on before. The Prince did 
as the rat told him, and the three, after 
emerging fromthe wicket door, crossed in 
the boat, and found the horse waiting. 
Him the Prince saddled and bridled, and 
with the rat in his pocket, and the Princess 
on the pillion behind, started on his escape. 

They took the nearest by-road, and, when 
out of hearing of the castle, the horse struck 
up a lively trot. Daylight began to break, 
when they found themselves at the edge of 
a wide and deep rift in the rocks, that 
seemed to extend on either hand for miles. 

‘** Alas!” said the Princess Charming, 
‘*our retreat is cutoff.” And as she svoke, 
they could hear a dull sound in the dis- 
tance, which showed that the Baron and his 
men had awakened, and were following in 
sharp pursuit. 

‘“* The ball!” said the rat. 

‘* The ball!” said the horse. 

‘* The ball!” cried the Prince, and cast it 
before him toward the chasm. 

The ball kept on, unwinding itself as it 
went, and as it unwound, up rose from the 
rocks on each side a wide stone bridge, 
which joined in the center. Over this they 
all rode in safety to the opposite side; and 
then the ball of skill rewound itself and 
came back to the hand of Labor. Then 
the Baron and his men appeared in sight, 
pressing along furiously. Some of the 
men-at-arms, startled at the sight of a 
bridge where none had been before, paused ; 
but the Baron urged them onward, and 
they crowded together and passed on. No 
sooner had they reached the center, when 
Lubor snapped in twain the end of the 
silken thread. In an instant the bridge 
parted with a loud crash, and the Baron 
and his followers, falling to the rocks be- 
low, perished miserably. Then, after a 
little pause, Labor threw the ball over, the 
bridge rose and joined again, and they all 
recrossed. 

In a short while they arrived at Casile 
Grim. Here they beheld a cloud of dust 
upon the road, and from this there came a 
truin of knights and men-at-arms. This 
was a party headed by the King of Air, 
who was scouring the country in search of 
Princess Charming. The daughter was 
soon in her father’s arms. The King, when 
he heard what Labor had done, thanked 
him, and invited him to his court. Just 
then a cloud of dust was seen in the oppo- 
site direction. This came from another 
strong force, commanded by Princes Long- 
sword and Quickspur, and headed by King 
Easy, who was in search of his youngest 
son. The two kings met amicably; and 
the whole went together toward the capital 
of Air. 

After some days of feasting, King Easy 
proposed his eldest son, Longsword, as a 
husband for the Princess Charming. The 
King of Air replied that nothing would 
give him greater pleasure than an alliance 
with the House of Bizarre, but he left it to 
his daughter to choose among the three 
princes. The Princess, with a blush, de- 
clared that her preference went with her 
gratitude, and, if her father approved, 
Prince Labor should be her choice. And 
to this King Easy assented. 

On the evening of that day, Prince Labor 
went to the stall which he had ordered for 
the horse, and whither the rat had gone, 
ostensibly to regale itself upon corn, that 
be might thank his faithful friends, But 
both horse and rat had disappeared, and in 
their stead was a gnome, clad in green and 
gold, and a fairy, in a blue silken robe. 

‘* Prince,” said the fairy, ‘‘ 1 am she who 
presided over the birth of thee and thy 
brothers, and to whom the care of the three 
was transmitted. The gnome here is my 
friend; and in all dealings with mortals we 
are firm allies. I was the rat, and he the 
horse. I was the little old woman, and he 
the dwarf. We have tested thee and thy 
brothers, and found thee to be the most 
worthy. Fulfill thy destiny; be, in time, a 
great king; but never fail to remember to 
cultivate the arts of peace, without forget- 
ting those arts of war that may be needed 
to preserve peace, foster industry, and pre- 
serve content.” 

With that, the fairy and gnome vanished, 
and Labor saw them no more, 

In due time Prince Labor and Princess 





of the King of Air, they succeeded to the 
throne. Labor was a great king. The Jand 
was rich; for men from all countries build 
castles in Air, and spend much time there, 
and it is thickly peopled. And Labor never 
parted with the key of ingenuity and the 
ball of skill; and, having these, he was able 
to defy opposition, and to secure pros- 
perity and content to his loving peop!e. 
Newark, N. J. 


Charming were married; and, on the oe 
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A TRIP ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 


A Geographical Enigma. 

Two towns in Maine concluded one day to 
make a tour of the United States. They did 
not care about going to the sea-shore for a con- 
tinuous, place in N. Hampshire, in salt water, 
but preferred a variety of life on land. The 
girl thought she would wear her, town in Ver- 
mont, hat; but the young man declared he did 
not care a fig for what he should wear if he 
could only be sure of having a first rate, place 
in Mass., all along the reute. 

They had the promise of meeting a lovely 
young lady friend of theirs, named, a point of 
Rhode Island, who was of quite a literary taste, 
and greatly admired, a place in Conn., for his 
old, quaint sayings. 

The two were brother and sister, and were 
glad to have their, place in N. York, after the 
constraint of their farm life. They were to start 
if possible in, a cape of N. Jersey, and they 
hoped with, a place in Pennsylvania, that 
they should be able to travel the whole Summer, 
This place in Delaware they hoped would not be 
all of air, as they had dreamt of such a trip be- 
fore and had been disappointed. One thing-was 
interdicted to the young man, that he should not 
take any, portin Maryland, with him, as the young 
lady detested it. But they would take severa, 
numbers of a Ferry in Virginia with them, so as 
to have good reading on the way. It was fer- 
vently hoped by both that their relations in 
traveling would be of the character of, a place 
in N. Carolina, as it was not always the case 
at home, 

The brother regretted that he could not take 
his, place in 8, Carolina, bicycle with him, for a 
race with the cars when he was tired of them, 
but the sister could not understand his attach- 
ment to that unwieldy steed, and had no sympa- 
thy in his state, like, a place in Georgia, when 
mounted upon nothing but those two wheels, It 
was really a great, place in Florids, even to at- 
tempt to get on it, she thought. 

The girl tried on her traveling-dress one day 
to see if it were becoming, and she found it so. 
The hat looked lovely over her, place in 
Alabama, hair, and as she herself was wel] 
pleased with everything and the, place in Mias., 
of peace seemed to be offered to her by her 
brother in his present good-natured state, as a 
promise of harmony to come, Her eyes gliatened 
with joyous hope, and her cheeks needed no 
application of a place in Louisiana to give them 
bloom, The place in Arkansas, of her desir, 
was to reach the Yosemite Valley at the beat 
season to enjoy its wonderful beauties; and at 
the idea of this [ suppose if she had been a boy, 
she would have turned a, place in Kentucky, in 
her eager anticipations and delight. 

Some doubt would enter their minds about the 
possibility of everything going to their minds, 
lut they were determined to set at, a place in 
Ohio, all evil prognostications, They convinced 
themselves that with the, place in Indiana, of a 
happy day near at hand they would, in this 
welcomed, place in Lilinois, of their Summer 
festival, the brother would don his, place in 
Michigan, traveling-coat, and the sister her, 
place in Wisconsin, traveling-dress, and they 
would leave their present, place in Minnesota, 
and start on their, Mt. in Iowa, journey, They 
would prepare for fair weather and, a fort in 
Nebraska, for foul days. They would hold 
loving, a grove in Kansas, from time to time, 
about money matters, etc., and allow no, fort in 
Arizona, to wound each others affections, There 
should always be, a fort of New Mexico, in all 
their consaltations together about the way and 
manner of traveling. 

The sister was very willing that the brother 
should be the, peak in Utah; for certainly she 
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could not be such a, lake in Washington, as 
not to see that he could be relied upon for this 
better than herself. He might be called a rough, 
peak in Oregon, but sbe had great confidence in 
him even in the rough, because he was true. 
There was nothing of the, Mt. in California, 
sbout him, and having worked herself up to 
this most extreme point of her conclusion, the 
dream was over, It was all a fiction; for she 
found that she had only been writing a puzzle 
for Tux INDEPENDENT. 
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A STRONG TESTIMONIAL. 

Tux following letter, from the wife of Attor- 
ney General Fair, of Tennessee, gives a clear 
and emphatic report of the great benefit re- 
ceived from the use of Compound Oxygen : 

** BLOUNTVILLE, TENN., October 16th, 188%, 

“Drs, Starkey & Paten:—For seventeen 
years I have been a sufferer from diseased liver, 

aving contracted the diseas» while living in the 
malarial districts of Texas, each succeeding at- 
tack being more severe, and leaving me less 
strength to bear the next, About two years ago 
I was induced to use Compound Oxygen, and 
since that time have steadily improved without 
any falling back, For years I had not had two 
good nights’ rest in succession ; but since using 
your remedy, have slept well. Itis now twelve 
months since I have had an attack of bilious 
colic, and have fewer symptoms of the return of 
the disease than for years, You are at liberty to 
publish this, Mrs, Joan Farr.” 

Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, ete., 
anda wide range of chronic dise will be 
sent free, Address Drs, STARKEY PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(he Agricultural Editor wili be glad to recewwe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epeciatly interested | 


A FEW NOTES ON SMALL FRUITS, 


BY E. P. POWELL. 











Tus is a good season for setting a strawberry 
bed—any time in August, as soon as the new 
sets or runners are well rooted. Cut the ten- 
drils carefully before digging, and ther, instead 
of prying out the plants, dig about them, and 
lift them, with a small handful of dirt and the 
rootlets undisturbed. It will take longer to set 
a bed in this way; but it will abundantly pay. 
If plants must be bought, go for them yourself, 
if possible. If shipped, pay extra for extra 
care. The shipper should be hired to remove a 
part of the leaves at digging. Plants shipped 
without being in part defoliated are sure to be 
badly exhausted, 

The ground should be perfectly prepared, and 
not only clean, but mellow as forking and pul- 
verizing can make it. Plant it with bush-beans 
early in the season, the rows set 3)¢ feet apart, 
Set the strawberries between, in hills. It is often 
asserted that hill culture is too much trouble, 
It is the easiest possible way of raising straw- 
berries, Any one can hoe a bed of plants and 
clip runners; but it taxes all modern Jobs to 
weed a mat of berries, Nearly all strawberry 
beds soon run out, The reason is they become 
too full of weeds to be managed, The ground 
becomes hard, and the plants cease to produce 
fruit. ‘Grow in hills” is the proper advice for 
those who wish for berries for a home supply, 
A very small bed, well cared for, will produce 
ten times the amount of a large bed badly cared 
for. In moving plante, set them where the soil 
is not sticky, but moderately dry ; then form a 
hollow clear around the plant, and pour in 
slowly as much as one quart of water, When 
this is soaked in throw dry airt over the wet. 
Your plants will not fail you. 

Of varieties, apart from new favorites, select 
for very early, Duchess; for medium, Charles 
Downing, Warren, Monarch of the West, Cum- 
berland Triumph, Bidwell; for late, Sharpless, 
Miner, Jersey Queen, Add, also, Manchester, 
German Queen, and Golden Defiance, For three 
berries take Duchess, Cumberland, and Sharp- 
less, For six berries take Duchess, Downing, 
Cumberland, Bidwell, Sharpless, and Miner. 
Wilson and Crescent are profitable, but sour. 
The above list is mainly for home use. It is also 
a good market list, covering the full season, 
New varieties will hardly supersede, but will en- 
large the list. 

After setting, mulch the whole bed with saw- 
dust, cover it well, and each season renew mulch, 
Straw is a good Winter covering, but leaves are 
better, applied when wet, and, if possible, ever- 
green limbs thrown over to hold them down, 
Jover must never be over-abundant. In the 
Spring remove it from the plants, and retain it 
asmulch, Strawberries wiil give no satisfaction 
unless well cultivated, Give them a dressing of 
manure once in two years. 

Uf raspberries, the market rarely ever gets too 
many. It is one of those fruits of which people 
can scarcely get enough. Prices are always good, 
wend market everywhere, Sometimes the blacks 
are in special demand, but generally the reds 
sell better; and there is a special and general 
fancy for high colors, Yellows are highly prized 
by many; but for general market demand the 
bright reds sell best, 

In selecting varieties for planting, therefore, 
one should consider a good mapy points, (1) 
Hardiness, (2) prolific bearing, (3) color, (4) 
the tendency to suckers, (5) quality. Larner, 
for instance, becomes a nuisance from over- 
tendency to suckers. Many of the best are not 
quite hardy and sure. 

Of the reds we may set down as proved and 
tested and always excellent, Cuthbert, and next 
to that Superb and Hansell. For dark red, Ro- 
chelle is wonderful for bearing, but not bright 
in color. Its quality is not quite equal to some. 
Turner, I never could get decent fruit from un- 
til it was planted near Cuthbert. Iam sure it 
needs fertilization. But I would not plant it at 
all. Of yellows, Caroline is of a peculiar flavor 
that one learns to hke, and it bears equal to Ro- 
chelle ; that is, it bears all over enormously, A 
dark red of recent introduction, but sure to 
stand, is Shaffer’s Colossal. I have had, also, 
excellent success with Pride of the Hudson, a 
berry that had but shorta run, It gives me su- 
perb berries in size and quality, and good crops. 
For blacks I should select for early, Davison’s 
Thornless, Souhegap, Tyler ; and for late, Grigg. 
For a short list, Shaffer and Cuthbert, red ; Car- 


oline, yellow; Souhegan and Grigg, These 
cover the full season. 
Blackberries are still in the woods. Kitta- 


tinny is not sure and hardy, Snyder too small, 
Lawton very tender and tart. Stayman’s, Mc- 
Cracken’s, etc.,"are not tested as much as they 
are puffed, We wanta good white berry of this 
family. If all such that occur wild weré selected 
from, doubtless good stock couhl be secured. 
The field is open for seedling blackberries, 





Some one will soon give us a berry vastly ahead 
of anything now at hand. 

Plant raspberries in rows; and rows six feet 
apart, Plant blackberries eight or ten feet 
apart, Put between hoed crops. Cut back 
black raspberries and blackberries to five feet, 
and keep them cut back. When first set they 
must be cut back close to the ground. After 
that the prime secret of success is mulching. 
Hay is not good; for it breeds slugs and grubs 
and bugs. Hens then scratch things about 
lively, Use sawdust, after it has served as bed- 
ding in the stables, Be careful not to use much 
manure about raspberries and blackberries. 
Long manure once a year will do no harm. 
Mulch with chips or chip dirt, if you can get it. 

Currants for market may be justly confined to 
Fay’s Prolific and Versailles ; and for late, Vic- 
toria; and for white, the White Grape. The 
same is a good home list. The currant needs 
strong, moist soil, and a plenty of good cultiva- 
tion. It will return no profits without being 
weil hoed and kept as clean as corn, The cur- 
rant worm is so easily destroyed with hellebore 
as to constitute no serious hinderance to secur- 
ing good crups. Sprinkle them as soon as they 
begin to feed with hellebore in a pail of water, 
two spoonfuls to a pail, and one spoonful of 
kerosene added, 

The currant crop is very profitable, if properly 
handled, as it need not be hurried to market, 
and produces enormous quantities of fruit to the 
acre, ‘he roots should be at least eight feet 
apart, and the bushes in row five feet. Guose- 
berries will do well where currants thrive 
Bushes well cultivated, well trimmed and mulched 
are seldom touched with mildew. Profit in small 
fruits depends on having a supply of all kinds, 

The white currant is by far the better fruit, 
for all purposes, and makes, if properly cooked, 
a jelly nearly as rich in color asthe red. But 
the market demand is largely in favor of reds, 
and for the large reds, which are poorest of all, 
No large red is equal to the Red Datch, The 
very best currant for home use, all things con- 
sidered, is White Dutch. The Fay’s Prolific 
stands the test, and proves to be an advance be- 
yond the Versailles, The currant will, however, 
be within a few years a much larger and better 
fruit than the best of to-day. 

Strawberries should be set very early ; 80, also, 
with other small fruits, but of course not as 
early. Raspberries and currants are in a state 
of rest by the last of September, and can be 
easily moved at that season, Currants will not 
be seriously affected if moved earlier. It is de- 
sirable to get roots well grown in the Fall. If 
setting is deferred till late, I should get the 
plants and bury them till Spring, and set them 
the first warm days. Berries will not endure be- 
ing disturbed late in Spring. You lose a year 
by doing it; indeed bushes are often so weak- 
ened as to practically lose two years, Set early 
in the Fall, or very early in Spring. 

Ouinton, N.Y. 
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FOUR YEARS WITH THE SILO. 


Onze -morning last month Mr, Stillman W. 
Grant, of Wrentham, Mass., a dairyman engaged 
in the production of milk for the Boston market, 
called upon us and exhibited half a cubic foot or 
80 of ensilage cut out from his silo a few hours 
previous, We were so favorably impressed with 
its olive-green color, its bright, crisp appearance 
and its unobjectionable taste and quality, that we 
were curious to learn Mr, Grant’s methods of 
preserving ensilage, hence the following inter- 
view. Mr. Grant, as will be seen, is very frank 
in the expression of his views, believing that the 
ensilage system of feeding is destined to benefit 
all who test ite merits. 

* How long have you experimented with en. 
silage, Mr, Grant?” 

** This is my fourth season.” 

‘What stock are you feeding this season with 
ensilage as part of their daily ration?” 

‘Fourteen cows, one yoke of oxen, six young 
heifers and four horses,” 

‘What is your system of feeding ensilage?” 

‘My fourteen milkers are fed as follows: At 
6:30 a.m. I feed each cow one bushel of ensi- 
lage and one quart cotton-seed meal. At noon I 
feed each cow one bushel ensilage, loose measure, 
say a bushel box level full. At 5 p. m. I give 
each cow one bushel of ensilage and one quart 
cotton-seed meal. I can take a creature that is 
poor in flesh, put it upin the barn, and on an 
ensilage ration bring it out fat. I do not claim 
ensilage to be a perfect food, nor do I feed it 
without meal, yet I do claim that ensilage takes 
the place of hay in the ration. I have fattened 
farrow cows on the following ration: say in the 
morning one market bushel box of ensilage, and 
at night the same amount of ensilage. I also 
give four quarts of Indian meal in three feeds, 
though for fattening [ prefer three quarts cotton- 
seed meal. My four horses have each had one 
peck of ensilage in a day’s ration, twice a week. 
I fling down more or less ensilage to my pigs 
which they consume greedily.” 

** You mention the feeding of cotton-seed meal. 
Do you consider it a safe and profitable feed for 
milch cows?” 

“When cotton-seed was first introduced into 
this vicinity, several years ago, it carried @ large 
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proportion of hulls, and ite feeding in that con- 
dition caused some ill effects, but under im- 
proved processes of manufacture I consider cot- 
ton-seed meal an excellent ration for milch cows. 
I can get more milk from feeding one quart of 
cotton-seed meal than from three pints of Indian 
meal,” 

** Are not cows thus fed inclined to be gargetty 
at times?” 

‘“‘Over-feeding of cotton-seed meal or even 
Indian meal will incline to garget ; butsinceI in- 
troduced the practice of giving each of my cows 
a pinch of sulphur twice a week I have never 
been troubled with garget in my herd.” 

‘Docs ensilage feeding appear to injure any of 
your stock? Have you any stock that has been 
fed ensilage more than one year, so that you 
could ncte its effect?” 


“A number of my milking cows have been fed 
on ensilage for four seasons and have been thrifty, 
productive and healthy. I should have immedi- 
ately noticed any falling off in yield or condition. 
Two of my horses have had ensilage for three 
seasons. My mare, Kate, now upward of thir- 
teen years, has had ensilage for four seasons 
without the slightest injury. When she is a 
little off her feed ensilage is the only thing she 
willtouch, I raise my own milkers from young 
stock grown on my farm, and thus have been 
able to note very carefully their growth and 
condition, Feeding ensilage always has a 
tendency to fatten my animals.” 

‘* What do you consider the relative values be- 
tween ensilage and hay?” 

“In my own experience ensilage will produce 
equal milk with the feeding of June grass. For 
my herd ensilage is better than the best of grass. 
My cows invariably fall off in milk yield and in 
condition when the ration is changed from ensi- 
lage to the best of English hay. I take it for 
granted that my cows know what feed they like 
as well as Ido, and the proof of the value of 
ensilage is the increased yield of milk or fat.” 

‘* How did you construct your silo?” 

“T built it into a bay in my barn, digging 
below the surface soil for greater depth. The 
sides were of stone, averaging one foot in thick- 
ness, built up like any cellar wall, then pointed 
and finally cemented on the inside of the walls. 
The bottom was covered three inches deep with 
cement, My silo is twenty feet in length, twelve 
in depth, and twelve in width. If I were to con- 
struct another silo I should build concrete walls 
—a mixture of gravel and cement—as being 
better and cheaper than either stone or brick’ 
In fact, in a dry, gravelly soil, I should not 
hesitate to cement right up on the sides of the 
excavation.” 

‘*How did you cover the eusilage?” 

“The first year I used boards on top, weighted 
with a layer of stone eighteen inches in depth. 
The second yearI adopted the same method. 
The third and fourth years I used the boards, 
but instead of the stone for wcighting I substituted 
one foot in depth of loam. The first year I used 
the loam for weighting I took it just asI dug it 
from the field, which, owing to the moisture in 
the loam, and of the ensilage as well, resulted in 
four inches in depth of moldy and spoiled en- 
silage on the top of the silo, which I was obliged 
to throw away. The fourth year I took pains to 
spread my loam under cover-and to have it per- 
fectly dry before weighting the ensilage. It 
worked admirably, and so little moisture was 
present that even the boards forming the cover 
were but little wet when removed.” 

“What was your method of cultivating the 
corn for ensilage, and with what results?” 

‘*{ planted Bailey’s mammoth ensilage corn in 
drills, six inches apart in the drills, with the 
latter three feet apart. By this method I could 
go through the field with the cultivator. I did 
no hand hoeing, all the after work being accom- 
plished by machinery, I cut the corn when in the 
blossom, though now and then an ear had com- 
menced to silk out. With a fair season, on my 
best land I can raise from twenty to twenty-five 
tons of ensilage corn to the acre; on average 
land, fifteen to eighteen tons. Last year, though 
rather a dry season, I raised on an excellent piece 
of land twenty tons to the acre, some of the corn 
measuring fourteen and fifteen feet in hight.” 


“Did you cut your fodder into short lengths, 
as is generally advised before packing in the 
silo?” 

For the first three years I out it into half- 
inch lengths. Owing to the unevenness of my 
walls, the covering did not always settle uniformly 
and the ensilage would settle away from the 
covering. In such a case the edges thus 
exposed to the air would change color, and 
finally become moldy and worthless. I gen- 


and opened it about the first of December. During 
my fourth season with ensilage I determined to 
try an experiment and pack my silo with uncut 
corn fodder. During the first three years I 
found the cutting and packing and attempting to 
rush things and to fillthe silo in one or two 
days was very expensive and very inconvenient. 
To put in the ensilage, cut in short lengths, re- 
quired, to. fill my silo of a capacity of forty- 
five or fifty tons, nine men, three teams, 


and packed away forty-five tons of uncut ensilage 
corn, with no other help than my two sons and 
myself, with the aid of one team, We were per- 
haps four or five days in filling the silo, If the 
average farmer can handle this business within 
himself, and take his own time about it, much 
outlay and bother will be saved and many men 
induced to test the system.” 

‘*How did you pack this uncut fodder, and 
what was its condition? Few would dare attempt 
such an experiment against the counsel of alj 
who have advised in the matter.” 

“Tcut the corn in the field, and loaded the 
cart with the tops of the stalks toward the frort, 
giving, when baeked up, the butts toward the 
end of the barn or silo. My son would then lay 
the stalks over the silo, shingle fashion, say four 
inches in thickness, then reverse and place the 
stalks crosswise of the first supply. Another 
year, however, I should place the stalks all one 
way, lengthwise, for convenience in cuttting up. 
This ensilage, packed whole,came out green and in 
most excellent condition for feeding. I opened 
this silo in November, taking off the whole cov- 
ering at one time, and it haa been off during the 
Winter without any detriment to the ensilage. 
In feediug it I cut out cubes of eight or ten 
inches with a lightning hay knife, and give it 
direct to my animals, without spreading it on 
the floor, as some suggest. With ensilage cut up 
fine I lost about three per cent. spoiled, while I 
experienced no loss with the uncut fodder.” 
‘*Have you any theory why uncut ensilage 
should prove superior to that cut up fine ?” 

‘Yes; I think the less the stalks are bruised, 
the less particles are exposed to the air; the 
finer the stalks are cut up, the larger the sur- 
faces exposed and the greater the danger of de- 
cay. Take a bushel of applies which you desire 
to keep through the Winter ; would you pre- 
serve them whole without breaking the skin, or 
would you press them into pumice? I don’t 
pretend to be an analytical chemist, but I do 
know that my uncut fodder of last season was 
superior to the fine-cut ensilage of previous 
years,” 

‘*Is there any secret in the proper preserva- 
tion of ensilage?” 

**None whatever. The system requires the 
exercise of common sense and care in the de- 
tails, like any other farm operation. The main 
thing is to make the silo air-tight. A liberal 
foot of dry loam, tramped down solid, is the best 
thing for weighting. As the mass settles, the 
covering and loam must be cared for and kept 
in place. The pressure is lighter with loam than 
with stone, but the general effect of the former is 
superior to the latter. Frosted corn seems to 
cure as ensilage just as well as any.” 

“There seems to be much adverse criticism as 
to the value of ensilage. Some of our wise heads 
think it impossible to pit corn fodder for suc- 
cessful Winter feeding. Who is right, the theo- 
rist or the practical farmers?” 

“*Ican only speak from my own knowledge, 
and from what I may have learned in four years’ 
practical experience with ensilage. We all ad- 
mit that potatoes and cabbage may be kept in 
pits. Why should corn fodder be an exception? 
I wish any doubting farmers would visit my farm 
during the season of feeding ensilage, and in- 
vestigate for themselves. New England farmers 
must adopt the system of ensilage to make farm- 
ing profitable. They will do so when convinced 
of its real merits. The farmers as a class have 
but limited capital, and hence are very slow to 
try new methods involving much cost. Ensilage 
has increased the capacity of my farm, and in- 
creased the milk product of my herd. My cus- 
tomers, who are very particular, say the milk I 
furnish them is equal to any in the market. 
Ensilage may be full of poison, but neither my 
animals nor myself have discovered it yet; it 
may not contain any of the elements of nutri- 
tion, but all my farm stock thrives under its use ; 
it may not be as good as dried fodder, but on my 
farm it produces better results at a diminished 
cost, I shall continue ensilage feeding, and can 
most heartily recommend its use to all intelligent 
and progressive dairymez:, — American Culti- 
vator. 





THE NATIONAL TURKEY. 


Next to the Mammoth Bronze, says Joseph 
Wallace, the Narragansett is generally consid- 
ered the largest and hardiest of all the varieties 
ot turkeys. For many years, as long as we can 
remember, the Narragansett was a leading 
variety among the farmers of Southeastern Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. It is raised in the 
greatest perfection along the seaboard; and 
since the introduction of the Bronze among the 
breeding stock, the improvement is very marked 
in the additional weight of the average flocks. 

Although the Narragansett is a standard va- 
riety, yet these fowls are bred for market with- 
out much regard to nice points, the feathering 
being uneven in hue, though it is claimed by 
those who have bred them extensively that with 
sufficient painstaking in selecting and mating 
they could be bred to feather. Utility is the 
main object with the breeders. It could not well 
be otherwise, taking into consideration the fact 
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bers of turkeys are raised annually for the 
Atlantic city markets, and the principal cities 
and inland towns of New England. 

The culture of turkeys among the rural popu- 
lation of these parts is a large and profitable in- 
dustry. Itis notarare thing to see about the 
homestead, flocks of 200 and 300 full-grown 
birds in the Fall, ready for slaughter. Farmers 
find the turkey crop as profitable as any, and, 
while it brings in a handsome revenue yearly, it 
is cared for and managed principally by the in- 
dustrious women folks, who are especially 
adapted for this home industry. 

On some grain farms the turkeys have to be 
herded more or less by boys during the ripening 
of the crops, but aside from this trouble and 
what damage they do to grain, the evil is coun- 
terbalanced by the enormous destruction of in- 
sects, From June until the latter part of Sep- 
tember, they subsist mainly upon grasshoppers, 
crickets, and other insects, _{n October they are 
usually put up for fattening, and divided into 
lots of a dozen or so, and féd all they can eat of 
boiled corn, mashed pumpkins and meal, carrots, 
turnips, potatoes, corn-meal and milk,and a little 
charcoal in the food, to aid digestion. Bome 
farmers allow them to range the meadows and 
woodlands during part of the day till the mid- 
dle of October, feeding them extra when they 
come home, and one or two messes before going 
to roost. The late broods are permitted to run 
till cold weather. Being too small for Thauks- 
giving, they are kept over till Christmas and 
the New Year. 

The Narragansett is a very large, healthy 
bird, and has been bred for size for many gen- 
erations. The farmers are very careful in the 
selection of good breeding stock every year, 
taking young gobblers which show precocity and 
sound condition, and that will weigh from 
twenty-two to twenty-eight pounds in the 
Spring, and hens that will weigh from twelve to 
sixteen pounds, 

The colors of the plumage of the Narragan- 
sett turkey are black and white, mixed or 
splashed, so that they pass fora gray bird, But 
the better specimens, as seen at our fairs and 
exhibitions, show metallic black, the feathers 
ending in abroad light steel-gray band, edged 
with black, and the tail penciled with brown 
bars, the feathers ending in a broad black band, 
edged with light gray. The most striking fea- 
ture about their markings, some years ago, was 
the patch of white upon their wing bow, de- 
noting distinction of pure Narragansett, but 
since being crossed with the bronze, the wing 
bow shows metallic black, with bronze luster.— 
Western Burel. 


“SUMMER PRUNII IN G,” THEGRAPE 
VIN 
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Each shoot, upon a bearing vine, will have, 
near its base, two or three clusters of grapes, 
If left to itself, the growth will continue beyond 
these clusters, and the shoot be prolonged for 
several feet, ceasing only late in the season. 
Each shoot will have a few bunches, and beyond 
them a long stretch of vine to be removed at the 
Autumn pruning. In the earlier days of grape 
culture, and before the vine was as well under- 
stood as it is at present, it was advised to “‘Sum- 
mer-prune.” After the vine had expended its 
energies in producing this long shoot, it was 
advised to cut it away in Summer, just above 
the fruit, thus causing a severe check to the vine, 
and resulting in the ruin of many of the best 
vineyards in Ohio and elsewhere. A little leaf- 
folding caterpillar taught a lesson, which 
Husmann, [and other Missouri vineyardists, 
were wise to heed, This caterpillar was 
found in the unfolding leaves of the shoot. It 
cut off the tender stem a short distance above 
the uppermost cluster of flower-buds, The ap- 
pearance of the caterpillar caused alarm, but 
when it was found that the fruit upon the shoots 
which this caterpillar had pruned was larger 
and finer than upon the shoots that had escaped, 
the hint was at once taken, and shortening the 
shoots by early pinching was a great step for- 
ward in grape culture, If, through neglect, or 
want of knowledge, the shoots have grown far 
beyond the fruit clusters, do not cut them back, 
but stop their growth. Pinch out the growing 
point of every such shoot, and stop its extend- 
ing in length, The proper treatment of the 
laterals is to pinch back each shoot to its 
lower leaf. Do not remove them altogether, but 
always leave the lowest leaf.—Dr. GzoRGE 
THurser in “‘ American Agriculturist,” 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN GROWING 
LATE PEAS. 


Tit this season I have never been able to 
produce peas for the table continuing later 
than the fore part of August. I planted four 
inches deep or more for these, ax recommended ; 
but as the peas began to pod, vines and all mil- 
dewed badly and I got nothiug from them. 

This year T made the following experiment 
with the Philadelphia Early and the Champion 
of England, & tall sort: 

I planted these the fore part of July, about 
three inches deep. I then eovered the rows an 
inch thick or so with coarse meadow hay, As 








soon as they began to come up, I raked this hay 
off the rows, and packed it with as much more 
as was necessary to make a thick mulch two 
feet wide each side of the rows. This nentral- 
ized the excessive heat of the sun which fol- 
lowed, and retained the moisture in the soil. 
The mulch kept the ground loose enough, and 
prevented all weeds from springing up, thus 
obviating the necessity of any cultivation 
whatsoever, which was quite a saving of labor. 
The low-growing vines of the Philadelphia did 
did not require bushing; for as they grew up 
they were laid over on the clean mulch on one 
side till the pods were picked, and then they 
were turned to the other side for picking. In 
consequence of this side being turned down 
from the sun, the peas did not become fit for 
picking till those on the first side were all gone. 
Thus they were kept on suitable for the table 
from seven to twelve days later than they other- 
wise;would have heen, The Champion of England 
had to be bushed, and, being a later pea than 
the Philadelphia, it continued bearing until 
September 17th. A little mildew came on 
the peas toward the last, but not enough to in- 
jure the fruit either in its growth or taste. We 
found them as rich and palatable as those 
plucked in June and July. 

I intend hereafter always to mulch garden 
peas. By so doing the pods of the dwarf sorts 
are kept from being soiled by lying down on the 
ground, and the duration of picking from them 
can thus be lengthened several days at least. 
Moreover, it supersedes the necessity of cultiva- 
tion throughout June and July, as well as in 
August and September. I will be more particu- 
lar in memorandizing these another season, and 
report the result.—A. B. ALLEN, in “‘Rural New 
Yorker.” 
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A WORD ABOUT MOLES. 


BY F. NEWKOMER. 





I wave seen, from time to time in the Garden- 
ers’ Monthly, papers on the destruction of the 
mole. Some time since I noticed an article on 
this topic in the Indiana Farmer, which I cut 
out, as seeming to me of value, If you think it 
of as much interest to your garden readers as I 
thought it was to the farmer you may perhaps 
like to use it in the Gardeners’ Monthly. 

“T know from years of experience that moles 
care no more for the castor bean than they do 
for any other bean. I have a flower bed on the 
south side of my residence, Some years ago I 
planted some castor plants to shade the flowers, 
They grew and waxed strong, and year after year 
cast their seed in great quantities in that flower 
bed; and each succeeding Spring I have been 
compelled to pull them out as common weeds. 
Yet with the ground sowed with castor beans as 
thick as dragons’ teeth, the moles have been in 
that bed doing their work oblivious of the deadly 
bean. The best mole trap I have found is this: 
Haul a large heap of manure on the ground in- 
fected, late in the Fall. The moles seek warm 
Winter quarters and will hunt that heap of ma- 
nure in droves; and yet they never leave the 
ground, After a heavy freeze comes, throw off 
the heap, dig out the animals and kill them. It 
is ‘a sure cure.’ It is said by some that moles 
do more good than harm. Well, I prefer to 
banish my moles by the free use of lime, salt and 
ashes, and by the warm Winter quarters and 
slaughter as above suggested.” 

{In connection with this subject we find a note 
in a French journal, Zyon-Horticole, The editor 
says that he did not at all succeed in keeping 
flies away by planting the castor oil plant, but 
the seeds, made into a paste, and then pills made 


thereof, were eminently destructive to rate, and 
quite as destructive to them as arsenic or phos- 
horus, a gr ne liable to the same ob- 
ections.—Hd, G 
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INDEPENDENT. 

s#~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
Possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGcistereEp Lerrer, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do zo 

No names entered on the subseription books without 


the money in advance, 
iculart 
mtb ly arglich ie awa to mote 
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ee eaten 
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Rit ts iu when Abeer AS Ee soelve 
oe oy ~4 i, cae 500. No. 168 eet Street, 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box (2787, 4, New York City. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884, 

OTHER first-class- publicati and periodicals can 





be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tue InpEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same, 
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Take some home. 


Free of charge, A full maze cake of Ivory Soav will 
be sent to any one who cannot get it of their grocer, 
it mx Ly , seams, | to pay postare, are sent to 

this paper, 


Church Faru 


Of our large variety of heaters our 
NEW DOME WROUGHT IRON FURNACES 


are best adapted for beating public buildings, With 
heavy cast iron fire pote and plate iron iators, 
hey ge an immense volume of 
n ; burn wood or cual; are ve 
managed. ri 
tons, 


"BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
_BOSTON, PROVIDENCE. NEW YORK. 


K ira 


Manufacturers of Fine 


ELECTROPLATED WARK, 


Formerly of 686 Broadway, 
have REMOVED to 


37 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


Shaw, Applin at 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS | « 


27 Sudbury Street, 
BOSTON, 














Send for Catalogue. 





Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
Le BOSQUET BROS. 75 Unien St., Buston. 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 Jonn St., New York, and 
7 Lake &t.. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 





them by 
hibition at carte, a in 
1867 ; enna, ip 
1873; and Weaesnntal ixnt 
bition, 1876. 

“Garriages. A la stock 
STUDEBAKER (Carriages. f Taree stock 
Palace Repository, pas) State Street, CHIcaao, TLL. 


Wagons with Cast or Sree. 
pd me eS SLopPr- 
KES, 








e best 2 


the world, NewCa alon > "Ohicane Repositor 

Btate Bt. STUDEBAKER ROS. Mra. Co. »Bouth Bending, Ind. 
RINTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank cards 
$150. ae for 10 cents. 

Book of t cuts, JOSEPH WATSON 

&c.. 10 cen 19 Murray 8t., N. ¥. 
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@ quick oven, 
his recipe will make two layers. After babing. 
between the levers and peewee jP0g, the bop top 





d daint; Vi? can now be with p 
ae UR” isu only being 
¢ can be mixed and baked in ten minutes, Thousands enjoyed our Strawberry Shore Ceke 


Put in 3-pound 
him to get it for you; or, 
Philade jaLis « package will be sent, payable on delivery 


LUSCIOUS PEACH SHORT-CAKE. 





h The d e simple ond cae when 
necessary to — eigittle water or mil th this 


REC HORT. KE,—Take two cups of Creamery Buttered Flour, add one cup 
of water os 4 “4 r- xqu ata ate: date Ye) with a spoon. Drop the dough into a es cake tin and bake in 


put the peaches (previous pews one 5 and ne thin) 
rinklin them with cougar. ul t hort-cake in slices, 


nose delicious. 


. hs r 
bags. show this tisement to if he does not al keep it, ask 
y mailing a poate to the Bie Nx Wien MILLS, 234 Nort y Water’ st., 
ice, kage, 


38 cents per pac 





ALL OF RELIS2, 


Popular Nos, 14, 040, Fein, 






\ra Perego 


PATENTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


rae SOSIm Diirts to Order. 


New and Ezelusive 
Designs in 
PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS 


Just received from Lon 
don and Paria. 


A Special Pattern 
Cut for Each Cus- 


tomer. 
ti" Orders 4.4) ve duplicated by mail at apy time. 
rfect Fit Guaranteed. Write for Kules for 


‘ die F iat Pu ito Street, 
an ulton Street,/ 
~ #7 poe a NEW YORK. 


— two cont stamp tor thirty -two page Illustrated 
Catalogue, 


CHAMPION SPRING. 


Richest in Minerals of all the Saratogas. 
TRE east CATHARTIC, 





than one other spring at 
rise a ks used. 
ra direct to the or Suater's 


¥ daar a lepots, Baltimore, nga ington, and 


ARM Alp 
FU RNACES 


AN FREEDOM FROM aot. GAS : 


MANI ACTURED B 


FULLER WARREN on 





STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Card of their beautiful col 
Be py mt anufaetured equal to it. ft. tt 18 
» Ks there Cuzabis. ed q economical. Any shade. 


Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTER. Mog, 


PERFECTION | 


in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


FSTERBROOK *"SEks ~<SEcEaS 


pT ARDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
STEEL PEN CO, 2% John St., New York, 


EXCELSICR MANUFACTURING CO., 


8ST, LOUIS MO. 


PAINT — 
WITHOUT BENZINE. 


SEND TO 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 


89 MAIDEN LANE, 


FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 


PREVAILING TINTS AND SHADES. 
; 80,1 SUIT. 
he 





Laws Art Tl 


J. G. & J. Fe LOW, Chelsea, Mass. 


REPRESENTED BY 


New Vout, Cary} Coleman Agt., No. 9 E. 17th St. 
ue lous Hengy ee, 266 and 268 Wabash Ave. 
Ww ‘iltuston’ & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
tfmeta hint, ©. 8. Rankin & Co’, Wen Pear! St. 
Heveland, A, .J. pecyien te Furnit ure Oo., Bank St. 


altimore Mante! Co., masta F Ho 
0, = A & Co., Marke 
nneapolis. Bulliven & Farnbam, Chie St., South. 
Om maa | Milton Rovers & Sons, Farnam and 14th Ste 
Leu Escott & Sons, Fourt m Ave b 
Nt. Louis. Beidel & Schoenie, So, Fifth 8 
igeataes Mathew Bros, Dienones Oo, East Water 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of [mitations: 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 





\HE only perfect substitate for Mother's Milk. 
T Monty. ,, ae Coa a es let iva, — and nure- 


m b 
: . Sold e ats, Send for our Book on 
e Care and Feeding ing of Infants. Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder uever varies, 
strength, and wholesomenese. More economical than 
e ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude "of low test, short we ight, alum or 


A marvei of purity 


phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
FROM THE CHEAPEST SUIT TO THE 
MOST ELABORATE OUTFIT. 


On Hand or Made on Special Orders. 


ALSO, 


FIREWORKS, FLAGS, BANNERS 


and everything for the 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


of 1884. 


UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


9 AND 11 PARK PLACE, 
New York. 








Send for our Illustrated Campuign 


Price-List. 


‘COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 


THE POPULAR Pramas OF 












fp 


— 
=) 
Gj YS: ae stamp for illustrated cata- 
UJI, “TRE POPE M’F’G CU.,, 
597 Washington 8t., Boston 


BELLS, 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


Original and Old Guenbitched 
Troy Bell Foundry 

Tue Jones "Trox BELL le Co, 

panufacture SUPERIOR Bells, give spec- 

= attention to CHuRcH BELLS, CHIMFS 
“8 of Be.is, made of Purn 

BreLt METAL. Mountings best in use. 

__ FULLY Warranted. Catalogue free. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Hell» 
and Chimes for Ch ones, Tower 
Clocks, etc., etc. and cata- 
logues sent free. Addre 

. MoSHane & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 


A i 


a 
yy Ay 















HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, . ETC. 


SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN GROVE. N. J. 


Heelts, and pleasure resort, 1% hours from New 
rains each way daily: 2 hours from 
Philadelphia ; 10 minues from Long Branch. 
mended by fhe most celebrated physicians. 
water and electric baths, steam heat, ag ge 
tor; wonderful |, Sowin artesian spri cool 
breezes; high, dry land; dry air. fillea with the healing 
porenm o of pines, Ove allt the eles. & pia us moderate. 
HELDON, 


"—o hae and Manager 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM &-SON Proprietors — 
HOTEL BRUN SWICK, 











mate se ove awa We non Its merits as a WASH BLUE have tully tested BOSTON, 
wcterfen # sta @ehington st. Cicer ough to Baye lt ~ unconpere: ba BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
ork, and Cleveing Hotes Moa ERGE = PROPRIETORS, 





MT ae DpEyerners" Pang, 9} 4xD 9A Rosy Oreper, 











